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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 



The Memain tf tit tatr Thomas Halct^t^ ITruteM hy Umulf^ tad mmtmm*f to tie 
tme 0/ ih tiaati^ fhm Ms Ssry^ msitt, «md oiker fttptrt, were paUklieil in three 
vohuncs (6| X 3|^ London, t8l6, frmttd fir Longwimm^ Buru^ Mta, Onrnt, mtd 
Brvwir, fmurmsw-row^ by J. M'Crect7, Black Hone Court, Fleet Street, The 
divkioa of tht work b czpUiaed in Maxlitt^t Advfrti$em€*t. VoL L contains 
Book I. (Mr. Holcroft^t Nwrrative) uad Book n. ; VoL II. cont»ins Book m, aarj 
tevcn chaptert of Book nr*, in the last chapter of which Mr. Holcroft'i Diary 
bc|^ CJttne liad — ^July iSth, 1798) ; Vol. III. opens without any rrfercDcc to a 

* Book* and beads the cooclosion of the Diary (July 19th, 1798 — March i ith, 1799) 
'Chap. I.* \n the present edition it hat seemed well to ignore this arbitrary 

* Chap. ].' heading, to ran the Diary *trai§bt 00, *od to head Chap. 11. ia the 
3rd voL Chap. VlII.f thus completing Book nr. The remainder of VoL III. after 
thk cha|Mer b occupied hy Lttttn u md Jfwm tht amtktr. 

It will be seen that a delay of aix years took place between the date of HaiJitrs 
.Admniaemtmi and the publiatioo of the votunes. Mr. W. C. Haalitt writes : 
' Thcve Mtwrnirt were never, in spite of all the lapoe of time, completely printed \ 
only three Totumes out of four were printc'd.* Every cnd^vour to find this fourth 
volnme has failed. The Mtm^in were teprtnted, abridfed, in Looeman't 

* TMvelkn' Library,* 1 R52.. The prrtcnt tstne le yo i hKgi the first cditwn. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



Mr. Holchoft had intended, for several years before his death, to 
write aa account of his own life. It is now only to be regretted 
that he did cot begin to execute thb desigi) $ooner. Few lives 
have been marked with more striking changes ; and no one possessed 
the qualities necessary for describing them with characteristic liveli- 
ness in a greater degree than he did. It often happens, that what 
we most wish done, we fail to do, either through fear lest the 
execution should not answer our expectations, or because the pleasure 
with which we contemplate a favourite object at a distance, makes 
tu neglect the ordinary means of attaining it. This seems to have 
been the case with Mr. Holcroft, who did not begin the work he 
had so long projected, till within a short time of his death. How 
much he had it at heart, may however be inferred from the extra- 
ordinary pains he then took to make some progress in it. He told 
his physicians that he did not care what severity of treatment he 
was subjected to, provided he could live six months longer to 
complete what he had begun. By dictating a word at a time, he 
succeeded In bringing it down to his fifteenth year. When the 
clearness, minuteness, and vividness of what he thus wrote, are 
compred with the feeble, half-convulsed state in which it was 
written, it will be di/hcult to bring a stronger instance of the 
exertion of resolution and firmness of mind, under such circum- 
Btances. The whole of this account is given literally to the public* 
This part comprises the first seventeen Chapters, or Book I. The 
remainder of the Life has been compiled from Mr. Hotcroft's 

ix 



THE LIFE OF THOMAS HOLCROFT 

Letters; from Journals and other papers to which I had access; 
from conversations with some of his early and most intimate friends ; 
and from passages in his printed works, relating to his own history 
and adventures, pointed out to me by them. Some of the anecdotes 
I have also heard mentioned by himself; but these are comparatively 
lew. I first became acquainted with Mr. Holcroft about ten years 
ago; my chief intercourse with him was within the last three or 
four years of his life. 

WiLUAM Hazlitt. 



January, 1810. 
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BOOK I 



CHAPTER I 



[72*1 aad tie remmmng Chapters nfthcjirtt Book are In Mr, Holcroft*t 

own words S\ 

*I WAS born in London, in Orange Court, Leiceatcr Fields, on the 
loth day of December, 1745, old style; and was baptized and 
registered in St. Martinis church, where my name is erroneously 
written Howlcroft. In a will of one of my uncle'a, which may be 
seen in Doctors* Commons, the name is epelt Houfdecroft. From 
this it appears that our family did not pay much attention to subjects 
of orthography, or think the manner in which their name was spelt, 
a matter of importance. 

• Mott persons, I believe, retain through lite, a few fitroog impres- 
sioDi of very early childhood. 1 have a recollection of being played 
with by my parents, when very young, and of the extreme pleasure 
it gave me. On another occasion, as I and one or two of my 
brothers or sisters were playing in the court, and kneeling and peeping 
down a cellar window, where there were some fowls, a shutter that 
belonged to the window, and was fastened up, by some means or 
other got loose, and entirely cut off one side of my sister Anne'a 
thtmib; — a disaster never afterwards to be forgotten. My father one 
day whipped me rery severely for crying to go to a school in the 
neighbourhood, where children were sent rather to keep them out of 
the way, than to learn any thing. He afterwards ordered an appren- 
tice he had to take me to school. This apprentice was an exceedingly 
hard-featured youth, with thick lips, wide mouth, broad nose, and his 
face very much marked with the small-pox, but very kind and good 
tempered. I perfectly remember his carrying me in my petticoats, 
consoling me as we went, and giving me something nice to eat. 
Perhaps I bear his features in mind the more accurately, because I 

vou ii< : A I 
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occasionally saw him afterwards, till I was seven or eight years old, 
when he used to visit my father, who was then uoder misfortunefi. 
He seldom came without something kind to say, or good to give : 
but his last and capital gift, too precious to be ever forgotten, con* 
ststed of two small books. One was the History of Parismua and 
Parismcnos, and the other, of the Seven Champions of ChristeEdom. 
These were to me an inestimable treasure, that often brought the 
rugged, good natured Dick to ray remembrance, with no slight sense 
of obligation* 

' Till I was about aix years old, my father kept a shoe-maker's shop 
in Orange Court ; and I have a faint recollection that my mother 
dealt in greens and oysters. After 1 became a man, my father more 
than once ]>ointed out the house to me : the back of it looks into the 
King's Mews, and it is now No- 13. My father was fond of specu- 
lation, and very adventurous. I believe he had been set up in trade 
by my uncle John, who lived several years, first as a helper, and 
afterwards as a groom in the King's stables ; where, being an 
cKcellent economist, he saved money. For a time, my father, 
through John^s influence, was admitted a helper in the stables ; but 
he did not continue there long, not liaA'iog his brother's perseverance. 
How or when he procured the little knowledge of shoeniaking which 
he had, I do not recollect ; though I have heard him mention the 
fact. He was not bred to the trade. He and a numerous family 
of his brothers and sisters all spent their infancy in the JuU country ; 
or, as I have heard him describe it, the most desolate part of Lanca- 
shire, called Martin's Muir, where my grand-father was a cooper ; a 
man, according to my father*a account, possessed of good qualities, 
but passionate, and a dear lover of Sir John Barleycorn. My grand- 
mother was always mentioned by my father with very great respect. 

* At the period of which 1 speak, the west end of London swarmed 
with chairmen; who, that they might tread more safely, had their 
shoes made differentiy from those of other people ; to which particular 
branch of the trade my father applied himself with some success. 
But he was not satisfied with the profits he acquired by shoe-making ; 
he was very fond of horses, and having some knowledge of them, 
he became a dealer in them. Few persons but the great, at this time 
kept any sort of carriage. It was common for those who wished 
to ride out, to hire a horse for the day ; and my father kept several 
horses for this purpose. If his word was to be taken, they were 
Buch as were not very easily to be matched. The praise he bestowed 
on them for their performances, and his admiration of their make and 
beauty, were strong and continued. Young as I was, he earnestly 
wished to see me able to ride. He had a beautiM poney (at least 
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so he called, and so I thought^ it) : but it was not more remarkable 
for its beaaty^ than its ammation. To hold it» required all my 
father*B strength and skilJ ; yet he was determined I shoidd mount 
this poney, and accompany him, whenever he took a ride. For this 
purpose my petticoats were discaided ; and as he was fonder of me 
than eren of his horses, nay, or of his poney, he had straps made, and 
I was buckled to the saddle, with a leading rein fastened to the 
muzde of the poney, which he carefully held. These rides, with 
the oddity of our equipage and appearance, sometimes exposed us to 
the ridicule of bantering acquaintance ; but I remember no harm that 
happened. 

* About the same time, ray father indulged another whim ; whether 
he was led to it by any particular accident, I cannot tell. I must 
have been about Bve years old, when he put me under the tuition of 
a player on the violin, who was a public performer of some repute. 
Either parental fondness led my father to believe, or he was flattered 
into the supposition, that I had an uncommon aptitude for the art I 
had been put to learn. I shall never forget the high praises I 
received, the affirmation that 1 was a prodigy, and the assurances 
my teachers gave that I should soon be heard in public. These 
dreams were never realized, 

' My father was under great obligations to my uncle John, and was 
afraid, especially just at that time, of disobliging him. My uncle's 
pride took the alarm ; and after marking his disapprobation, he asked 
with contempt, " Do you mean to make a fiddler of the boy ? '* My 
practice on the violin therefore ceased ; and it is jierhaps worth 
remarking, that, though I could play so well before I was six years 
old, I had wholly forgotten the art at the age of seven ; for, after 
my master left me, 1 never touched the instrument. In the days of 
ray youthful distress, I have sometimes thought, with bitter regret, 
of the absurd pride of my uncle. 



CHAPTER II 



* Thus far my infantine life had passed under much more favourable 
circumstances than are common to the children of the poor. But, 
when I was about six years old, the scene suddenly changed, a long 
train of increasing hardships began, and I have no doubt my sufferings 
were rendered more severe from a consciousness of the little I had 
suiFered till then. This may therefore be properly considered as the 
6rst remarkable era in my life. 

3 
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* How far the state of ray father's afFairs might contribute to the 
steps he took, is more than 1 now can tell : but on a sudden the 
house-keeping broke up, the horses were sold, and we went into 
Berkshire, somewhere beyond Ascot Heath, about thirty miles from 
London, where my father had taken a house. What became of his 
effects, in what manner they were sold, and of every circumstance of 
that kind, I am totally ignorant. 

• I suppose the time of our residence in Berkshire to have been 
about twelve months* The house where we lived, was situated at 
the corner of the road, the last of a small Green, or Common, down 
which the road had a descent. For I remember my father at first 
had a tail, high-boned hack, on the bare back of which I uaed by his 
order to gallop down the hill, though I felt great difficulty in keeping 
my seat. It was in this retired spot that my father himself began to 
teach me to read. The task at first I found difficult, till the idea 
one day suddenly seized me of catching a!l the sounds I had been 
taught from the arrangement of the letters; and my joy at this 
amazing discovery was so J^reat, that the recollection of it has never 
been effaced. After that, my progress was so rapid, that it astonished 
my father. He boasted of me to every body ; and that 1 might lose 
no time, the task he set me was eleven chapters a day in the Old 
Testament. I might indeed have deceived my father by skipping 
some of the chapters, but a dawning regard for truth, aided by the 
love I had of reading, and the wonderful histories I sometimes found 
in the Sacred Writings, generally induced me to go through the 
whole of my task. One day as 1 was sitting at the gate with my 
Bible in my hand, a neighbouring farmer, coming to see my father, 
asked me if I could read the Bible already ? I answered, yes ; and 
he desired me to let him hear me. 1 began at the place where the 
book was open, read fluently, and afterwards told him, that if he 
pleased, he should hear the tenth chapter of Nchcmiah. At this he 
seemed still more amazed, and wishing to he convinced, bade me 
read. After listening till he found I could really pronounce the 
uncouth Hebrew names so much better and more easily than he 
supposed to be within the power of so young a child, he patted my 
head, gave me a penny, aud said I was an uncommon boy. It would 
be hard to say whether his praise or his gift was most flattering to 

Soon after, my father's apprentice, the kind-hearted Dick, 



me 



who came backward and forward to my father on his aflTalrs, brought 
me the two delightful histories I have above-mentioned, which were 
among those then called Chapman** Books. It was scarcely possible 
for any thing to have been more grateful to me than this present, 
Parismus and Parismenos, with all the adventurcu detailed in the 
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Se?eo Champions of ChriBlcndom, were soon as familiar to me as 
my catechism^ or the ckily prayers I repeated kneeling before my 
father. Oh, how I loved poor Dick ! 

• My father was an excellent pedestrian, and would often walk to 
London and back again, more than sixty miles, in the aamc day. 
Sometimes he dined at home, and went to London in tlie afternoon ; 
and even then, I rather think, though I cannot be certain, that he 
made a point of sleeping in his own house. In height he was about 
five feet four, perfectly free from corpulency, sober, and aatisiicd with 
plain, wholesome diet. He used to speak with great self-complacency 
of the manner in which he overcame competitors in walking, with 
whom he sometimes chanced to meet, *' I have been overtaken by 
Call men," he would say, " with whom I could not keep pace, and 
they have bid me good bye, and told me they should be in London 
at such a time before me : but they were every one of them mistaken. 
They could not proceed without stopping to rest, and taking their 
pint of beer, their bread and cheese, or whatever they could get to 
cat and drink. I was never far behind them, I wanted nothing to 
cat or drink, I wa« not weary, I passed the houses in which they 
were sitting, and got forward sometimes more than a mile before 
them ; while they would make another call, perhaps, and another, so 
that I always arrived before them." 

* One afternoon, however, he was desirous of going to town at a later 
hour than usual, and therefore, for expedition's sake, he borrowed a 
light grey horse of a neighbour, on condition that it should be returned 
that evening. He then mounted, and placed me behind him, crust- 
ing to my courage and good sense for finding my way home with 
the horse, I know not how far he took me, except that we passed 
over some part of Ascot Heath, if not all of it ; and about an hour 
before it was dark, he alighted, left me on horse-back, and carefully 

ive me such directions as he supposed I could not mistake. In 
lis he conjectured rightly; I began to trot away, anxious to get 
>mc before it was too dark; but unluckily for me, some time 
[after we had parted, with no human being in sight, nor <iny likeli- 
of meeting one, the horse stumbled among some ruts, and threw 
my hat oC To have lost my hat would have been a terrible 
misfortune ; I therefore ventured to alight and pick it up. Then it 
was that I perceived my distress, I found every attempt I made 
to remount wholly ineffectual, and all I could do was to en- 
deavour to drag the sluggish animal along, and cry bitterly. 
Twilight was fast approaching, and I alone on the heath, (i knew 
not how far from home), and never expecting to reach that desired 
place that evening. At length, however, the white railing of the 
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for pins, or rusty nails; which, if they lay ii^ certain directions^ 
foreboded some misfortune. Many such whims possessed my brain 
— I was therefore not at all free from notions of this kind, on the 
present occasion. However, I went forward on my errand, humming, 
whistling, and looking as carefully as I could ; now and then 
making a false step, which helped to relieve me, for it obliged me 
to attend to the road- When I came to the farm-house, I delivered 
my message. ** Bless me, child," cried the people within, " have 
you come, this dark night, all alone ? *' *' Oh yes," I said, assuming 
an air of sclfconsequence. " And who sent you ? ** " My father 
wanted to know^*' 1 replied equivocally. One of them then offered 
to take roe home, but of this I would by no means admit. My 
whole little stock of vanity was roused, and I hastily scampered out 
of the house, and was hidden in the dark. My return was some- 
thing, but not much less alarming than my journey thither. At last 
I got safely home, glad to be rid of my fears, and inwardly not a 
little elated with my success. "Did you hear or see any body, 
Tom,** said my father, **as you went or came back?" "No,'* 
said I, "it was quite dark; not but I thought once or twice, I 
did hear something behind me.'* In fact, it was ray father and his 
companion, who had followed me at a little distance. This, my 
father, in fondly praising me for my courage, some time after told 
me. 



CHAPTER HI 

'• All that I now recollect more of this residence in Berkshire is, 
that my father, after having been from home longer than usual, put a 
sudden, and to me uncx]>ccted end to it— took me with him, and for 
some time travelled round the country. 

*The first place I distinctly remember myselt, was London, where 
I have a faint notion of having been among boys with their school- 
books. Whetlier I was sent to school for a week or two, while my 
father and mother were adjusting their affairs, and preparing for their 
new career, is more than I can affirm or deny : though I have no 
recollection of acquiring any knowledge, a thing which, before this, 
had begun to make a strong impression on me. If I were really sent 
to school, it must have been for a very short time, nor could I have 
been provided with books or other means of improvement. And 
indeed my father was so straitened in his circumstances, that my 
mother very soon after agreed to turn pedlar, hung a basket with pins, 
needles, tape, garters^ and other small haberdashery, oo her arm, and 

7 
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hawked thcni through the outskirts and neighbourhood of London, 
while I trotted after her, I might at first perhaps feel some disgust 
at this employment : but use soon reconciled me to it, as the following 
anecdote will shew. 

< I cannot say what my father*s employment was, while I and 
my motlier were, what they emphatically called tramping the Tillages^ 
to hawk our pedlary. It may be presumed, however, that it was 
not very lucrative, for he soon after left it, and he and my mother 
went into the country, hawking their small wares, and dragging me 
alter them* They went first to Cambridge, and afterwards, as their 
hopes of success led them, traversed the neighbouring villages. 
Among theeie wc came to one which I thought roost remarkably 
clean, well built, and unlike villages in general: my father said it 
was the handsomest in the kingdom. We must have been very poor, 
however, and hard-driven on this occasion ; for here it was that I 
was eidier encouraged, or commanded* one day to go by myself, from 
house to house, and beg. Young as I was, I had considerable 
readiness in making out a story, and on this day, my little inventive 
facultiei ihone forth with much brilliancy. I told one story at one 
house, another at another, and continued to vary my tale just as the 
iuggcNtionii aro»e : the consequence of which was, that I moved the 
good country people exceedingly. One called roe a poor fatherless 
child; unoihiT exclaimed, what a pity! I had so much sense! a 
ttun! piittt-d my he ml, and prayed God to preserve me, that I might 
make A gootl num. And most of them contributed either by scraps 
lii meat, tarthiiigR« bread and cheese, or other homely offers, to enrich 
nic, ami send mc away with my pockets loaded. I joyfully brought 
afr much of my stores as I could carry, to the place of rendezvous my 
lurrriiM had appoiotedi where I astonished them by again reciting the 
RJic I ales 1 hid so re^lily invented. My father, whose passions 
were caiiily ituived, felt no liitte conflict of mind as I proceeded. I 
can now, in imagination, sec die working of his features, "God 
bltsi the boy I ! never heard the like ! " Then turning to ray 
mother, he ritclaimrd with great rjirnc»incas— " This must not be! 
the poor child will become a common place liar! A hedge-side 
rogue I — He will Icun to pilfer!— Turn a confirmed vagrant!— Go 
on the high way when he U older, and get hanged. He shall never 
go on such errands again." How fortunate for mc io this respect, 
Uiat I had Buch a fatlier I He was driven by extreme poverty, rest- 
less anxiety, and a brain too prone to sanguine expectation, into many 
absurdities, which were hut ihe juarbingcrii of frr«h misfortunes: but 
he had as much intt-grity 4nd huncaty of hrart ae perhaps any man in 

ajlgdoftit who had tiad no greater adrantttge$»» It pleases me now 
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to rccolJect, that, though I had a consciousness that my taJents could 
keep my parents from wnnt^ I had a still stronger sense of the justice 
of my father's remarks. As it happened, I had not only read and 
remembered the consequences of good and evil, as they are pointed 
out in the Scriptures, but I had also become acquainted with some of 
the renowned heroes of fable ; and to be a liar» a rogue, and get 
hanged, did not square well with the confused ideas I had either of 
goodness or greatness, or with my notions of a hero. 

* From the vicinity of Cambridge, we passed on to the Isle of Ely, 
hawking our different wares, pins, laces, tempting ribbons, and garters, 
in every viUage we came to ; arriTing first at Peterborough, and after- 
wards taking care to be prcBcnt at Wisbcach fair. Markets, fairs, 
and wakes, were indeed the great objects which regulated all our 
motions. 

* The Isle of Ely, from its marshy nature, is much infested by the 
reptile tribes. One day, as we were pushing forward through the 
grass by the road side, I saw what I imagined to be a beautiful 
HbboD, striped and spotted with various colours, but chiefly blue and 
white ; and with great surprise catching hold of my mother's arm, I 
cried, "Look, mammy, look!** No less admiring what she saw 
than myself, and equally misuken, — •* Bless me,'* said she, ** how 
pretty 1 '* Then stooping to take it up, she touched it ; but our 
surprise now gready increased, when a large snake uncoiled itself, 
darted forward, and m a moment was out of sight* My father was 
miuch amused at the terror we felt. He had lived for some time 
with a farmer, and knew the ditfereuce between the adder and 
common snake tribes, with the harmless nature of the latter. For 
in summer and autumn, whenever he could come upon a sleeping 
snake, he made it his divei>iton to catch it by the tail, shake it when 
it attempted to ri»e, and bring it with him wherever he was going. 
A country woman, with whom we met shortly after, told us that the 
breed of snakes was so common in those parts, that they could not be 
kept out of their cottages, where they frequently took eheker, especially 
in the night. 

*The things of which I have the most distinct recollection as 
connected with the Isle of Ely, are its marshy lands, multiplied 
ditches, long broad grass, low and numerous draining mills ; with 
the cathedral of Peterborough, which I thought beautiful : but above 
all, tho«c then dear and delightful creatures, a quack doctor, l)eeping 
from behind his curtain, and that droll devil his merry Andrew, 
apparitions first beheld by me at Wisbeach fair. It was a pleasure 
BO unexpected, so exquisite, so rich and rare, that I followed the 
merry Aodrew and his drummer through the streets, gliding under 
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arms and between legs, never long together three yards apart from 
him ; almost bursting with laughter at his extreme comicality j tracing 
the gridirons, punchinellos, and pantomime figures on his jacket; 
wondering at the manner in which he twirled his hat in the air, and 
again caught it so dexterously on his head» My curiosity did not 
abate, when he examined to see if there was not some little devil hid 
within it, with a grotesque squint of his eyes, twist of his nose, and 
the exclamation, " Oh, ho ! have I caught you^ Mr. Imp ? " — 
making a snatch at the inside of hia hat, grasping at eomething, 
opening his hand, finding nothing in it, and then crying with a stupid 
ftarc— ** No, you see, good folks^ the devil of any devil is here ! " 
Then again, when he returned to the stage, followed by an eager 
crowd, and in an imperious tone was ordered by his master to mount, 
—to sec the comical jump he gave, alighting half upright, roaring 
with pretended pain, pressing hia hip, declaring he had put out his 
collar bone, crying to his master to come and cure it, receiving a 
kick, springing up and making a somerset; thanking his master 
kindly for making him well ; yet, the moment his back was turned, 
mocking him with wry faces; answering the doctor, whom I should 
have thought extremely witty, if Andrew had not been there, with 
jokes so apposite and whimsical as never failed to produce roars of 
laughter. All this was to me assuredly, ** the feast of reason and the 
flow of floul 1 *' As it was the first scene of the kind I had ever 
witnessed, so it was the most extatic. I think it by no means 
improbable, that an ardent love of the dramatic art took root in my 
mind from the accidents of that day. 



CHAPTER IV 



* There are short periods of my life, during which, when endeavouring 
to retrace them, 1 am surprificd to find I can scarcely recollect any 
thing of what happened, and this was one of them. How we got 
from the Isle of Ely,— where we went,— what we did, — the reasons 
that induced my ftither and mother to forsiike the business of pdlars, 
— whether he returned to London for a short time, and again sat 
down to what he called his trade, namely, that of making, or rather 
mending shoeSt^arc questions which I cannot answer. This interval, 
though not very long, must have been of some duration ; for the 
first remarkable fact that presents itself to my mind, is the strong 
recollection I have of being at Coventry, walking with my litde sister 
in my arms in a large desolate back yard, at the outskirts of the city. 
Through this yard, a deep open common sewer ran, into which my 
lO 
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flist£r either sprang, or fell by accident, where she must almost instantly 
have been suffocated, had not I, instead of being terrified, and 
running to call for help, immediately thrown myself on the ground, 
and dragged her safely out. 1 ran, at once terrified and rejoiced, to 
tell my father and mother what had happened, and was rewarded by 
the praises I received from them for the good sense and intrepidity I 
had shewn. It has been my good fortune to have saved more lives 
than one, but this waa the ^rst. 

*In and of Coventry itself, I remember several little traits and 
bddentB. I was much taken with the virtue, beauty, and magna* 
nimity of Lady Godiva : — the misfortune that befel peeping Tom, 
was a fine mark, of divine justice ; and I was equally delighted to 
think that all the people had bread enough, as I supposed, when the 
oppressive toll was taken off. Coventry Cross was then standing, and 
though greatly dilapidated, made no little iniprci5sion on my imagina- 
tion, as I walked round and round it, and gazed at its spiral forms, 
commensurate proportions, numerous little recesses and figures, 
though half destroyed, that suggested ideas of beauty, sanctity, and 
the events of past times. Not that I would have it supposed that 
these ideas passed individually and distinctly through the mind of an 
untnBtructed boy, little more than eight years old, but the effect of 
them altogether was such as I have here described. 

* My father, though active and of a strong constitution, was short, 
dight-built, and wholly unable to contend with men in general. But 
he was passionate, and free-spoken if he thought himself ill-used, and 
had thus given offence to a powerful, bruta! rival in the market, by 
whom he was treated with great contempt, and threatened with 
personal chastisement. I well remember the grief and indignation I 
then felt that my father should be thus degraded ; and that he, T, and 
all belonging to him, should be unable to redress his wrongs. 

*Thi8 happened on a market-day; and I believe it was on the 
same day that my father, thinking me almost perished with the cold, 
gave me a pint of ale to drink, which so far inebriated me, that I 
was quite ashamed. My father himself was a man of such sobriety, 
that 1 had heard him often declare that he had never in his life been 
overcome with liquor. Besides, I loved religious books, and they 
all informed me, drunkenness was a great sin. 1 therefore took it 
very much to heart that I should so early have been guilty of a crime, 
of which he was entirely innocent. However, he consoled me by 
taking the blame upon himself for giving me more drink that I could 
be supposed able to bear. 

• It was here that I saw a person of a very odd and almost un- 
accotmtable appearance. I could not discover whether he was 
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young or old ; for he seemed to be both. The size of hia limbs, the 
form of hia body, the colour of his hair and face, were such as might 
have belonged to a boy of eighteen ; and to correspond with these he 
had something of eprightliness in his manner : but his gait and deport- 
ment were those of old age: he stoojjed in the shoulders, and he had 
the greatest number of small wrinklen in his face that I have ever 
sceo. The reason why I mention many of these (in themselves 
perhaps insignificant] circumstances, is, that the inquiring reader may 
be able to trace the bent and progress of my mind, and how far I was 
prone to observation. 



CHAPTER V 



* Having been bred to an employment for which he was very ill- 
fitted, both from his physical and mental powers and propensities, the 
habit that became most rooted in, and most fatal to ray father, was a 
fickleness of disposition, a thorough persuasion, after he had tried 
one means of providing for himself and family for a certain time, 
that he had discovered another far more profitable and secure. Steadi- 
ness of pursuit was a virtue at which he could never arrive ; and I 
believe few men Jn the kingdom had in the course of their lives been 
the hucksters of so many email wares ; or more enterprising dealers 
in articles of a halfpenny value. 

• Different circumstances have fixed in my mind the recollection 
of many of the towns to which we went, and a variety of the articles 
of my father's traffic, but in all probability not a tenth part of either. 
I at this moment remember in particular, a market-day at Maccles- 
field in Cheshire ; not so much from what we sold, though I believe 
it was some sort of wooden-ware, of which trenchers and spoons 
were in those days staple articles, as from a person that caught my 
attention there. This was a most robust and boisterous woman, 
more than middle-aged, with a very visible beard, and a deep base 
voice. I was never weary of listening to, looking at her, and watch- 
ing all she said or did, I could scarcely think it possible there was 
such a woman. 

* I should mention, that to carry on these itinerant trades, my father 
had begun with purchasing an ass, and bought more as he could ; 
now and then increasing his store by the addition of a ragged poney, 
or a worn-out, weather-beaten Rozinante. In autumn he turned his 
attention to fruit, and conveyed apples and pears in hampers from 
villages to market-towns; among the latter of which T remember, 
were Tamworth, New ark-upon-T rent, and Hinckley. The bad 
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DOuriabment 1 met with, the cold and wretched manner in which I 
was dothed, and the excessive weariness I endured in following these 
animala day after day, and being obliged to drive creatures perhaps 
still more weary than myself, were miseries much too great, and 
loaded my little heart with sorrows far too pungent ever to be for- 
gotten. Bye roads and high roads were alike to be traversed, but 
the former far the ofteneet, for they were then almost innumerable, 
and the state of them in winter would scarcely at present be believed. 
— Speaking of scantiness of diet, an incident happened to me which 
shews the great power of taste, or rather of imagination, over the 
appetite, and which ought to be treasured in the memory of those 
who endeavour to force the appetites of children. I was travelling 
after my father in Staffordshire near Wosely bridge, where a country- 
gentleman had a seat. I went into the house, whether alone or for 
what purpose I totally forget : but I well remember the fragrant 
steams of the kitchen, and the longing wishes they excited. As I 
was going away, a good-natured servant said, ** Perhaps you are 
hungry, little boy ? " To which, bashfully hanging my head, I 
answered, ♦* Yes." "Well, then, stop a minute, I 'It give you some- 
thing very nice " : and accordingly, a large bason of rich pease-soup 
was brought me, and a spoon. I had never eaten, nor perhaps 
heard of such a thing before : but the moment I smelt it, and applied 
it to my palate, I conceived such an excessive dislike to it, that though 
I felt ashamed, and made every effort I could, I found it impossible 
to swallow a spoonful* Some servants were by my side, and one of 
them asked, " What J don't you like it ? Can't you eat it ? " To 
which, perfectly abashed, and again hanging my head, I replied, 
"No.'* " Ha ! " said one of them, ** you are a dainty chap, how- 
ever, I wonder who keeps you, or what it is you do like ! " I 
made no reply, but, hungry as I was, and wretchedly disappointed, 
hurried away as fast as I could, to overtake my father. I should 
remark, that since I have grown up, pcase-soup has always been a 
favourite dish with me : perhaps, accustomed as I had been from 
childhood to the plainest food, and empty as my stomach then was, 
this high'flavoured composition would unavoidably excite disgust. 

* My father became by turns, a collector and vender of rags, a 
hardwareman, a dealer in buckles, buttons, and pewter-spoons ; in 
short, a trafficker in whatever couJd bring gain. But there was one 
thing which fixed his attention longer than any other, and which 
therefore, I suppose he found the most lucrative; which was, to 
fetch pottery from the neighbourhood of Stone, in Staffordshire, and 
to hawk it dirough all the North of England. Of all other travelling, 
this was the most continual, the most severe, and the most intolerable. 
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Chakke^ LciccfCcrahire, NotttDghamjaliire« Warwick- 
1 cttiet ai Birmingham^ WaJsall, Wolverhampton, 
Dert»y» Burton-apon-Trent, Litchfield, Tamworth, Athcr- 
Lotterwonh, Ashby-dc-Ja-Zouch, nay, as far up 
attWarvicktScratford^upoo-AvoD, Daventry, Northampton, Newport- 
P)l|plit Buibiify, (I weU remember its delicious cakea) ; and 
•B tiht (t«t« Scainfbrd in Lincolnshire, Grantham, and in short every 
pbce wtthtn possible reach, or where pottery might be sold, received 
fwifei htmk mj father, the asses, and poor me. 

• Wh*t became of my mother during these excursions, I do not 
iccur^tely recollect, except that she was with us occasionally, as at 
Macvie».ticld for instance, where the woman with the beard and base 
voiv,t' «o fixed my attention. She was also with us at Litchfield and 
Coventry* Most probably she was in general left at home, with her 
child or children. 

* By homr, I mean an old house half in ruins, about two miles on 
iKc north east side of Rugeley, with a kitchen-garden, paddock, and 
Ci\»tt, which afforded some scanty supplies to man and beast, when 
my Lither found it convenient, or thought proper to rest a little from 
hi« labour! ; but to me this house often became a den of misery. I 
Willi not yet nine yean old, but I had a variety of employments. First, 
I wan the messenger of the family to Rugeley, whither 1 took money 
iind bruught back delicious white bread, for which it was then famous, 
With nui^h minor articlea as were wanted. But when trusted by myself, 
1 Lould not hdp loitering on the road, diverting myself with whatever 
^4Ughl my attention, and examining every new object with an idle, 
ku)yiih curiodity, from which I derived little profit. So that a 
Jourmry* whioh ought to have been j>erformed in less than two hours, 
l^fUttAlty look mc move th^io half a day. I knew the consequences, 
uiiij hail a kind of horror of them, yet could not resist, could not 
litct^^iij ujuin niyMelf lu gu strait forward ; such was the united force 
()f hahtt anil rurioKity. 

' M V fuihrr W4k lilike extreme in hin anger, nnd in his compassion. 

I lu lirtit mr, pul! my hair up by the roots, and drag me by the 

il.i 'luumi, till they ran with blood. Indeed my repeated 

< idunubie, thut he could scarcely blame himself. 

'» 411 liuur after he had exercised his seventy upon 

(k out into {Nisaionate exclamations of fondness, 

II l*«>t Itc *hyuld Mome time or other do me a serious 

cclaring that rather than ao, he would a thousand times 



til i/i ■« 






Xe thesu were grievous, hut iliey were by no means 
mImi I hjid to encounter. I know not how it happened, 
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but at this early age I was cntruBted with business rather like an adult 
than a child. 

* Towards Litchfield, on the right, Iny Cannock heath and town; 
aod adjoining to this heath, on the left, there were coal-pita situated 
in a remarkably hea^-y clay country : (I speak from childish recollec- 
tion, and may therefore expect to be pardoned, should I m description 
commit any local errors ; as I have never been at Cannock, the 
coal-pitS) or the heath, since that period). Deairout* of employing 
his asses, yet averse to go himself {I know not for what reason) my 
father frequently sent me to these coal-pits to get a single ass loaded, 
and to drive him over the heath to Rugeley, there to find a customer 
for my coals. The article was so cheap, and so near, that the profits 
couJd be but very small, yet they were something. Had the weather 
been fine when I was sent on these errands, the task would not have 
been so difficult, nor the wonder so great ; but at the time 1 was 
unfortunately sent there, I have a perfect recolJecdon of deep ruts, of 
cattle, both asses and horses, unable to drag their legs through the 
clay, and of carts and waggons that were set fast in it. I do not 
mean that these accidents happened every day, but they were common 
to the place : and to poor helpless me, with a creature that could 
scarcely stand under its burthen, they were not less frequent than to 
others. When any body that could assist me happened to be near, I 
thought myself in luck ; but if I was obliged to run from coal-pit to 
coaJ-pit, to request the man who turned the wheel to come and help 
mc, the chance of compliance was little. I often got nothing but a 
surly curse and a denial ; so till some unlooked-for accident brought 
me relief, there my loaded ass, sometimes heaving a groan at what he 
suffered, was obliged to stay, 

*The most remarkable instance of this kind of distress may perhaps 
dcser\e recounting. One day, my ass had passed safely through the 
day ruts and deep roads, and under my guidance had begun to ascend 
a hill we had to cross on Cannock heath on our way to Rugeley. 
The wind was very high ; though while we were on low ground, I 
had never suspected its real force. But my apprehensions began to 
increase with our ascent, and when on the summit of the hilj, nearly 
opposite to two clumps of trees, which are pictured to my imagination 
as they stood there at that lime, it blew gust after gust, too powerful 
for the loaded animal to resist, and down it came. Through life I 
have always had a strong sense of the grief and utter despair I then 
felt. But what a little surprises me is, that I have no recollection 
whatever of the means by which I found relief, but rather of the 
naked and desolate place in which I was, and my inability to help 
myself. Could I have unloaded the ass, it would not have been much 
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matter ; but the coats were brought from the pits in such masses, that 
three of them were generally an ass-load ; any one of which was 
usually beyond my strength. I have no doubt, however, but I got 
them by some means or other to Rugelcy, and brought the money for 
them safe to my father, whom I could not help secretly accusing of 
insensibility, though that was the very reverse of his character. 

* The coaJ-pits were situated on the extremity of an old forest, 
inhabited by large quantities of red deer. At these I always stopped 
to look: but what surprised and delighted me most was the noble 
stag ; for to him the deer appeared insigniiicant. Him I often saw 
bounding along^ eying objects without fear, and making prodigious 
leaps over obstacles that opposed his passage. In this free state, 
indeed, he cannot but excite our admiration. 

* One little anecdote 1 must not omit. The reader will naturally 
suppose that from the time I began to travel the country with ray 
father and mother* I had little leisure or opportunity to acquire any 
knowledge by reading. I was too much pressed by fatigue, hunger, 
cold, and nakedness. Still however I cannot but suppose^ as well 
from my own propensity to obey the will of God, as from my father's 
wisli to encourage my inclinations of this kind, that I continued to 
repeat ray prayers and catechism morning and evening, and on 
Sundays to read the prayer-book and bible. At any rate, I had not 
forgot to read ; for while we were at the house near Rugeley, by 
some means or other, the song of Chevy Chace came into my pos- 
session, which I read over with great delight at our fire-side. My 
father, who knew that my memory was tolerably retentive, and saw 
the great number of stanzas the ballad contained, said to rae, " Well, 
Tom, can you get that song by heart ? " To this question I very 
readily answered, "yes," "In how long a time?*' — »*Why, you 
know, father, I have got such work for to-morrow, and what work 
you will set me for the following days, I can't tell ; however, I can 
get it in three days." "What, perfectly?" "Yes." "Well, if 
you do that, I *11 give you a halfpenny." Rejoiced at my father's 
generosity, " Oh then, never fear," said I. I scarcely need add, 
that my task was easily accomplished, and that I then had the 
valuable sum. of a halfpenny at my own disposal. 



CHAPTER VI 



"There was a single instance in which I travelled on foot thirty 
miles in one day. Whether the miles were measured or computed, 
is a circumstance which I now forget : but the roads were so heavy, 
i6 
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owiog to a strong clay soil, that the last quarter of a mite I had to 
gOf I was obliged to confess I could walk no farther» and I was 
carried on a countryman's shoulders. All those who heard of this, 
and knew how young, how slight of limb, and stunted in my growtli 
I was, expressed their astonishment, and some their doubts. I think 
this happened before I was ten years of age. 

*My father broke up his little establishment near Rugeley, and 
took me with htm into Cheshire, but left me at a village two or three 
miles from Haslem, where I was intrusted to the care of ari old 
woman, who kept a lodging-house; and whom from the whole of 
her appearance, as well as her kindness to me, I always remembered 
with respect. On the evening of my arrival, but later, two travelling 
Irishmen came in, and were admitted as lodgers. My father had 
bargained with the old woman, that she was to provide for me : 
travellers, of course, who come in at sun-set, and depart at day-brcak» 
provide for themselves, or are obliged to be satisfied with what such 
barren abodes can supply. The Irishmen had provided a halfpenny 
roll between them ; what they might have more I do not know. 
But my good old dame they noticed to be mashing up a plentiful 
supper of new milk and potatoes for me, a dish in which their hearts 
delighted. Whether it was contrivance, accident, or according to 
rule, I cannot say ; we did not, however, sup in the presence ot the 
old woman, but in the room in which we all three slept. No sooner 
were we here, and I had begun in imagination to devour my delicate 
mashed potatoes, than the Irishmen came up to me, patted my cheeks, 
told me what a pretty little boy I was, asked me my name, inquired 
who took care of me, and to what country 1 was going ; and swore 
by the holy father they never in all their lives, saw so iweet a 
looking boy, and so compliant and good-tempered. " Do now,** 
said one of them, "let me taste of your mashed potatoes." " Aye, 
and me too,** said the other — " I 'warrand you don't much care 
about tbero! We now arc a date more used to them in Irclaod: 
I*m sure yoa*ll be very glad to make an exchange. Here now, 
here is a very fine hatf-penny roll, which is very nice attng^ and which 
to be sure we bought for our own supper. To be sure, wc should 
be fond enough of it, but we don't care about trifles ; and as we have 
been used to ait potatoes all the days of our lives, and you English 
all like bread, why if you plasty my sweet compilable Jiilow^ we will 
just make a Itule bit of a swap, and so we shall all aU our suppers 
heartily.*' The action followed the word ; they took my potatoes, 
and gave me the dry roll: while I, totally disconcerted, and not a 
little overawed by the wildness of my fellow-lodgers* looks, the 
itmig^nesB of their brogue, their red whiskers, dark beards, carotty 
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wige* and sparkling black eyes* said not a word, but quietly sub- 
mitted, though 1 thoroughly regretted the daiDty supper I had lost, 
and saw them devour it with an aching heart. 

* Whenever I write dialogues like these, it is not to be supposed 
tliat I pretend to repeat word for word what was said : after the 
lapse of 80 many years, such a pretension would on the face of it be 
absurd. But I do on all such occasions pretend to give a true 
picture of the impressions that still remain on my mind, to express 
the tone and spirit in which the words were spoken, and in general 
to repeat a part of the words themselves.~I cannot t(x> seriously 
declare that I write these memoirs widi a conscious desire to say 
nolhing but the pure truth, the chief intention of them being to excite 
an ardent emulation in the breasts of youthful readers ; by shewing 
them how difficulties may be endured, how they may be overcome, 
and how they may at last contribute, as a school of instruction, to 
bring forth hidden talenU 



CHAPTER VII 

* Next morning early the Irishmen pursued their journey ; and when 
my father returned, I told him in the hearing of our well-meaning old 
hostess how I had been tricked out of my supper. They immediately 
joined in reviling the whole Irish nation, concluding as **the great 
Tulgar and the small '* generally do on such occasions, that these two 
fellows, with the cunning kind of robbery they had committed, ex- 
hibited a faithful picture of Ireland and Irishmen. 'Till corrected 
cither by great experience, or conscientious incjuiry, the human mind 
has an almost invincible propensity, when any vice which most excites 
disgust or contempt is remarked in an individual of a particular country, 
to affirm that it could belong to no one else, and to ascribe it as a 
general characteristic to the nation at large, 

' I believe that my father*s intentions, when we left Cheshire, were 
to seclude himself for a time, by working at the shoe-making business; 
and that for this purpose he took a circuitous route, with a determina- 
tion to settle at whatever market-town he should find there was a 
probability of getting employment. This pursuit led us to Northwich, 
Knutsford, Congleton, Macclesfield, Sheffield, Chapi)el in le Frith, 
in which country the scenery astonished me, and where I was par- 
ticularly struck with three conic barren rocks, which, I remarketl to 
my father, were like three sugar-loaves* We also went to Buxton, 
Bakewell, Chesterfield, and Manstield, where sickness detained us for 
a time. This sickness was a mutual and dangerous fever, which we 
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caught, either by our being unable to reach a lodging-house, or to pay 
for a lodging, and by our sleeping, in consequence, under a damp 
hedge, an imprudence that had nearly proved fatal to us ; nor have I 
CTcr ceased at intervals to feel its effects. Some time after our 
recovery from the fever, I was seized by an asthma, which became 
so violent, that it waa only occasionally I dared venture from the 
house. I can give no account how we were maintained, while we 
were at Mansfield, nor of the means by which we recovered ; but I 
have a perfect picture before me, of a decent, cleanly house, good 
attendance, and countenances that were kind and cheerful. At the 
same time, 1 have no recollection of conceiving ourselves indebted to 
charity, or of oeing under any apprehensions of future want ; so that 
I can hardly suppose that the circumstance which first occasioned our 
illness, arose from pecuniary distress. 

* Aiter we had recovered sufficient strength, our next remove was 
to Nottingham, where we lodged in a house not far from the Park, 
with the Castle in view, and the brook that winds along the low 
grounds beneath the height on which it is built* A game which I 
do not reraembcr to have seen played any where else, and which 
aiforded me no little pleasure, was that of two men having each a 
round bright ball of iron or steel, to which they had the art of giving 
an ebstic right-line direction along ilie pathway through the Park ; 
and which, if I am not mistaken, they called playing at long tx)wls, 
he who could first attain the goal being the winner. Spell and null, 
bandy, prison-bars, and other field games, in the address or the 
activity of which my little heart delighted, long before I was per* 
mittcd to be a partaker in them, were here among the diversions of 
the summer evening. 

* In many parts, Nottingham is, as I then thought it, a very fine 
town. To me, who had seen so many, its market-place seemed to 
claim an undoubted and high superiority. Situated on a gently 
rising ground, that soon becomes dry after showers, surrounded by 
inns, shops, and other buildings, and well supplied with almost every 
article, it is among the largest, most convenient, and handsomest in 
England. A little beyond it were two remarkable inns, the White 
Lion, and the Blackamoor's Head ; each possessed of vast cellarage, 
wineb of I know not what age, with viands, beds, and other conveni- 
ences, such as it gave roe the greatest satisfaction to hear described, 

* One of our four principal rivers, the noble Trent, llows through 
the meadows below the town, at no very great distance. The 
scenery round it, to my boyish apprehension, was grand. When the 
day and the stream were clear, 1 have often taken a particular 
pleasure in watching the shoala of fish of the smaUer kind in which 
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OF m KClBg lilflH DCKN^gW OO lllOfC OV DIE CBCX- 

A nlUgCf caned die HcmuKage, U]f oa its iMuki* 
and thither I deUghtcd to waft, becaoie it was come a ed wkb 
circumitaflces, which tmcmted mf inuisjiiaiioo* — Here, ai ipcU aa 
in othrr placet in the oittikiru of die town, there were hooaet cat in 
the rock ; atxl I could oot hui faocy them to have been formerly 
iohabttod by a venerable and holy brotherhood of Hennita. Theie 
hooKa were indeed to me objectf of the greatest curiofity* I codd 
nerer ccaae admiring that men thodd perterere in hewing thenuelrct 
out ioch habitation*, and that they ihoiild turn a thing so barren to 
fo much iiMT and profit ; for these roclti were in ha high banks of 
aand-acone^ and on the Cop of them* that k, on the roofa of their 
boBae»« each man had hit garden. 

* I walked much about at Nottingham in company with ray father, 
to whom I wa* very eager to communicate all my juvenile pleasure*, 
and of whom I aluo made conitant inquiries with respect to the 
objccta we taw. He* however^ could oftener make conjectures than 
grre informatton. I imagine his reason for taking me thus into the 
air, waa, as he hoped, to arrest the progress of the asthma which daily 
increased, and became alarming ; for there were times when I could 
not walk aboTe a few yards without standing still to recover breath* 
Such medical people as my father could obtain access to, were con- 
miited ; but the general opinion was that unless youth and growth 
should relieve mr, the disease was for life. An intelligent surgeon 
happened to think otherwise: he entertained hopes, he said, pro- 
vided 10 issue was made, and carefully kept open on the inside of 
each leg below the knee. My father accepted his offer to perforate 
the skin, and direct me in dressing the issues ; for to my known 
prudence this care was readiJy committed. The succe^is of the 
remedy eaualled the expectations of the surgeon. The cure, aided 
no doubt by my youth and cheerful temperament, was progressively 
visible from week to week, and my joy and thankfulness to my 
medical guide were great. Whoever he was, I certainly owe him 
much I but 1 have forgotten hia name. This must have happened in 
the year 1756 or 7, but I believe the latter. 



CHAPTER VIII 

* PtJBLic tights, even though cruel, have been, through all ages, the 
delight of the herd of m^^nkind. The sessions were just over, and a 
milcfactor, who had been sentenced to death, was left by the judge 
SO 
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for eX€Ctitioa. My father proposed that we ahould accompany the 
crowd, and see what was to be seen. To this I consented ; we 
followed the cart to the g^lowB which stood at some distance from 
the town ; and by talking with each other, listening to remarks that 
were made, some of them charitable, others tainted with a revengeful 
spirit, and by frequendy stopping to obserye the agitation of the poor 
wretch whose life was so soon to cease, I was thrown into a very 
pensive state of mind. However^ taking my father by the hand, I 
patiently waited the awful moment when the cap was drawn over 
the culprit's eyes, and he was suddenly lifted into the air. Here 
hia convulsive struggles, to my young and apprehensive imagination, 
were intolerable: I soon turned my eyes away, unable to look any 
longer ; and my father seeing the pain I was in, said, '* Come, Tom, 
let OS go*" ** Oh yes, yes, father, as fast as we can," was my reply. 
The effect on my mind was such, that I made, as I suppose, the 
6r8t fixed resolution of my life, and declared it in a tone that de- 
noted how determined I was, — " Never again, while I live," said I, 
•' will I go, and see a malefactor put to death." Five or six and 
twenty years afterwards, I thought it an act of duly to change this 
determinauon when I w;is first at Paris in the year 17^^^. Through 
life, however, when hanging, and the various ways in which men 
exterminate each other, have been talked of, I have rarely, if ever, 
forgotten the poor dying culprit of Nottingham. 

' It should seem that men have at all times had the good sense to 
contrast their melancholy and often disgusting institutions, with others 
of an opposite tendency ; and that seldom fail in the very nature of 
them to revive the sickening heart, and give it animation and delight. 

*The time of NoUinghara Races drew near. My father was a 
great lover of horses, as I have said ; and from his discourse, as well 
as the little I had seen of these noble animals, I was eager to become 
better acquainted with them. My father recapitulated the different 
places at which he had seen horses rtm, recounted the names of the 
famous winners he had known, and filled up the picture with the 
accidents common on such occasions, the amazing cunning of sharpers, 
the punishments inflicted on some of their detected rogueries; the 
cries of the betting chair, the tumult of the crowd when the horses 
were running, the danger of being too near the course, with the 
difficulty of keeping it clear, tl>e multitude of gaming and drinking 
booths, and all that variety of delightful commotion which was cal- 
culated to gratify my boyish fancy. The whole scene was like 
enchantment; and all my wishes were now centered in its being 
realised. 

*Tea days or a fortnight before the time, straggling horses for 
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the different platea began to drop in; and of course to take their 
morning and crening exercise on the course, where they might be 
seen. This was a pleasure not to be neglected cither by me or my 
father. I was delighted with the fineness of their limbs, their glotsy 
coats ; and not a little amused, when following them from exercise 
to the stable, if I were but allowed to take a peep, and see how their 
body-clothes were managed » how the currying and brushing of them 
was performed, their high straw beds prepared, their long hay care- 
fully chosen, and their oats sifted and re-sifted. Every thing about 
a racehorse is precious : but I pitied them for being so much stinted 
in their food, and especially when my father told me it must daily 
decrease, and that the night before they started they must fast. 

* But the great and glorious part which Nottingham held in the 
anna!s of racing this year, arose from the prize of the King'e plate, 
which was to be contended for by the two horses which every body 
I heard speak considered as undoubtedly the best in England, and 
perhaps ec|ual to any that had ever been known, Childers alone ex- 
cepted* Their names were, Careless and Atlas. Careless, who had 
been bred by a worthy and popular Baronet of the county (I forget 
his name) was the decided favourite of every man in Nottingham, 
gentle or simple* The prowess and equal, if not superior, merit of 
Atlas, were very boldly asserted by strangers, and particularly by 
jockeys, betters, and men of the turf. If I do not mistake, Atlas 
was the property of, and bred by the Duke of Devonshire. How- 
ever, he had received a previous defeat in runnmg against Careless ; 
and this defeat the men of Nottingham considered as little less than 
a certainty of future victory. The opposite party affirmed that Atlas, 
being a remarkably powerful hor*»e (I think seventeen hands high), 
had not then attained his full force. There was a story in circula- 
tion concerning him, which if true deserved to be remembered. He 
was a full bred horse out of the Duke*8 own stud, and consequently 
was intended for training: but being unwieldy when foaled, and as 
he grew up becoming still more so, he was rejected on account of 
his size and clumsiness, and banished to the cart breed. Among 
these inferiors he remained, till by some accident, either of playful- 
ness or fright, several of them started together, and the vast advantage 
of Atlas in speed happening to be noticed, it was then thought proper 
by the grooms to restore him to his blood companions. 

*Of those who in the least amused or busied themselves with 
such affairs, Careless and Atlas occupied the whole discourse. Many 
people who seemed to reason plausibly enough on the subject, affirmed 
that if any thing lost the race to Careless, it would be the inferior 
skill of his rider, by whom neither the ground nor the powers of the 
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horie would be well economized ; he was merely the groom of a 
couDtry gentleniaii. When the race was over, these accusations were 
Tociferated with wearisome reiteration. 

* On the appobted day, however, they both darted for the king's 
plate ; and I believe there was scarcely a heart on the racc-course, 
that did not swell with hope and fear. As for my own little one, it 
was all in rapture for Careless. He was so finely made, his coat 
was so bright, his eye so beaniing, his limbs so animated, and every 
motion seemed so evidently to declare, "I can fiy, if I please," that 
I could not endure the thought of his being conquered, Alas for 
the men of Nottingham, conquered he was! I forget whether it 
was at two or three heats, but there was many an empty purse on 
that night, and many a sorrowful heart. 



CHAPTER IX 



* These different incidents had raised a strong desire in my mind to 
be better acquainted with a subject that had given to mc, and as I 
thought to every body, so much emotion, and I began to consider 
what might be done. At that lime I was rather a burthen to my 
father than a help. I believe I assisted him a little in Uie mending 
of shoes, but my asthma till very lately, as well as my youth, had 
prevented my making much progress. At one- time indeed 1 had 
been persuaded, though much against my will, to become apprentice 
to a stocking-weaver ; but this, I forget how, broke off, at which I 
was very glad : I did not like stocking-weaving. The question now 
occurred to me, whether it would not be possible to procure the 
place of a stable-boy, at Newmarket. I was at this time in point of 
clothing in a very mean, not to say ragged condition, and in other 
respects, was not much better off. The stable-boys I saw at Notting- 
ham, were healthy, clean, well fed, well clothed, and remarkable rather 
for their impudence, than seeming to live under any kind of fear or 
hardship. Except their impudence, I liked every thing else I saw 
about them ; and concluded that if I could obuin so high a situation 
as this, I should be very fortunate, 

'These reflections preyed so much upon my mind, that I was at 
last induced to mention them to my father ; and he having a pre- 
dilection for every thing belonging to a horse, and therefore a high 
respect for this, the noblest state of that animal's existence, readily 
fell into my views, and only feared they coold not be accomplished. 
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He resolved however that trial shoufd be made ; and after iDquiring 
among the Jockeys, thought it advi&able to apply to a Mr. Wood- 
cock, who kept stables four or five mtJea from Newmarket, where he 
trained horses entrusted to his care. Mr. Woodcock examined me, 
asked my age, found I was light of weight, and, aa I suppose, liking 
the answers I gave to his qucBtione, to our very great joy, agreed to 
take me upon trial. In the course of my life, there have been several 
changes, that each in their turn, greatly affected my spirits, and gave 
me advantages far beyond what I had ever before enjoyed : of these 
gradual elevations, this was the first. I should now be somebody. 
I should be entrusted with the management of one of that race 
of creatures that were the most admired and beloved by me : I 
should be well clothed, wear a livery, which would shew 1 belonged 
to one of the great : I should not only have food enough, but of tliat 
kind which was highly relishing to tlie appetite of youth ; and, in 
addition to all this, should receive an annuiil stipend. I jumped as 
it were, from a precarious and mean existence, where I could not 
tell what worse might happen, into a permanent and agreeable employ- 
ment* 1 had only to learn to ride, and perform the duties of a 
stable-boy, of which I had no fear, for I supposed them far less 
difficult than I afterwards found ihey were. 

* The grooms that reside at, and in the vicinity of this famed town, 
are all more or less, acquainted with each other ; and on Mr. 
Woodcock's recommendation, I was put under the care of Jack 
Clarke, who lived with Captain Vernon, he having luckily a led 
horse, which I was to mount. The day of parting with my father, 
and of beginning our journey, was an anxious one. He could 
not too emphatically repeat the few well mciint precepts he had so 
often given me, nor I too earnestly assure him, 1 would love and 
obey him all my life. Notwithstanding his severity, he was passion- 
ately fond of me, my heart entered into the same feelings, and there 
was great and unfeigned affection between us» 



CHAPTER X 

* As IS the custom In traveliiog with trained horses, we set off early, 
and walked without hurry* When we stopped to breakfast, the 
plenty of excellent cold beef, bread and cheese, with the best table- 
beer, and as much as we pleased, gave me a foretaste of the fortunate 
change I had made. This indeed exceeded my utmost expectations, 
— I was entering upon a new existence, — was delighted, fiiJJ of 
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hope, and cheerfiil alacrity, yet too timid to be presumptuous, 
Clarke, being a good-tempered lad, and seeing me happy, attempted 
to play me no tricks whatever. On the cootrary, he gave me all 
the caution and advice he could, to guard me against being drawn 
into the common-place deceptions, most of them nasty, many of them 
unhealthy, and all of them tending to make the poor tyro, a common 
Jaughing'Stock, unifbrmJy practised by the resident boys, upon every 
new comer. I do not recollect one-half these tricks : but that 
with which they begin, if I do not mistake, is to persuade their 
victim, that the first thing necessary for a well-trained stable-boy, 
is to borrow as many waistcoats as he can, and in the morning after 
he has dressed and fed his horse, to put them all on, take a race of 
perhaps two or three miles, return home^ strip himself stark naked, 
and immediately be covered up in the hot dung-hilt ; which, they 
asfure him, is the method the grooms take when they sweat them- 
selves down to ride a race. Should the poor fellow follow their 
directions, they conclude the joke with pail-fulls of cold water, which 
itand ready, to throw over him. 

•Another of their diversions used to be that of hunting the owl, 
which is already very whimsically described in a book of much 
humour, and tolerably well-koown, called Tim Bobbin's Lancashire 
dialect. To catch the owH, is to persuade a booby that there is an 
owl found at roost in the corner of a barn ; that a ladder must be 
jplaced against a hole, through which, when the persons within shall 
DC pleased to hoot and hunt him, he must necessarily fly, as the bam 
door is shut, and every other outlet closed : that the boy chosen to 
catch the owl must mount this ladder on the outside, and the pur- 
blind animal, they say, will fly directly into his hat. When the 
owl-catcher is persuaded to all this, and mounts to his post, the 
game begins : hallooing and absurd noises are made ; the fellows 
within divert themselves with laughing at what is to come, and 
pretending to call to one another to drive the owl fron» this place to 
that ; while two or three of them approach nearer and nearer to the 
hole, when they discharge the contents of their full tubs and pails on 
the head of the expecting owl-catcher, who is generally precipitated 
from his ladder to some soft, but not rery agreeable preparation 
below. 

•Clarke warned me against several other of the games at which I 
should be invited to play ; in most of which there was some whim, 
but a great deal more of that dirty wit in which ill-bred boys are 
known to delight. Clarke, however, did me this essential service, 
that he not only taught me to avoid all the snares he mentioned, but 
rendered me so wary, that ail the time I was among this raiBchicvous 
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crew, I was never once entrapped by them. At this they occasion- 
ally exprcsaed great wonder ; perhaps, bad they known the secret, 
they would have taken their revenge on Clarke. 

' The weather through the whole of our journey was fine, the ride 
highly agreeable, and the instruction and information I received 
from Clarke, made it still more pleasant to me. The only place I 
can distinctly remember having passed through and made a short 
stay atf was Huntingdon. 



CHAPTER XI 

* As I have said, Mr. Woodcock resided in the vicinity of New- 
naarket, at the distance of three or four miles ; and to the house where 
he lived Clarke immediately took me, gave up his charge, and we 
parted, I believe with mutual good-will : at least my feelings towajfds 
him were grateful and friendly. As a thing of course, there must 
have been stables belonging to the house of Mr. Woodcock, but I 
cannot recollect what train he had under him ; and to say the truth, 
I cannot fix upon any one figure, man, boy, or animal, except a grey 
filly, on the back of which I was put, and which I was entrusted 
with the care of. 

* I doubt if Mr. Woodcock was at home on my arrival. His 
family was small, and had the air of being genteel. It consisted of 
himself, his wife, and their daughter, who was about eleven years 
old. All that I can now recollect of Mrs. and Miss Woodcock, 
is, having seen them very neatly dressed in white, that the mother 
assumed a very superior but obliging manner, and that I stood much 
in awe of her. Trees were thinly scattered to some distance round 
the house: the parlour was very neat, and rather spacious. In this 
I received one of those early lessons in mora! honesty, which 
produce a greater effect on the mind of a child, or even of a youth, 
than is generally supposed. One afternoon, the tea-things and sugar- 
bason being set out in the parlour before Mrs. and Miss Woodcock 
had come down, I was passing the door, and that delicious bait of 
boyhood, a fine lump of sugar, caught my eye. I looked, considered, 
looked again, saw nobody, found it irresistible, and venturing step by 
step on tiptoe, seized the tempting prize, thinking myself secure ; but 
3iB I turned back to hasten away with it, the first object that struck 
me was a young gentleman, stretched either on a chair or sopha 
behind the door, with a book in his hand, a look directed to me, and 
a smile on his countenance. I cannot express the shame I felt : but I 
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immediately returned the sugar to its place, cast down my eyes, and 
slunk away, most heartily mortified, especially when the young gentle- 
man's smile broke out into a laugh, 

* I forgot to mention, though it will easily be supposed, that when 
I entered on my new profession, my dress was changed, and I was 
made to look something like a stable-boy. 

* Miss Woodcock was a very neat little girl, and it somehow 
happened, though I know not by what means, that I soon got rather 
in favour with her. She would whisper with me when wc met near 
the house, chide me if she saw what she thought an impropriety, and 
once or twice condescended to be half or quite angry witli rae, while 
I did all in my power to please her. These trifling advances, how- 
ever, which spoke rather the innocence of the age, than the intention 
of the mind, were soon put an end to by an accident tliai had nearly 
proTcd fataJ to me. 

•Perfectly a novice as I was, though I could &it with seeming 
safety on a quiet horse, I neither knew how to keep a firm seat, nor 
suddenly to seize one, and I was almost certain of being tlirown if 
any thing that was but a iitdc violent or uncommon happened, I was 
walking the dark grey filly quite a foot-pace in the forest, when in an 
instant something startled her, and made her spring aside : by which 
I was not only unseated and thrown, but unfortunately for me, my 
foot hung in the stirrup ; her fright was increased, she began to kick 
and plunge violently, and I received a blow in the stomach, which, 
though it freed me from the stirrup, left me, as was supposed, for no 
inconsiderable time, dead. Somebody, I imagine, was riding with 
me, for the alarm was soon given : I was taken up, carried home, 
treated with great humanity, and by bleeding and otlier medical 
mcans^ signs of life at length became visibfe. All that I myself 
recollect of a circumstance so very serious, and so very near being 
mortal, was, that I was thrown, kicked, and dreadfully frightened ; 
that some time afterwards I found myself very ill in bed, in a very 
Dcat chamber, and that I was spoken to and attended with great 
kindness till my recovery. 

*This accident, however, put an end to my jockeyship in the 
service of Mr. Woodcock : he discovered a little too late, that the 
dark grey filly and I could not be trusted safely together* But 
though he turned me away, he did not desert me. He recommended 
rae to the service of a little deformed groom, remarkably long in the 
fork, 1 think of the name of Johnstone, who was esteemed an excellent 
rider, and had a string of no less than thirteen famous horses, the 
property of the Duke of Grafton, under his care. This was 
acknowledged to be a service of great repute : but the shrewd little 
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groom soon discovered that I had alt my trade to leam, and I was 
again dismissed. 

* After this new disappoiolment, I felt perhaps a more serious alarm 
than is usual with boys at sych an age. For, independently of natural 
sensibility, I had seen so much of the world, had so often been 
intnisted mtb its petty affairs, depended so much upon my ability to 
act for myself^ and had been so confident in my assurances to my 
father that I ran no risk in venturing alone into the world, that my 
fears were not trifling when I found myself so far from him, thrown 
out of place, and convicted of being unabJe to perform the task I had 
so inconsideratety undertaken. Mr. Johnstone told me I must 
endeavour to get a place, but that for his part he could say little in 
my favour ; however, he would suffer me lo remain a few days among 
the boys. My dc»[X)ndency was the greater, because, the morning 
before, when a horse th:it I was riding shook himself in his saddle, ua 
horses are sometimes observed to do, I fell from his back as much 
terriiied as if he had been rearing, plunging, and kicking. To hardy 
grooms, and boys that delight in playing the braggan, this was a truly 
ridiculous instance of cowardice, and was repeated with no little 
malignity and laughter. 



CHAPTER XII 



*Thb unforeseen relief, that has been given to misfortune under 
circumstances apparently quite hopeless, has frequently been remarked, 
and not seldom affirmed to be an incontestible proof of a particular 
providence. 

* I know not where I got the information, nor how, but in the very 
height of my distress, 1 heard that Mr. John Watson, training and 
riding groom to Captain Vernon, a gentleman of acute notoriety on 
the turf, and in partnership with the then I-ord March, the present 
Duke of y ueensbury, was in want of, but just then found it difficult 
to procure a Gtable-boy. To make this pleasing intelligence still 
more wekome, the general character of John Watson was, that, 
though he was one of the iirst grooms in Newmarket, he was 
remarkable for being good-tempered ; yet the manner in which he 
disciplined his boys, though mild, was effectual, and few were m 
better repute. One consequence of this, however, was, that, if any 
lad was dismissed by John Watson, it was not easy for him to find 
a place. 

* With him Jack Cbrke lived, the lad with whom I came from 
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Nottingham : this waa another fortunate circumstance, and contributed 
to inspire me with confidence* My present hopes were so strongly 

^contrasted with my late fears, that they were indeed enviable. To 
!ak for once in metaphor, I had been aa one of those who walk in 
le shadow of the valley of death : an accidental beam of the sun 
rokc forth, and I had a beatific view of heaven. 
* It was no difficult matter to meet with John Watson : he was so 
attentive to stable-hours, tliat, except on extraordinary occasions, he 
was always to be found* Being first careful to make myself look as 
much like a stable-boy as I could> I came at the hour of four (the 
summer hour for opening the afternoon stables, giving a slight feed of 
oats, and going out to evening exercise), and ventured to ask if I 
could see John Watson. The immediate answer was in the affirma- 
tive, John Watson came, looked at mc with a serious, but good- 
naturcd, countenance, and accosted mc first with, " Well, my lad, 
what b your business ? I suppose I can guess j you want a place ? " 
— ** Yes, Sir."— •« Who have you lived with ? "— " Mr, Woodcock, 
on the forest : one of your boys, Jack Clarke* brought me with him 
from Nottingham." " How came you to leave Mr. Woodcock ? " 
— ** I had a sad fall from an iron grey filly, that almost killed mc.'* — 
'♦That is bad indeed !— and so you left him?" — "He turned mc 
away. Sir.*' — *' That is honest : 1 like your speaking the truth. So 
you are come from him to mc V* At this question I cast my eyes 
down, and hesitated, then fearfully answered, " No, Sir."—** No ! 
what, change roasters twice in so short a time i " — " I can't help it, 

tSir, if I am turned away," This last answer made him smile. 
** Where arc you now, then ? "— " Mr. Johnstone gave me leave to stay 
with the boys a few days." **That is a good sign. I suppose you 
mean little Mr. Johnstone at the other end of the town i " — ** Yes, 
Sir." — *' Well, as you have been so short a time in the stables, I am 
not surprised he should turn you away : he would have every body 
about him as clever as himself, they must all know their business 
thoroughly. However they must learn it tiomewhere. I will venture 
to give you a trial, but I must first inquire your character of my good 
friends, Woodcock and Johnstone, Come to-morrow morning at 
nine, and you shall have an answer." 

*It may well be supposed I did not forget the appointment; and 

a fortunate one I found tt, for I was accepted on trial at four pounds 

or guineas a year, with the usual livery clothing. My station was 

immediately assigned me. Here was a remarkably quiet three years 

Id colt, lately from the discipline of the breaker ; and of him I 

|w3i ordered to take charge, instructed by one of the upper boys in 

[every thing that was to be done, and directed to back him and keep 
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pace with the rest) when they went to escerdse, only taktog care to 
keep a strait line, and to walk, canter^ and j^allop the last. For* 
tunaiely for me bis temper appeared to be 60 quiet (for he had been 
put into full training at an early age), that I found not the least 
difficulty in managing him. My reputation, therefore, among the 
boys, which is an essential circumstance, sulFered no stain. 

*■ I ought to mention, that though I have spoken of Mr. Johnstone, 
and may do of more Misters among the grooms, it ia only because I 
have forgotten their christian names : for, to the best of my recollec- 
tion, when I was at Newmarket, it was the invariable practice to de- 
nominate each groom by his christian and surname, unless any one 
happened to possess some peculiarity that marked him. For instance, 
1 remember a litde man in years, grown timid from age, but other- 
wise supposed to be the best rider in England, and remarkable for 
his knowledge of almost every race-course, whose name, I think, wa« 
William Cheevers ; and of whom it was the custom to speak, by 
calling him Old Will, The Old One, and the like, I mention this, 
as it may be now or hereafter, a distinctive mark of the changes of 
manners. I know not what appellations are given to grooms at 
Newmarket al the present day, but at the time I speak of, if any 
grooms had been called Misters, my master would certainly have 
been among the number ; and his constant appellation by every body, 
except his own boys who called him John, was simply John Watson. 

* With respect to me, his conduct seems to shew that he understood 
ray character better than the grooms who had judged of it before : as I 
did not long ride a quiet colt at the tail of the string (on whose back 
he soon put a new-comer), but had a dun horse, by no means a tame 
or safe one, committed to my care. Instead of timidity, he must 
have remarked various traits of courage in me, before he would have 
ventured on this step. In corroboration of this I may cite the 
following proof. I continued to ride the dun horse through the 
winter* It was John Watson's general practice to exercise his 
horses over the flat, and up Cambridge hill on tlie west side of 
Newmarket ; but the rule was not invariable. One wintry day he 
ordered us up to the Bury hills. It mizzled a very sharp sleet, the 
wind became uncommonly cutting, and Dun, the horse I rode, being 
remarkable for a tender skin, found the wind and the sleet, which 
blew directly up his nostrils, so very jjainful, that it suddenly made 
him outrageous. He started from the rank in which he was walking, 
tried to unseat me, endeavoured to set off full speed, and when he 
found he could not master me so as to get head, began to rear, snorted 
most violendy, threw out behind, plunged, and used every mischievous 
exertioDt of which the muscular powers of a blood horse are capable. 
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I, who felt the uneasiness he suffered before his violence began, being 
luckily prepared, sat lirm, as steady and upright, as if this had been 
his usual exercise. John Watson was riding beside his horses, and a 
groom, I belicFe it was old Cheevers, broke out into an exclamation 
- — ** By God, John, that is a fine lad ! " " Aye, aye,'* replied 
Watson, highly satisfied^ *' you will find some time or other tliere are 
few in Newmarket that will match him." To have behaved with true 
courage, and to meet with applause Ukc this, especially from John 
Watson, was a triumph, such as I could at this time have felt in no 
other way with the same sweet satisfaction. My horsemanship had 
been seen by aU the boys, — my praises had been heard by them aJL 

* It will not be amiss here to remark that boys with strait legs, 
small calves, and knees that project but little, seldom become ex* 
ccllent riders. I, on the contrary, was somewhat bow-legged, I had 
then the custom of turning in my toes, and my knees were protuberant. 
I soon learned that the safe hold for sitting steady was to keep the 
knee and the calf of the leg strongly pressed against the side of the 
animal that endeavours to imhorse you : and as little accidents afford 
frequent occasions to remind the boys of this rule, it becomes so 
rooted in the memory of the intelligent, that their danger is com- 
paratively triiling. 

* Of the temperaments and habits of blood horses there arc great 
varieties, and those very strongly contrasted. The majority of them 
are playful, but their gambols arc dangerous to the timid or unskilful. 
They are all easily and suddenly alarmed, when any thing they do 
not understand forcibly catches their attention, and they are then to 
be feared by the bad horseman, and carefully guarded against by the 
good. Very serious accidents have happened to the best. But, 
besides their general disposition to playfulness, there is a great pro- 
pensity in them to become what the jockeys call vicious. High-bred, 
hot in blood, exercised, fed, and dressed so as to bring that heat to 
perfection, their tender skins at all times subject to a sharp curry- 
comb, hard brusliing, and when they take sweats, to scraping with 
wooden instruments, it cannot be but that they are frequently and 
exceedingly irritated. Intending to make themselves felt and feared, 
they will watch their opportunity to bite, stamp, or kick ; I mean 
those among them that are vicious. Tom, the brother of Jack 
Clarke, after sweating a grey horse that belonged to Lord March, 
with whom he lived, while he was either scraping or dressing him, 
was seized by the animal by the shoulder, litted from the ground, and 
carried two or three hundred yards before the horse loosened his 
hold. Old Forester, a horse that belonged to Captain Vernon all the 
while I remained at Newmarket, was obliged to be kept apart, and 
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being foundered^ to live at grass, where he was conlrned to a close 
paddock. Except Tom Wat-soo, a yownger brother of John, he 
would suffer do lad to come near him : if in his paddock, he would 
run furiously at the first person that approached, and if in the sublc, 
would kick and assault every one within his reach. Horses of this 
kind seem always to select their favourite boy. Tom Watson, 
indccdi had attained to man's estate, and in his brother's absence, 
which was rare, acted as superintendent. Horses, commonly speak- 
ing, are of a friendly and generous nature ; but there are anecdotes of 
the malignant and savage ferocity of some, that are scarcely to be 
credited : at least many such are traditional at Newmarket. 

* Of their friendly disposition towards their keepers, there is a 
trait known to every boy that has the care of any one of them, which 
ought not to be omitted. The custom is to rise very early, even 
between two and three in the morning, when the days lengthen. In 
the course of the day, horses and boys have much to do. About 
half after eight, perhaps, in the evening, the horse has his last feed 
of oats, which he generally stands to enjoy in the centre of his 
smooth, carefully made bed of clean long straw, and by the side of 
him the weary boy will often lie down : it being held as a maxim, a 
rule without exception, that were he to lie even till morning, the 
horse would never lie down himself, but stand still, careful to do his 
keeper no harm. I should add, however, that the boy must keep 
awake, not for fear of the horse, but of the mischievous disposition of 
his comrades. Should sleep happen to overcome him, some lad will 
take one of those tough ashen plants with which they ride, and 
measuring his aim, strike him with all his force, and endeavour to 
make the longest wale he possibly can, on the leg of the sleeper. 1 
remember to have been so punished once, when the blow, I con- 
cluded, was given by Tom Watson, as I thought no other boy in the 
stable could have made so large a walc ; it reached from the knee to 
the instep, and was of a finger's breadth. 



CHAPTER XHI 



'There are few trades or professions, each of which has not a 
uniform mode of life peculiar to it, subject only to such slight 
variations as are incidental and temporary. This observation is 
particularly applicable to the life of a stable-boy. 

* All the boys in the stable rise at the same hour, from half-past two 
in spring, to between four and five in the depth of winter. The 
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horsea hear theni when they awaken each other, and neigh, to denote 
their eagerness to be fed. Being dressed, the boy begins with care- 
fully clearing out the manger, and giving a feed of oats, which he is 
obh'ged no less carefiiJJy to sift. He then proceeds to dress the litter; 
that is, to shake the bed on which the horse has been lying, remove 
whatever is wet or unclean, and keep the remaining straw in the 
stable for another time. The whole stables are then thoroughly 
swept, the few places for fresh air are kept open, the great heat of the 
stable graduaJly cooled, and the horse, having ended his first feed, is 
roughly cleaned and dressed, In about half an hour after they begin, 
or a little better, the horses have been rubbed down, and re-clothed, 
saddled, each turned in his stall, then bridled, mounted, and the whole 
string goes out to morning exercise ; he that leads being the first ; 
for each boy knows his place* 

* Except by accident, the race-horse never trots* He must either 
walk or gallop ; and in exercise, even when it is the hardest, the 
gallop begins slowly and gradually, and increases till the horse is 
nearly at full speed* When he has galloped half a mile, the boy 
begins to push him forward, without relaxation, for another half-mile. 
This is at the period when the horses are in full exercise, to which 
ih^y come by degrees. The boy that can best regulate these degrees 
among those of light weight, is generally chosen to lead the gallop ; 
that is, he goes first out of the stable, and first returns. 

* In the time of long exercise, this is the first bruihing gaihp* A 
brushing gallop signifies that the horses are nearly at full speed before 
it Is over, and it is commonly made at last rather up hill. Having 
all pulled up, the horses stand some two or three minutes, and recover 
their wind; they then leisurely descend the hill and take a long 
walk; after which they are brought to water. But in this, as in 
every thing else (at least as soon as long exercise begins), every thing 
to them is measured. The boy counts the number of times the horse 
swallows when he drinks, and allows him to take no more gujps than 
the groom orders, the fewest in the hardest exercise^ and one horse 
more or less than another, according to the judgment of the groom. — 
After watering, a gentle gallop is taken, and after that, another walk 
of considerable length ; to which succeeds the second and last brush- 
ing gallop, which is by far the most severe. When it is over, another 
pause thoroughly to recover their wind is allowed them, their last 
walk is begun, the limits of which are prescribed, and it ends in 
directing their ride homewards. 

*The morning's exercise often extends to four hours, and the 
evening's to much about the same time. Being once in the stable, 
each lad begins his labour. He leads the horse into bis stall, ties 
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him up, rubs down his legs with straw, takes off his saddle and body 
clothes; curries him carefully, then with both curry-comb and brush, 
never leaves him till he has thoroughly cleaned his skin, so that 
neither spot nor wet, nor any appearance of neglect may be seen about 
him. The horse is then reclothed, and suffered to repose for some 
time, which is first employed in gratifying his hunger, and recovering 
from htfi weariness. All this is performed, and the stables are once 
more shut up, about nine o'clock. 

'Accustomed to this life, the boys are very little overcome by 
fatigue, except that early in the morning they may be drowsy. I 
have sometimes fallen slightly asleep at the beginning of the first 
brushing gallop. But if they are not weary, they are hungry, and 
they make themselves ample amends for all they have done. Nothing 
perhaps can exceed the enjoyment of a stable-hoy's breakfast: what 
then may not be said of mine, who had so long been used to suffer 
hunger, and so seldom found the means of satisfying it? Our 
breakfast consisted of new milk, or milk porridge, then the cold 
meat of the preceding day, most excjuisite Gloucester checsej fine 
white bread, and concluded with plentiful draughts of table-beer. 
All this did not overload the stomach, or in the least deprive mc 
of my youthfuJ aaivity, except that like others I might sometimes 
take a nap for an hour, after so small a portion of sleep. 

* For my own part, so total and striking was the change which 
had taken place in my situation, that I could not but feel it very 
sensibly. 1 was more conscious of it than most boys would have 
been, and therefore not a little satisfied. The former part of my 
life had most of it been spent in turmoil, and often in singular 
wretchedness. 1 had been exposed to every want, every weariness, 
and every occasion of despondency, except that such poor sufferers 
become reconciled to, and almost insensible of suifering, and boyhood 
and beggary are fortunately not prone to despond. Happy had been 
the meal where 1 had enough ; rich to me was the rag that kept me 
warm ; and heavenly the pillow, no matter what, or how hard, on 
which I could lay my head to sleep. Now I was warmly clothed, 
nay, gorgeously, for I was proud of my new livery, and never 
suspected that there was disgrace in it ; I fed voluptuously, not a 
prince on earth perhaps with half the appetite, and never-failing 
relish ; and instead of being obliged to drag through the dirt after 
the most sluggish, obstinate, and despised among our animals, I was 
mounted on the noblest that the earth contains, had him under my 
care, and was borne by him over hill and dale, far outstripping the 
wings of the wind. Was not this a change, such as might excite 
reflection even in the mind of a boy ! 
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* Boys, when at full liberty, and thus kept in healtK and exercise, 
are eager at pJay. The games most common at Newmarket, were 
fives, spell and null, marbles, chuck-fart hmg, and spinning tops, at 
which, as well as marbles and fives, I excelled. Another game 
called holes, was occasionally played by a few of the boys. This 
was a game of some little study, and was much delighted in by the 
shepherd boys and men, who tended their Hocks on that vast plain 
(as then it was) on which Newmarket stood. Three squ^-ircs were 
cut in the earth, one within the other, in each side of which were 
three holes. Each antagonist had nine warriors or bits of stick to 
combat the opposing nine. What the rules of the game were, I 
have forgotten ; but I believe the most essential of them was, that he 
was the victor who could imprison his adversary's men, or leave 
them no further space to move in. If the choice of the move were 
given, I, and other good players, knew how to win at this game 
with certainty. Till I discovered the secret, I was greatly devoted 
to the game. 

* In order to have fair play allowed me at these differeot games, I 
had my little infant labours of Hercules to perform ; or, to speak 
more properly and plainly, to fight my way, and convince all the 
boys of my own age, I was not to be cowed by them. All boys are 
wranglers ; and out of this propensity the elder boys at Newmarket 
take pleasure in creating themselves diversion. Jack Clarke, who 
was about seventeen > was a very good natured, peaceable lad : but al) 
the others in our stable were very assiduous in exciting the little ones 
to quarrel, and persuading him, who would have wished to remain at 
peace, to believe he must certainly be a coward. This stigma I was 
not willing to be loaded with : the consequence was, that battle after 
battle was fought, first between mc and Jack, and then between me 
and Tom, for two of us were so named. Jack had been a shepherd 
boy, was older by some months than myself, preceded me as a 
jockey, was a most inveterate, obstinate, and unfair antagonist, for 
he would bite, kick, or do any thing to gain the victory, was quite as 
strong as myself, and excessively hardy. However, he entirely 
wanted method and presence of mind j and after three or four 
desperate contests, he was obliged fairly to own he was not my equal* 
Tom, who came into the service after mc, was likewise older, larger* 
limbed, and had more strength ; but my conquest of him was much 
more easy. He had bones, sinews, and thews, as Shakspeare says, 
but little heart ; he was prevailed on to venture a second combat, but 
not a third. I had the good fortune also to face and outface those 
among Lord March's boys, who lived opposite to us, and with whom 
we had continual intercourse ; so that, though I was but thirteen, I 
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became the acknowledged hero among the boys of both stables, under 
fifteen years of age. Thus much for the footing on which I stood 
with my rivals within the first half-year after I came to live with 
John Watson. It must be remembered, that all the tricks of which 
Jack Clarke had warned me, had been tried upon me in vain. 
These things, together with my aptitude at play, soon placed me as 
the leading boy of the young fry. 

* From nine o'clock in the momin^^ till four, the whole time is at 
the boy'fi own disposal, except that of breakfasting and dining, which 
he is seldom apt to think ill employed. But in summer, spring, and 
autumn, the stables are again opened at four, and woe to him who is 
absent ! I never was but once, when unfortunately Captain Vernon 
himself happened to arrive at Newmarket. I never saw John 
Watson 80 angry with me before or afterwards ; though even then, 
after giving me four or five strokes across the shoulders with an 
ashen plant, he threw it away in disgust, and exclaimed, as he turned 
from me — ** Damn the boy ! On such a day I " 

•The business to l>e done in the afternoon is but a repetition, with 
little or no variety, of that which I have described for the morning, 
except that they return to stables at seven, or rather earlier, again 
dress their horses, give them a 6rat feed, go to supper themselves, 
give a second feed, prepare the horses' beds, pick and prepare the 
hay with which they sup, and by nine o'clock the stables are once 
more shut up, containing both horses and boys. 



CHAPTER XIV 

» The time I remained at Newmarket, was upwards of two years and 
a half; during which many things occurred worthy of remembrance ; 
and lliough in their nature dissimilar, yet all tending to have that 
influence on character, by which, if my poor philosophy holds good, 
character is progressively formed. Instead of relating these different 
accidents as they occurred, I shall rather endeavour to collect them 
into classes, beginning with those that immediately belong to the 
business of a jockey. 

* I have already remarked how necessary it is for the best horseman 
never to be off his guard. At the time the Itttlc accident I am going 
to relate happened, and which I could not but then consider as rather 
disgraceful, I was so persuaded of being always on the alert, and of 
my power of instantaneously recovering my seat, that I supposed 
what followed to be nearly an impossibility.— The horse that I then 
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rode happened to be unwell ; and did Dot take his morning and evening 
exercise with the others. I was therefore ordered to walk, him out 
a couple of hours in the middJc of the day, to canter him gcndy, give 
him a certain quantity of water, and canter and walk him home 
again* The horse was by no means apt to start or play tricks of an 
uncommon kind : he was beRides unwell, and dull in spirits, and I 
was more than usually unsuspicious of accident. After a walk, and a 
very gentle gallop, I brought him to water. Our watering troughs 
stood by a pump under the Devil's Ditch, on the side next to 
Newmarket. Not foreseeing any possible danger, I held the reins 
quite slack, and did not sit upright in my seat, but rested on one 
thigh ; when suddenly, without any warning, a grey rook, of the 
species common to that plain, ascended on the wing up the ditch 
within half a yard of the ground, and in a direction that would 
scarcely have missed the horse's head. At this sudden apparition, 
an arrow from a bow could hardly exceed the velocity witli which 
he darted round to avoid his enemy ; and the impulse was so unfore- 
seen, and so irresistible, that I and my whole stock of self-confidence, 
and self-conceit, lay humbled in the dust. I was greatly afraid, lest 
my disgrace should be witnessed by any one, and particularly that the 
horse should make for home : however, his fright ceasing, and his 
health not disposing him to be wanton, he easily suffered himself to 
be caught, and mounted, and my honour received no stain. 

* I iek this accident the more, because I was at this very time 
receiving new marks of confidence in my talents. A horse bred in 
Ireland had been brought into our train : John Watson did not 
think proper to let a boy of heavy weight back him, and among those 
of light weight, I was the only one in whom he durst confide. It 
was for this horse that I quitted the Dun horse, on whose back I had 
obtained such praise, and upon him the other boy of the name of 
Tom was motmted, but only for two or three mornings. Dun 
immediately discovered he was Tom's master, and would not keep 
up in the gallop, but would go what pace he pleased i if struck, he 
began to plunge, kick, and rear, threw his rider, and made all the 
boys laugh and hoot at him, and thoroughly exposed him to morti- 
fication, — I was frequently obliged to change my horse, but it was 
always for one more difficult to maniige; and not only so, but I 
generally preserved an honour that had been early conferred on me, 
that of leading the gallop, let me ride what horse I would. At one 
of these changes I was transferred to the back of a little marc, which 
had long been ridden by Jack Clarke, who was wanted for a horse 
of more power, but of less spirit. On her too I led the gallop. 
She was not so much vicious as full of play. Whenever I pleased, 
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when the gallop was begun^ by a turn of the arm and a pretended 
flourish, I could roakc her start out of the line, clap her head between 
her legs, fling her hind heels in the air, and begin to cut capers- This 
excitement was generally sufficient for the whole string, who would 
start off one after another, each playing his gambols, and perhaps, one 
or two of them throwing their riders. Under such a temptation for 
triumph, I was perhaps as prudent as could be expected from a boy of 
my age ; but when John Watson did not happen to be with us, I 
could not always resist the vanity of shewing that I was equal to the 
best of them, and t|uite before the majority. When John was absent, 
the bad riders would sometimes, before I began the gallop, very 
humbly intrcat me not to play them any tricks ; and when they did, I 
was good-natured enough to comply. 

* Id every stud of horses, there are frequent changes ; and as their 
qualitieg are discovered, one horse is rejected, and a colt or perhaps a 
stranger bought and admitted. It happened on such an occasion, 
that a little horse was brought us from another stud, whence he had 
been rejected for being unmanageable. He had shewn himself restive, 
and bcEides the snalUe, was ridden in a check-rein. I was immedi- 
ately placed on his back, and what seemed rather more extra- 
ordinary, ordered to lead the gallop, aa uauaJ. I do not know how 
it happened, but under me he shewed very little disposition to be 
refractory, and whenever the humour occurred, it was soon overcome ; 
that he was however watchful for an opportunity to do mischief, the 
following incident will discover. Our time for hard exercise had 
begun perhaps a fortnight or three weeks. As that proceeds, the 
boys are less cautious, each having less suspicion of his horse. I 
was leading the gallop one morning, and had gone more than half the 
way towards the foot of Cambridge hill, when something induced me 
to call and speak to a boy behind me ; for which purpose 1 rather 
unseated myself, and as I looked back, rested on my left thigh. 
The arch traitor no sooner felt the precarious seat I had taken, than 
he suddenly plunged from the path, had his head between his legs, 
his heels in the air, and exerting all his power of bodily contortion, 
flung me from the saddle with only one foot in the stirrup, and both 
my legs on the off side. I immediately heard the whole set of boys 
behind shouting triumphantly, "A calf, a calf!" a phrase of con- 
tempt for a boy that is thrown. Though the horse was then in the 
midst of hts wild antics, and increasing his pace to full speed, as far 
as the tricks he was playing would permit, still finding I had a foot 
in the stirrup, I replied to their shouts by a whisper to myself, " It is 
no calf yet.*' The horse took the usual course, turned up Cambridge 
hilJ, and now rather increased his speed than his mischievous tricks. 
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This opportunity I took with that rashness of spirit which h peculiar 
to boys; and notwithstandiog the prodigious speed and irregtdar 
motion of the horse, threw my left le^ over the saddle. It was with 
the utmost difficulty I could preserve my balance, but I did : though 
by this effort I lost hold of the reins, both my feet were out of the 
stirrups^ and the horse for a moment was entirely his own master. 
But my grand object was gained : I was once more firmly seated, the 
rein* and tlie stirrups were recovered. In a twinkling, the horse, 
instead of being pulled up, waa urged to his utmost speed, and when 
he came to the end of the gallop, he stopped of himself with a very 
good will, as he was heartily breathed. The short exclamations of 
the boys at having witnessed what they thought an impossibility, were 
the gratification I received, and the greatest, perhaps^ that could be 
bestowed. 

♦ I once saw an inatance of what may be called the grandeur of 
alarm in a horse. In winter, during short exercise, I was returning 
one evening on the back of a hunter, that was put in training for the 
hunter*8 plate. There had been some little rain, and the channel 
always dry in summer, was then a small brook. As I must have 
rubbed his legs dry if wetted, I gave him the rein, and made him leap the 
brook, which he understood as a challenge for play, and beginning to 
gambol, after a few antics he reared very high, and plunging forward 
with great force, alighted with his fore-feet on the edge of a deep 
gravel-pit half filled with water, so near that a very few inches further 
he must have gone headlong down. His first astonishment and fear 
were so great, that he stood for some time breathless and motionless : 
then» gradually recollecting himself, his back became curved, his ears 
erect, his hind and fore leg in a position for sudden retreat; his 
nostrils from an inward snort burst into one loud expression of horror ; 
and rearing on his hind legs, he turned short round, expressing all 
the terrors he had feit by the utmost violence of plunging* kicking, 
and other bodily exertions. I was not quite bo much frightened as 
he had been, but I was heartily glad when he became quiet again, 
that the accident had been no worse. The only little misfortune I 
had was the loss of my cap, and being obliged to ride back some way 
in order to recover it. 

' Among the disagreeable, and in some degree dangerous accidents 
that happened to me, was the following. We had an old grey blood 
gelding touched in his wind, called Puff, on which John Watson 
generally used to ride. He bad some vicious tricks, and the thing 
that made him dangerous was, that, in the jockey's phrase, he had 
lost his mouth, tliat is, the bit could make no impression on him, and 
he could run away with the strongest rider : but the whim did not 
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often take him. The watering troughs were filled once a d.iy, and 
as they were about a mile and a half distant, each lad performed that 
duty in turns, being obliged to walk for that purpose to the Devifti 
Ditch and back- One day, when it was my turn, old Puff being in 
the stable, Joho Watson allowed me to shorten my task by a ride, of 
which I was very glad, and Puff was soon brought out. For the 
oifice of filling the troughs^ it was necessary to take a pail, and 
accordingly I tlung one with the rim over my right shoulder, and 
under my left arm, as was the way with us when we walked- 1 then 
mounted, but had not gone far, when I found Mr. Puff was determined 
on one of his frolics. He set off at a good round gallop. This I 
should not haye regarded in the least, had it not been for the pail at 
my back. But he was a tall hori^r, tlie ruts before the racecourse 
began were numerous, rough, and often narrow, and he amused him- 
self with crossing tliem ; so that the rim of the pail was very 
disagreeable, and now and then hurt my back severely. I foresaw, 
howercr, that my only remedy was to tire him out at his own diversion* 
As soon, therefore, as I had an opportunity, I turned him upon the 
turf, by which I avoided the worst jolts of the pail ; and instead of 
struggling with him, I gave him head, hurried him forward as fast as 
he could go, passed along the side called the fiat, turned in beside 
the Devil's Ditch, forbore to push him when we came to the watering 
troughs, but found the obstinate old devil was resolved not to stop. 
I then took him full gallop up Cambridge hill, and into Newmarket, 
supposing his own home would satisfy him* But no 1 away he went 
into the town, while some boys belonging to other stables exclaimed, 
" Here is old Puff running away with Watson's Tom.*' At a 
certain distance down the main street, was a street on tJie left, by 
which making a little circle, I might again bring his head homewards, 
and that road I prevailed on him to take ; but as he was not easily 
guided, he thought proper to gallop on the causeway, till he came to 
a post which bent inwards towards the wall, so much that it was 
doubtftil whether his body would pass. He stopped short at a single 
step, but luckily I had foreseen this, or I should certainly have been 
pitched over his neck, and probably my back would have been broken, 
had I not employed both hands with all my force to counteract the 
shock. Having measured the distance with his eye, he saw he could 
pass, which to mc was a new danger : my legs would one or both of 
them have wanted room, but with the same juvenile activity, I raised 
them on the withers, and away again we went, mutually escaping 
unhurt. By this time, however, my gentleman was wearied ; in two 
minutes we were at home, and there he thought proper once more to 
stop. The worst of it, however, was, that I had still to water my 
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troughs* I shall conclude this chapter with a fact which may deserve 
the attention of the philosopher, as an instance of deep feeling, great 
sagacity, and almost unconquerable ambition among horses ; and which 
goes nearly to prove, that they themselvea understand why they con- 
tend with each other. I have mentioned a vicious horse, of the 
name of Forester, that would obey no boy but Tom Wat^n ; he 
was about ten or eleven years old, and had been a horse of some 
repute, but unfortunately his feet foundered, for the cure of which 
he was suffered to remain a great part of his time at grass. How- 
ever, when I had been about a year and a half at Newmarket, 
Captain Vernon thought proper to match him against Elephant, a 
horse belonging to Sir Jennison Shaftoe, whom by the bye I saw 
ride this famous match. Forester, therefore, had been taken up, and 
kept in training a suificient time to qualify him to run this match ; but 
it was evident that his legs and feet were far from being in that sound 
state which such an exertion required, so that we concluded he 
must be beaten, for the reputation of Elephant arose out of his 
power rather than his speed. Either I mistake, or the match was a 
four mile heat over the strait course; and the abilities of Forester 
were such, that he passed the flat, and ascended the hill as far as the 
distance post, nose to nose with Elephant ; so that John Watson who 
rode him began to conceive hopes. Between this and the chair. 
Elephant, in consequence of hard whipping, got some little way before 
him, while Forester exerted every possible power to recover at least 
his lost equality ; till finding all his efforts ineffectual, he made one 
sodden spring, and caught Elephant by the under-jaw, which he 
griped 80 violently as to hold him back ; nor was it without the 
utmost difficidty that he could be forced to quit his hold. Poor 
Forester, he lost ; but he lost most honourably ! Every experienced 
groom, we were told, thought it a most extraordinary circumstance. 
John Watson declared he had never in his life been more surprised 
by the behaviour of a hor&e. 



CHAPTER XV 

• The feature in my character which was to distinguish it at a later 
period of life, namely, some few pretensions to literary acquirement, 
has appeared for a time to have lain dormant. After I left Berkshire, 
circumstances had been so little favourable to me, that, except the 
mighty volume of Sacred Writ (which I always continued more or 
Jess to peruse, wherever 1 found a Bible) and the two small remnants 
of romance I have mentioned, letters seemed to have lost sight of me, 
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and I of letters* Books were not then, as they fortunately are now, 
great or sjnally on this subject or on that, to be found in almost every 
house: a book, except of prayers, or of daily religious use, was 
scarcely to be seen but among the opulent, or in the possession of the 
studious; and by the opulent they were often disregarded with a 
degree of neglect which would now be almost disgraceful. Yet in 
the course of six or seven years, it can hardJy be imagined that not 
a single book fell in my way ; or that if it did, I should not eagerly 
employ such op}x>rtunity as 1 had to know its contents. Even the 
walls of cottages and little alehouses would do something ; for many 
of them had old English ballads, such as Death and the Lady, and 
Margaret's Ghost, with lamentabJe tragedies, or King Charles's 
golden rules, occasionally pasted on them. These were at that time 
the learning, and often, no doubt, the delight of the vulgar. How- 
ever, I may venture to affirm, that during the period we ha\e passed, 
I neither had in my poaseasion, nor met with any book of any kind 
which I had leisure and permission to read through. During my 
residence at Newmarket, I was not quite so much in the desert, 
though* as far as my limits extended, I was little removed : a tolerable 
estimate of the boundary may be formed from the remaining chapters 
of this book. 

' Whether I had or had not begun to scrawl and imitate writing, 
or whether I was able to convey written intelligence concerning 
myself to my father for some months after I Jeft him, I cannot say, 
but we were very careful not to lo«e sight of each other ; and follow- 
ing his affection, as weJl as his love of change, in about half a year 
he came to Newmarket himself, where he at first procured work of 
the most ordinary kind at his trade* There was one among his 
shop-mates whom I well remember, for he was struck with me and 
I with him : he not only made shoes, but was a cock-feeder of some 
estimation ; and what was to me much more interesting, he had read 
so much as to have made himself acquainted with the most popular 
Enghsh authors of that day. He even lent me books to read : 
among which were Gulliver's Travels, and the Spectator, both of 
which could not but be to me of the highest importance. I remember 
after I had read them, he asked me to consider and tell him which 
I liked best: 1 immediately replied, "there was no need of con- 
sideration, I liked Gulliver's Travels ten times the best." ♦'Aye," 
said he, "I would have laid my life on it, boys and young people 
always prefer the marvellous to the true." I acquiesced in his 
judgment, which, however, only proved that neither he nor I under- 
stood Gulliver, though it afforded me infinite delight. The behaviour 
of my father, who being at work, was present at this, and two or 
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three other dialogues in which there was a kind of literary pretension, 
denoted the pride and exultation of his heart. He remarked, ** that 
many such boys as Tom were not to be found ! It was odd enough ! 
He knew not where Tom had picked it up, he had never had a brain 
lor ffoch things ; but God gave some gifts to some, and others to 
others, seeing He was very bountiful : but, if he guessed rightly, He 
had given Tom his share ! " My father was not a little flattered to 
find that the cock-feeder was inclined to concur witli him in opinion. 
I remember little else of my literary cock-feeder ; yet the advantages 
I had gained from him in letting me know there were books like 
these, and introducing me, though but to a momentary view of Swift 
and Addison, were perhaps incalculable. 

*That love of the marvellous which is natural to ill-informed roan, 
is still more lively in childhood. 1 used to listen with the greatest 
pleasure to a talc of providential interference ; my blood thrilled 
through my frame at a story of an angel alighting in a field, walking 
up to a worthy clergyman, telling him a secret known only to himself, 
and then persuading him to change his road, by which he avoided 
the murderers that were lying in wait for him. Yet 1 know not 
how it happened, but even at this time I refused to believe in witches; 
and when stories of hobgoblins, of houses that were haunted, or of 
nightly apparitions were repeated, I remained incredulous. I had 
either invented or heard some of the plain arguments which shewed 
the absurdity of fiuch opinions. It will be seen in the following 
chapter, that my incredulity in this respect was of use to me, though 
I cannot account for the manner in which I came by it at so early 
an age- 

* Books of piety, if the author were but inspired with zeal, fixed 
my attention whenever 1 met with them : " the Whole Duty of Man " 
was my favourite study, and still more Homcck's "Crucified Jesus." 
I had not yet arrived at Baxter's "Saint's Everlasting Rest," or «* The 
Life of Francis Spira;" but John Bunyan 1 r.inked among the most 
divine authors I had ever read. In fact I was truly well-intentioned, 
but my zeal was too ardent, and liable to become dangerous. 

• One day as I happened to be passing the church, I heard voices 
cinging, which exercise I admired ; and having, as I thought, a 
tuneful voice, I was desirous of becoming acquainted with flo pleasing 
an art* I approached the church door, found it open, and went in, 
when I found my ear charmed with some heavenly addition to the 
sweet melody of music ; and on inquiry was told, they were singing 
in four parts. At the head of them was a Mr. Langham, who could 
ting in a feigned soprano's voice, and who was their instructor in 
music ; for they were all acknowledged learners except himself, and 
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each of ihera paid him five shillings a quarter for his trouble in 
teaching them. Having stood with delight to listen some time, a 
conversation at length began, I was invited to try my voice, and after 
a ready compliance, txjth my voice and ear were pronounced to be 
good. Thufi encouraged, I ventured to ask if I might come among 
them ; and was answered, yes ; they should be very glad to have me, 
for they much wanted a treble voice, and all they required was that 
I should conform to the rules of the society. I inquired what those 
rules were, and wa» told, they each paid five Khillings entrance, and 
five shillings a quarter to Mr. Langham, another five shillings for 
Arnold*& Psalmody; and that they paid forfeits of pennies and two- 
pences, if they were absent on certain days, at certain hours, or 
infringed other necessary bye-laws* An expense so great alarmed 
me: I would willingly have complied with their forfeits, because I 
depended on my own punctuality ; but fifteen shillings was a vast 
sum, and I told them what it was that made me hesitate. As they 
were desirous to have me, they agreed that i should sing out of their 
books; and Langham, who had great good-nature, said, since I was 
but a boy, and ray wages could not be great, he would give up the 
entrance money. It was therefore agreed, that with the payment of 
five shillings a quarter to Mr. Langham, I should be instructed by 
him in the art of psalmody. 

* From the little I that day learned, and from another lesson or 
two, I obtained a tolerable conception of striking intervals upwards 
or downwards ; such as the third, the fourth, and the remainder of 
the octave, the chief feature in which I soon imdcrstood+ but of course 
i found most difficulty in the third, sixth, and seventh. Previously 
however to any great progress, I was obliged to purchase Arnold's 
Psalmody ; and studious over this divine treasure, I passed many a 
forenoon extended in the hay-loft. My chief, and almost my only 
difficulty, lay in the impenetrable obscurity of such technical words 
as were not explained either by their own nature, or by the author in 
other language. I was illiterate, I knew the language of the vulgar 
well, but little more. Perhaps no words ever puzzled poor mortal 
more than I was puzzled by the words, major and minf^r irys. I 
think it a duty, which no one who writes an elementary book ought 
to neglect, to give a vocabulary of all the words which are not in 
common use, in the language in which he writes ; and to explain 
them by the simplest terms in that language ; or if that cannot be 
done, by a clear and easy paraphrase. The hours I spent by myself 
in mastering whatever belonged to notation, and in learning the 
intervals, occasioned my progress to be so very diiferent from that of 
the others, that it excited the admiration of them all ; and Mr. Lang- 
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ham, the great man whom I then looked up to, declared it was 
surprising. If any part was out, I heard it immediately, and often 
struck the note for them, getting the start of Mr, Langham. If he 
should happen to be absent, he said that I could set them all right ; 
80 that by this, and the clearness of my voice, I obtained the nick- 
name of the sweet singer of IsraeL 

' My quickness at whatever related to reading became 60 far 
known, that a man about fifty, who had many years kept a school in 
Newmarket, made me the offer, if I would become his scholar, to 
teach me gratis. Thoroughly glad of the opportunity, I thanked 
him kindly, and instantly complied. The next morning I went to 
his school, where I saw a number of boys, to whom I was intro- 
duced by the master, as one whom they ought to respect. ** I 'H set 
him a word of six syllables," said he, " and I 'II engage for him that 
he shall spell it instantly without the least mistake, or without ever 
perhaps having seen it before. Pray, my boy," said he, *• how do 
you spell Mahershalalashbas ? " The boys first stared at a word of 
so foreign a sound, and next at the immediate readiness with which I 
spelled it, though it would be difficult to find a word that could 
puzzle less : however, since they all wondered at me, it was very 
natural I should wotidcr at myself, and that I did most assuredly. 
The master shewed me the first seat as an honour to his schooJ, 
where he assured me l might remain as long as he could teach me 
any tiling, and he had by no means the character of ignorance. But, 
poor gentleman, he had another failing, which I could still less 
pardon ; for every afternoon he was to be seen drunk in the streets, 
and that to such an oflfcnsiTc and shameful degree, that though I was 
very desirous to gain some litde addition to my stock of knowledge, 
I felt myself so disgraced by my master, that I went but three times 
to his school. 

♦This plan, however, suggested another. By trade, Mr. Langham 
was a maker of leather breeches, which were worn through all New- 
market : but he had by some means acquired rather a greater love of 
knowledge, and more of it than at that period belonged to his station ; 
for I believe he was only a journeyman. Hearing me bewail the 
opportunity I had lost, and especially that of acquiring the first rudi- 
ments of arithmetic, he joined in my regret, saying it was a pity he 
could not afford to teach me himself for nothing, and that I could not 
spare another five shillings a quarter out of my wages ; otherwise he 
would have given me one lesson daily between stable-hours. To this 
proposal, after turning it in my mind, I however agreed, I continued 
with him three months, and in that time mastered rule after rule so 
well, as to understand Practice and the Rule of Three. Except 
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what I have already related, these three months, as far as others were 
concerned, may be truly called my course of cducatioo. At the age 
of two and three and thirty, indeed, when I was endeavouring to 
acquire the French language, I paid a Monsieur Raymond twenty 
shillings for a few lessons, but the good he did me was so little that 
it was money thrown away. At Newmarket 1 was so intent on 
studying arithmetic, that for want of better apparatus, I have often 
got an old naiJ, and cast up sums on the paling of the stable-yard. 
The boys prophesied I should go mad; in which sagacious con- 
jecture our old maid and housekeeper, for she was both, joined them. 



CHAPTER XVI 

* While niy music and my aritlimetic were thus in some sort con- 
fusing my brain, I became not only ashamed of, but alarmed at 
myself; for being occasionally sent on errands, I found my memory 
absent, and made several blunders, a thing lo which I had been 
wholly unaccustomed. One day, when John Watson was at home, 
I was sent only for two things, and forgot one of them, at which I 
heard him exclaim, without any reproach,— ** God bless me, what is 
come to the boy ! " This startled mc a little. As however I 
remember nothing more of the paroxysm, it could not have lasted 
very long. 

•My father did not continue long at his trade, and was obliged to 
seek some other mode of subsistence. For some months during the 
middle part of the time that I remained aa a stable-boy, he had the 
office at an inn of fetching and carrying the Royston mail ; and being 
afterwards tired of this, he quitted Newmarket for London, leaving 
me once more with much good advice, and no small degree of regret. 
1 loved my father, and knew his intentions were honest: but almost 
from infancy, I was aware they were not wise. 

* I suppose that that property of the mind, which creates certain 
indistinct forms and imaginary lines in the clear and visible appear- 
ances of things, is common to every person of a lively and active 
fancy, for I have it still ; and now that I am old, much more in sick- 
ness than in health. I recollect an instance of this, which occurred 
about the time 1 am speaking of. The cowardly boys made bargains 
with each other to go in pairs, when tlieir business called them to 
different parts of the yard and out-houses after it was dark ; I deter- 
mined always to go by myself. One evening, intending to fetch some 
hay from a hay-loft, as I was mounting the ladder, an object pre- 
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itKll^ thM iaMjatly trapped me. It wn a dear 
and I bebeld die peded hct of a man extended on tbe hay. 
loit be a imager, aod m^ht be a robber, or persoD of eril 
I had BO idea of a gbost; and though alarmed. I 
oo probahilirica. The more I looked^ the more thoroi^hlj 
I waa cofiviDoed I taw a real face Still I continued to reason. I 
was half way vf the ladder* If I returned, I must either fabricate a 
or openly declare why, and thii would have been cause of 
to thoae whoae actions betrayed their fean, and of the greater 
to me for hanDg aanmed a nperiority. The man might be 
a beggar, who had only obtained entrance by some means, that he 
might rest comfortably ; and even if his designs were wicked, they 
coaJd not be against me, for I had tittle to lose ; so that at last I 
determined to proceed. As I have said, the light of the moon was 
bright : it shone into the loft through the holes and crerices of a side 
hanging door ; aod I had mounted three steps higher, before the 
nsion totally disqipeared, and was replaced by the rude and unmean- 
iag finea of '^e*^- ^o i>^ ^i"^ there, con^ec^uently no man's hot 
CQold be aeen. This incident was a wholesome lesson : it taught me 
to thmk much on the facility with which the senses are deceived, and 
the folly with which they entertain fear. 

' The boys, who had paired off as mutual protectors to each other* 
had left my name>sakc Tom, being the odd one, without a mate, and 
as he was much more remarkable for his cowardice than his valour, 
the best expedient he could think of was to offer me a halfpenny a 
night if I would go with him in the dark to get his hay. I believe 
nothing could have made him stir from the fire-side on a winter 
night, but the fear of neglecting his stable duties, which fear to all 
oi us had something in it that was almost sacred. We had at this 
time in the stables a very beautifiil male tabby cat, as remarkable for 
his familiarity with the horses and boys, as for his line colours, 
symmetry, and strength. He would go through the stable night by 
night, and place himself on the withers, first of this horst-, then of 
the next, and there familiarly take his sleep, till he had nwde the 
whole round. The boys had taught him several tricks, which he 
very willingly repeated as often as they gave the signal, without taking 
oflence at the rogueries they occasionally practised upon hlmi so 
that he was a general favourite with every one, from John Wataoo 
c»en to Old Betty. One evening as I was going with Tom to get 
his hay, and we approached the stable in which it happened then to 
be kept, Tom leading the road (for cowards are always desirous to 
convince themselves they are really valiam), a very sudden, vehe- 
ment, and discordant noise was heard ; to listen to which, Tom's 
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▼alour was wholly unequal. Flying from the stable, he was at the 
back door of the house in a twinkling. 1 was paid for my courage : 
pride and curiosity concurred to make me show it, and I remained 
firm at my post. I stood still, while the noiHe at intervab was several 
times repeated. It was the beginning of winter, and at one end of 
the stable a certain quantity of autumn wheat was stowed, I recol- 
lected this circumstance, and after considering wme time, at length 
the truth struck me, and I called, "Come along, Tom, it is the cat 
and the rats fighting, but they will leave off when they hear us come 
into the stable.** We had neither candle nor lanthom. It was a 
maxim with John Watson to trust no such things with boys, whose 
nightly duty it was to fetch trusses of straw and armfuls of hay j but 
I entered the stable, gave Tom his hay, loaded myself with my own, 
and confident in the valour of our favourite cat, said to him^ — "We 
shall find a rare number of dead rats to-morrow, Tom." I knew not 
the power of numbers, nor the imbecility of an individual so exposed. 
The next morning we found our hero lying dead in the stable, with 
only three dead rats beside him. What the number of the wounded 
was, must remain a secret to posterity : though of the value of this, 
and other secrets of the same kind, I have often entertained my 
doubts, 

'John Watson remained a bachelor, and old Betty was the only 
female, at least that I can recollect, in the family : she was very 
ignorant, and very angry when boys durst contend with her age and 
experience, but we did cot greatly respect her anger. She was so 
strenuous an advocate for goblins, apparitions, and especially witch- 
craft, that she did not in the least scruple to affirm things the most 
extravagant. One of her positions was, that untliinking old women 
with less courage and sagacity than herself, were taken by surprise, 
and made witches against their will. Imps of tlie devil came slily 
upon them, run up their clothes, caught some part of the breast in 
their mouths, and made teat for themselves. She provoked me very 
much, yet 1 could not help laughing ; while she, to prove the truth 
of what she said, affirmed, she had seen them peeping out more than 
once J and that on a certain night, two of them made a desperate 
attempt on her, which she could no otherwise defeat, than by taking 
up first one, and then the other, with the tongs, and throwing them 
both into the red hot part of the kitchen fire. 

* Stories like these are almost too ludicrous to be mentioned, but 
the one I am going to relate, was at that time to me as tragical as any 
thing that could happen to an individual. 

• Jack Clarke, now about eighteen, was spending his evening before 
nine o'clock in his good-natured way among the boys of Lord March, 
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who lived opposite. One of them, (I forget his name), took down a 
fowling-piece that was hanging over the kitchen chimney, and playing 
that trick which has been so repeatedly, and in my opinion 60 strangely 
played, said, **Now, Jack, I '11 shoot you." As he spoke, he pulled 
the trigger, and the distance between them being short, Clarke was 
shot on the left side of his face, the middle half of which immedi- 
ately became as frightfol a wound as perhaps was ever beheld. The 
lads of both stables were there instantly; the grooms came the 
moment they could be found, and the terror and distress of the scene 
were very great, for every body felt kindness for Jack Chirkc. Tom 
Watson was dispatched on horseback to Cambridge in search of all 
the surgical and medical aid tl^at could be obtained ; and such was 
his speed, that the surgeon, the doctor, and himself, were back by 
midnight, and the medical men busy in probing, inquiring, and con- 
sulting, while poor Clarke lay groaning, extended on the bed of John 
Watson- The left cheek-bone, eye, and other parts, were shattered 
past hope : the case was thought precarious, there was a bare possi- 
biHty that the patient, miserable as he was, and shocking to look at, 
might survive. When the physician and surgeon had done all that 
they could by dressing and giving orders, John Watson took them 
under his care for the night. Whether he found beds and entertain- 
ment for them at an inn, or at the house of a friend, I know not ; 
but as I saw him no more, I suppose he remained with them to keep 
them company, for such scenes do not immediately dispose the mind 
to sleep. Among ourselves at home, however, a very serious question 
arose, no less than that of, who should sit up and watch with him all 
night ? His sufferings were so incessant, his groans so terrifying, and 
the wounds (by which the inside of the head was made visible) had 
been so bloody, raw, and torn, being at the same time most frightfully 
spread all round with gun-powder, and black and red spots, that every 
person present frankly owned they durst not stay alone all night with 
him in the same chamber. When it was proposed to old Betty, she 
was in an agony. All the older hoys expressed the terror it would 
give them : — some sleep must be had, and it being winter, the stables 
were to open before four. What, therefore, could be done? I own 
I was almost like the rest, but I most truly pitied poor Jack Clarke. 
I had always felt a kindness for him, and to see him forsaken at so 
dintressing a moment, left by himself in such a wretched state, no 
one able to foresee what he might want, overcame me, and I said, 
"Well, since nobody else will, I must! *' Besides, by an action so 
bold, performed by a boy at my age, I gained an undeniable superi- 
ority, of which any one of the elder boys would have been proud, — 
The medical men remained at Newmarket, or went and came as their 
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bufiinc^ss required, whiJe Jack Clarke continued under their hands. I 
was tnJy anxious for his cure, though from what I had seen on the 
first night, and from my ignorance in surgery, I had supposed such a 
thing impos«ibIe. I was therefore surprised that he should seem at 
first to linger on, that afterwards the wounds should fill up, and 
asniixic a less frightful appearance, and that at length a perfect cure 
should be elfected. It was certainly thought tu do great honour to 
Cambridge* The left eye was lost, the appe;irance of the bones was 
disfigured, and the deep stain of the gun-powder remained. But 
before I came away appearances varied, the marks of the gun-powder 
became less; and when I left Newmarket, Jack Clarke had been 
long restored to the stables, where he continued to live, apparently in 
good health. 



CHAPTER XVII 

'During these events and accidents, the trifling studies I might be 
said to have, were, as far as I had the means, pursued. That is, 
whenever I could procure a book, I did not fail to read it ; I took 
pains to repeat, that 1 might well understand my rules in arithmetic ; 
and as for music, Arnold was studied with increasing ardour. But 
the instructions of Arnold were only vocal ; nay, they had a stricter 
limitation, they were confined to psalmody. Had I possessed any 
instrument, had I begun to practitie, and had the means of obtaining 
a livelihood suggested themselves in this way^ music would, most pro- 
bably, have been my profession. 

* Moral remarks do not escape the notice of boys whose minds 
are active, nor the moral consequences of things, so much perhaps as 
18 supposed. They now and then discover how much tlicy arc 
themselves affected by them; and therefore are not only led to 
re-consider their own, but begin to ruminate on some of the practices 
of mankind. For myself, I looked up with delight to angelic purity, 
and with awful reverence to the sublime attributes of tlie Godhead. 
The first I considered as scarcely beyond the attainment of man ; the 
second I considered it as the grand reward of saints and angels lo be 
allowed to comprehend. Towards the future attainment of any such 
angelic [>crfection, I could not discover the least tendency in the 
manners of Newmarket, or the practices of the people around me. 
When left to themselves, petty vulgar vices, such as their means 
could afford, were common among them : and at the grand periodica! 
meetings of the place, I heard of nothing but cards, dice, cock- 
fighting, and gambling to an enormous amount. 
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* One anecdote which John Watson, who w.is no babbler, told 
his brother Tom, and which Tom was eager enough to repeat, struck 
roc for its singularity and grandeur ; as it appeared to me, who then 
knew DOthing of vast money speculations, and who know but Httle at 
present* In addition to matches, plates, and other modes of ad- 
venture, that of a sweepstakes h;id come into vogue ; and the oppor- 
tunity it gave to deep calculators to secure themselves from loss by 
fudging their bets, greatJy muJtiplied tlie bettors, and gave uncommon 
animation to the sweepstakes mode. In one of these, Captain Vernon 
had entered a coh or filly ; and as the prize to be obtained was great, 
the whole stable was on the alert. It was prophesied that the race 
would be a severe one ; for, though the horses had none of them run 
before, they were all of the highest breed ; that is, their sires and 
dams were in the first lists of fame. As was foreseen, the contest 
was indeed a severe one ; for it could not be decided, — it was a dead 
heat; but our colt was by no means among the first. Yet so adroit 
was Captain Vernon in hedging his bets, that if one of the two colts 
that made it a dead heat had beaten, our master would, on that 
occasion, have won ten thousand pounds : as it was, he lost nothing, 
nor would in any case have lost any thing. In the language of the 
turf, he stood ten thousand pounds to nothing. 

* A fact, 80 extraordinary to ignorance, and so splendid to poverty, 
could not pass through a mind like mine without making a strong 
impression, which the talcs told by the boys of the sudden rise of 
gamblers, their reverses, desperate fortunes, empty pockets at night, 
and hats full of guineas in the morning, only tended to increase. 
With my companions 1 repeated. Never itenture, never *mn : and in 
this state of puerile avarice, I made bets to the amount of more than 
half my year's wages, the very next day on the race ground, all to 
be decided within the week. Concerning the event, however, when 
it was too late, ray mind began to misgive me. By each match, 
on which I had a venture, my fears were increased ; for I generally 
found myself on the wrong side. My crowns and half crowns wer t 
dwindling away ; yet in the midst of my despair, I looked with some 
degree of surprise at myself, and said, ** How can these boys with 
whom I belted, who arc so very ignorant, and over whom, even on 
the turf or in the stable, I feel my own superiority, have so much 
more cunning in laying bets than I have ? " 

* Like many of the tragical farces of life, this hastily formed 
scheme of mine was without a basis, formed on confused suppositions, 
and ending in total disappointment ; for at the end of the week, the 
loss I had sustained was somewhat cither over or under a guinea and 
a half. To me, who never before had ventured to bet sixpence, 
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who now well remembered that all the good books I had read, held 
gambling in abhorrence ; and who recollected, with unspeakable 
anguish, that the sin and folly must be told to my father ; that, face 
to face, I must avow what I had done (for how else could 1 account 
for the expenditure of money, for which I could find no equivalent ?) 
to me, I say, these were excruciating thoughts, as will be proved by 
the desperate remedy T attempted. Well was it for me that the races 
were over, or my little purse would have been wholly emptied. As 
it was not therefore possible for me to recover my loss in this way, I 
began to consider whether there was no other, and despair at length 
suggested another ; a wild one, it is true, but no one could deny its 
possibility. The race week was just over ; thousands of pounds had 
been betted ; guineas and purses had passed in multitudes, from hand 
to hand, and pocket to pocket, over a vast area, extending from the 
chair to the Devil's Ditch, and spreading to I know not what width : 
might not some stray guinea, nay, perhaps some weighty purse, be 
now lying there for the first fortunate comer ? Or rather, was it not 
a thing exceedingly likely ? T could not suppose the seeds of this 
golden fruit to be sown exceeding thick, or that it would not require 
a !ong search : but I must not spare my labour : such good luck 
might befal me, and so eager was my mind to rid itself of ita present 
anguish, that I was wilhng to believe I should be successful, 

*The next morning the horses were no sooner dressed and fed, 
and the stables cleaned, than 1 hurried to execute my design. I 
began it by a most careful examination of the betting chair, round 
which I slowly walked a number of times, and finding nothing below, 
mounted, examined its crevices, and after often attempting to go, and 
38 often lingering by some faint endeavour to renew hope, could not 
quit it at last, but with painful reluctance. Where should 1 seek 
next ? The whole heath was before me ; but which was the lucky 
spot ? Groups of horsemen had assembled here and there : but to 
find each individual place? Oh that I had marks by which to 
discover! — Thus with my eyes fixed on the ground, wandering 
eagerly in every direction, I slowly paced the ground, wholly intent 
on the perplexing thoughts and fruitless pursuits, till increasing dis- 
appointment, and inquiry into the time of day, sent me back* This 
experiment of money-finding on Newmarket heath, might be thought 
sufliciem, but, no i I had an hour in the evening : it was a fine moon- 
Jight night, and dejected as I was, I resolved again to try, and forth 
I went, but it was indeed on the forlorn hope. The incident how- 
ever forcibly paints the nature of my feelings. I could not endure to 
confess to my father both my guilt, and evident inferiority in cunning 
to other boys ; and to fabricate a lie, was perhaps equally painful* 
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All that remained was to put off the evil day, and come to my 
account as late as might be. What I me.iti will be better understood, 
when it is known I had determined to leave Newmarket, and return to 
my father, not however without having first consulted him, and gained 
his approbation. My mind having its own somewhat peculiar bias, 
circumstances had rather occurred to disgust me, than to invite my stay. 
I despised my companions for the grossness of their ideas, and the 
totaJ absence of every pursuit, in which the mind appeared to have 
any ehare. It was even with sneers of contempt that they saw me 
intent on acquiring some small portion of knowledge ; so that I was 
far from having any prompter, either as a friend or a rival. As far 
as I was concerned with horses, I was pleased ; but I &aw scarcely a 
biped, John Watson excepted, in whom I could find any thing to 
admire. 

• HaTing taken my resolution, I had to summon up my courage to 
give John Watson warning ; not that I in the least suspected he 
would say any thing more than, very well : but he had been a kind 
master, had relieved me in the day of my distress, had never imputed 
faults to me, of which 1 was not guilty, had fairly waited to give my 
faculties time to shew themselves, and had rewarded them with no 
common degree of praise when accident brought them to light. It 
was therefore painful to leave such a master. With my cap off, and 
unusual awkwardness in my manner, I went up to him, and he 
perceiving I was embarrassed, yet had something to say, began thus. 
•*WeII, Tom, what is the matter now ? " — "Oh, Sir, nothing much 
is the matter: only I had just a word to say.** — "Well, well, don't 
stand about it ; let me hear." — " Nay, Sir, it is a trifle j I only came 
to tell you, I think of going to London." — "To London?'*'^ 
"Yes, Sir, if you please.**^" When do you mean to go to London?" 
— "When my year is up, Sir.'* — **To London I What the plague 
ha5 put that whim into your head ? " — " I believe you know my 
father is in London." — "Well, what of that?" — **We have written 
together, so it is resolved on." — "Have you got a place?" — "I 
don*t want one, Sir, I could not have a better than I have." — " And 
what are you to do ? " — *' I can't tell that yet, but I think of 
being a shoemaker." — ►" Pshaw, you are a blockhead, and your father 
ii a foolish man." — " He loves me very dearly, Sir ; and I love and 
honour him."— *" Yes, yes, I believe you are a good boy* but I tell 
you, you are both doing a very foolish thing. Stay at Newmarket, 
and I wiil be bound for it, you will make your fortune." — " I would 
rather go back to my father, Sir, if you please."^ — " Nay, then, pray 
take your own way." — So saying, he turned from me with very 
visible chagrin, at which I felt some surprise ; for I did not imagine 
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it would give him the least concerD, shoulci any one lad in the stables 
quit his service 

' Spring and suminer kept passing away : Aroold cootiDued to 
afford mc difficulties which I continued to overcome : my good- 
tempered, pleasant friend, (for so he was) the breeches-makefi and 1, 
used often to consult together ; and his surprise that I should so soon 
have gone beyond him with respect to the tlieory of music, not a little 
flattered me. The honest psalm-singers were told I was about to 
leave them, and owned they were sorry to hear it, I gave them so 
much assistance. In short, such friends as a poor boy of fifteen^ 
wholly unrelated in the town could have, all expressed a degree of 
regret at parting : my stable-companions were the only persons who 
expressed no emotion one way or the other. I must here, however, 
except poor Jack Clarke, who, as he was the first that introduced me 
to Newmarket, so he was the last, of whom I took leave/ 

END OF MR, HOLCROFt's SARRATrVE 
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BOOK II 



CHAPTER I 



At the expiration of his year, Mr, Holcroft left John Watson and 
Ills associates at Newmarket ; and returned, as he had intended, to his 
lather, who then kept a cobler's stall in South-Audley Street. He 
was at this time near sixteen. He continued to work in the stall 
with his father, till the latter could afford to pay a journey-nian 
shoemaker, to instruct him in the business of making shoes, which m 
time he learned so well, 3i> to obtain the best wages. 

From his early childhood, however, he had eagerly read whatever 
books came in his way, and this habit did not now teavc him : so 
that, though an exceedingly cjuick workman, it was rarely that he 
had a shilling to spare, except for absolute necessaries ; and when he 
had, it was spent at an old book-stall, and his time was again idled 
a^way in reading.— '^Mch was the complaint continually made against 
hira. At nineteen, he travelled to Liverpool with his father, who 
seems still to have retained his love of wandering, and who was most 
probably determined in tliis excursion by a desire to revisit his native 
country. This happened in the year 1 764 : and in the year follow- 
ing, Mr. Holcroft married. While he continued at Liverpool, he 
procured the humble office of teaching children to read, at a small 
school in the town. But in less than a year, he left the country, and 
came to London. Here he continued to work at his trade as a shoe- 
maker, yet gleaning knowledge with all the industry in his power. 
He had advanced as far as fractions in Arithmetic, knew something 
of geometry, could write a legible hand, and had made himself a 
complete master of vocal music. But the stooping position recjuired 
in making shoes brought on a return of his old disorder, the asthma ; 
and as he hated the trade, he made every effort to find out some other 
employment. 

Mr. Holcroft had, through life, except during the time he was at 
Newmarket, felt the effects of poverty very severely : but they now 
preyed more upon his mind than his body. He continually ruminated 
on the advantages that would have resulted from a good education ; and 
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the consciousnesfi that he had neither received one, nor could now pay 
for instruction, gave him the utmost uneasiness. He was not aware 
that the desultory materiab which lie had been at so much pains to 
collect, would at last form themselves into a consistent mass. 

It seems however, that at this period he could Dot resist the 
incJinatton he occasionally felt to commit his thoughts to paper : he 
even found an editor of a newspaper (the WhttehaJl Evening Post,) 
who 80 far approved of his essays, as to pay him five shillings a 
column for them. One of them was transcribed into the Annual 
Register : but, according to hia own account, it was much too jejune a 
performance to deserve any such honour. About this time, Mr. 
xiolcroft attempted to set up a day-school somewhere in the country, 
where for three months \c lived upon potatoes and buttermilk, and 
had but one scholar. At the expiration of the first quarter, he gave 
up hia school, and returned to London. After this, he obtained 
admission into the family of Mr. Granville Sharpe, with whom he 
went to reside, partly in the character of a servant, and partly I 
believe as a secretary. It is not certain, whether he was introduced 
to the notice of this amiable but eccentric man, by his literary efforts, 
or by accident. Both before and after he went to live with Mr. f>. 
he had been accustomed to attend a reading-room, or spouting-club, 
the members o! which in turn rehearsed scenes and passages out of 
plays* His master did not think this the best mode of spending his 
time, and made some attempts to cure him of what he considered as 
an idle habit. These, however, proved ineffectual, and he was at 
length dismissed from the house of his patron. 

He now found himself once more in the streets of London, with- 
out money, without a friend, that shame or pride would suffer him to 
disclose his wants to, or a habitation of any kind to hide his head in. 
At last, as he was wandering along wherever his feet led him, his eye 
accidentally glanced on a printed paper pasted against the wall. 
This was an invitation to al! those spirited young fellows, who chose 
to make their fortunes as common soldiers in the service of the East 
India Company. He read it with the greatest satisfaction, and was 
posting away with all haste to enrol his name in that honourable 
corps, when he was met by one of the persons, whom he had known 
at the spouting-club. His companion, seeing his bundle and rueful 
face, asked him where he was going; to which Holcroft replied, 
that, had he inquired five minutes sooner, he could not have told 
him ; but that, at prcKent, he was for the wars. At this his spouting 
friend appeared greatly surprised, and told him he thought he could 
put him upon a better scheme. He said, one Macklin, a famous 
London actory was going over to play in Dublin ; that he had been 
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inquiring of him for a young fellow, who had <t tarn for the stage ; 
and that, if Hoicroft pleased, he would introduce him ; observing 
that it would be time enough to carry the knapsack, if the sock did 
not succeed. This proposal was too agreeable to our adventurer to be 
heard with inattention. Accordingly, having thanked hie acquaintance, 
and accepted his offer, the next day was fixed upon for his introduction 
to Macklin. The friend, on whom Hoicroft had thus unexpectedly 
lighted was, in fact, a kind of scout, employed by Mackhn, to pick 
up young adventurers of promising talents : it being one of this actor*a 
passions to make actors of others ; though he was in some respects 
the worst qualified for the office of any man in the world. 

The next morning they proceeded to the place of appointment, 
when they found the great man seated on his couch, which stood by 
the fire ; and on which, whenever he felt himself tired or drowsy, 
he went to rest, both day and night ; so that he Bometimes was not 
in bed for a fortnight together, Ab they went in, they were followed 
by his wife, who brought him a bason of tea and some toast, with 
each of which he found fifty faults in the rudest manner. He after- 
wards called to her several times, upon tlie most frivolous occasions, 
when she was dignified with the style and title of Bess. His coun- 
tenance, aa it appeared to Mr. Hoicroft at this interview, was the 
most forbidding he had ever beheld ; and age, which had deprived 
him of his teeth, had not added to its softness. After desiring the 
young candidate to &it down, he eyed him very narrowly for some 
time, and then asked him, JVkai had put it into his head ta turn actor F 
The abruptness of the question disconcerted him ; and it was some 
time before he could answer, in rather a confused manner, that he 
had taJ^en it into his head to suppose it was genius, but that it was 
▼ery possible he might be mistaken. * Yes,* said he, * that *» possible 
enough; and by G — d, Sir, you are not the first that I have known 
80 mistaken.' Hoicroft smiled at his satire, and the other grinned 
ghastly with his leathern lips, for our tyro had not added to the 
beauty of his visage by repeating his words. While Macklin was 
drinking his tea, they talked on indifferent subjects ; and as Hoicroft 
did not happen to dilFer with him, but on the contrary had oppor- 
tunities of saying several things which confirmed his opinions, he was 
pleased to allow that he had the appearance of an ingenious young 
man. When his beverage was finished, he desired him to speak a 
speech out of some play, which being done, he remarked that he had 
never in hi& life heard a young spouter speak naturally, and therefore 
he was not surprised that Hoicroft did not : but, as he seemed tract- 
able, and willing to learn, if he would call again on the morrow, he 
would hear and answer him further. 
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When they had descended into the street, Holcroft*8 companion 
assured him it nifould do^ for that he had met with a very favourable 
reception ; which was indeed the case, considering the character ot^ 
the person to whom tlieir visit had been paid. 

According to the account Mr, Holcroft has left of this extra- 
ordinary man, the author of the comedy of the Man of the World, 
he was born in the century before the last, yet at the time of Mr. 
Hokroft's application to him (which was in the year 1770) his 
faculties did not seem in the least impaired. He was said 10 have 
been bred in the interior parts of Ireland, and in such utter ignorance, 
as not to be able to read at the age of forty. The progress, there- 
fore, which he made afterwarde, was an astonishing proof of his 
genius and industry. His body, Uke his mind, was cast in a mould 
as rough as it was durable- His aspect and address confounded his 
inferiors; and the delight he took if! making others fear and admire 
him gave him an aversion to the society of those whose knowledge 
exceeded his own ; nor was he ever heard to acknowledge superiority 
in any man. He had no respect for the modesty of youth or sex, 
but would say the most discouraging, as well as grossest things ; and 
felt pleasure in proportion to the pain he gave. It was common with 
him to ask his pupils, why they did not rather think of becoming 
brickJayers than players. He was impatient of contradiction to an 
extreme ; and when he found fault, if the person attempted to answer, 
he stopped him without hearing, by saying, ' Ha, you have always a 
reason for being in the wrong \ ' This impatience carried him still 
farther ; it often rendered him exceedingly abusive. He could pro- 
nounce the words scmndrdy Jool^ blockhead^ familiarly, without die 
least annoyance to his nervous system. He indeed pretended to the 
strictest impartiality, and while his passions were unconcerned, often 
preserved it : but these were so extremely irritable, that the least 
opposition was construeii into an unpardonable insult ; and the want 
of immediate apprehension in his pupils subjected them to the most 
galling contempt, which excited despair instead of emulation. His 
authority was too severe a climate for the tender plant of genius ever 
to thrive in. His judgment was, however, in general sound, and his 
instructions those of a master. * In short,' says Mr. H,, * if I 
may estimate the sensations of others by my own, those despots, who, 
as we are told, shoot their attendants for their diversion, arc not 
regarded with more awe than MackJin was by his pupils and 
domestics.* Such is the conclusion of his severe, but apparently 
faithful portrait of this singular character ; and it will be seen in the 
•equel, that he had suificicnt opportunity for rendering it accurate. 

Having finished their visit, liolcroft and his friend adjourned td-j 
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the Black Lion« in Riusdl Street, which was at that time a place 
of resort for theatrical people* He here learnt that Mr. Foote was 
going to take a company to Edinburgh, after the close of the summer 
•eason. Being now anxious to secure himself an engagement, and 
the manner of Macklin having neither prejudiced him much in his 
favour, Dor given \am any certain hopes of success, he resolved to 
apply to Mr* Foote. Accordingly, making some slight excuse to 
fajs companion, he hastened into Sutfolk Sbreet. 

He had the good fortune to find the manager at breakfast with a 
\g man, whom he employed partly on the stage, and partly as 
}mi amanoensis. * Well,' said he, * young gentleman, I guess your 
ss by the sheepishness of your manner; you have got the 
theatrical cacoethe*, you have rubbed your shoulder against the scene ; 
hey, is it not so?' Holcroit answered that it was. 'Well, and 
what great hero should you wish to personate ? Hamlet, or Richard, 
or Othello, or who?' Holcroit replied, that he distrusted his 
capacity for performing any that he had mentioned. * Indeed,' said 
he, * that *s a wonderful sign of grace. 1 have been teazed for these 
many years by all the spouters in London, of which honourable 
fraternity I dare say you are a member ; for I can perceive no stage 
vamishy none of your true strolling brass lacker on your face.* — *No 
mdeed. Sir/ — • I thought so. Well, Sir, I never saw a spouter before, 
that did not want to tturprise the town in Pierre, or Lothario, or 
■oroe character that demands all the address, and every requisite of 
a maiter in the art. But, come, give us a touch of your quality ; 
a speech : here *s a youngster,* pointing to his secretary, * will roar 
Jaffier against Pierre, let the loudest uke both,* Accordingly, he 
held the book, and at it they fell ; the scene they chose, was that 
of the before-mentioned characters in Venice Preserved, For a little 
while after they began, it seems that Holcroft took the hint Foote 
had thrown out, and restrained his wrath : but this apparcd so 
insipid, and the ideas of rant and excellence were so strongly con- 
nected in his mind, that when Jafher began to exalt his voice, he 
could no longer contain himself; but, as Nic. Bottom says, they 
both roared so, that it would have done your heart good to hear 
them. Foote smiled, and after enduring this vigorous attack upon 
his organs of hearing as long as he was able, interrupted them. 

Far from discouraging our new beginner, he told him, that with 
respect to giving the meaning of the words, he spoke much more 
correctly than he had expected. * But,' said he, * like other novices, 
you seem to imagine that all excellence lies in the lungs : whereas 
such violent exertions should be used but very sparingly, and upon 
extraordinary occasions; for (besides that these two gentlemen, 
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inBtead of Btraining their throats, are supposed to be in common 
conversation) if an actor make no reserve of his powers, how is he 
to rise according to the tone of the paSvsion ? * He then read the 
scene they had rehearsed, and with so much propriety and ease, as 
well 08 force, that Holcroft was surprised, having hitherto supposed 
the risible Acuities to be the only ones oyer which he had any great 
power. 

Mr. Holcroft afterwards displayed his musical talents, which also 
met with the approbation of Foote; who, however, told him, thai aa 
he was entirely inexperienced with respect to the stage, if he engaged 
him, his salary at first would be very low. He said, it was impossible 
to judge with certainty of stage requisites, tiil they had been proved ; 
and that if, upon consideration, he thought it expedient to accept of 
one pound per week, he might come to him again a day or two before 
the theatre in the Haymarket shut up ; but that if he could meet with 
a more flattering offer in the mean time, he begged he might be no 
obstacle. 

Mr. Holcroft came away from this celebrated wit, delighted with 
the ease and frankness of his behaviour, and elated with his prospect 
of success. But as he had promised Macklin to caJl again, he did 
not think it right to fail in his engagement. Accordingly, on his 
second visit, he gave him a part to read in a piece of which he him* 
•elf was the author, and which had met with great success. Having 
finished this task apparendy to the satisfaction of the author, the 
latter paid his visitor so high a compliment, as to read to him some 
scenes of a comedy, which he was then writing. They were charac- 
teristic and satirical, and met with Holcroft*5 sincere and hearty 
approbation, which, it may be supposed, did not a little contribute to 
prejudice Macklin in his favour. He, however, thought himself 
botmd not to act with duplicity ; and he therefore told MackJin of 
the offer he had had from Foote^ excusing this second application 
from the necessity be wis under of getting immediate employment. 
Macklin allowed the force of his excuse, but thought he might do 
better in IrcJand* He inquired if Holcroft bad any objection to 
become a p romp t e r, adding that the office was profitable, and one, for 
which, from the good hand he wrote, and other circumstances, he 
might easily qualify himself. Holcroft answered that Macklin was 
the best judge of his fitness for the odice, and that he had no objec- 
tkiD to the smtatioo, except that it would be more agreeable to his 
inclination to become an actor. This inclination the other said 
might be indulged at the same time, which would render him so 
much the more useful. Little parts would frequently be wanting; 
the going on for the^ would accustom him to face the aodieocc, aod 
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tread the stage, which would be an advantage. Holcroft then 
demanded what salary would be annexed to this office ; and received 
for answer, that, as there was a good deal of trouble in it, he could 
not have less than thirty shillings a week, especially if he undertook 
to perform small parts occasionally. Macklin also informed him, 
that he was not manager himself, he only went as a performer : hut 

that Mr. f one of the managers, was in town, to whom he would 

speak, and in two or three days return him a positive answer. In 
the interim he desired his proiegt to call in the morning, and he 
would give him instructions in the part he hiid read to him> for 
he bad some thoughts of letting him play it. After making proper 
acknowledgments for these favours, our young adventurer took his 
leave, much better pleased tl^an at his first visit. 



CHAPTER II 



It was not long before everything was settled in the manner proposed 
by MackJin, .ind Mr. Holcroft was informed, that it was necessary 
for him to set off for Dublin, it being the intention of the proprietor* 
to Open the theatre about the beginning of October. In consccjuence 
of the desire he had expressed to appear in some character, Macklin 
had promised not only to procure him such an opportunity, but like- 
wise to instruct and become his patron ; and on Holcroft's repre- 
senting to him his want of cash for die journey, he Jent him six 
guineas on the part of the managers, and gave him a letter, to 

Mr. , who would, he said, provide him with a lodging, and do 

him other trifling services, which would be agreeable to a person in 
his situation. 

Holcroft now rewarded his spouting friend with a guinea, redeemed 
his clothes, which he had been forced to pawn, and left London» 
elated with the most flattering hopes. — He arrived in Dublin about 
the latter end of September, 1770. The novelty of the scene, and 
the vast difference in the economy and manners of the people, made 
a strong impression on his imagination. The bar at the mouth of the 
Liffy fenders the entrance up that river passable only to ships of 
small burthen, and to them only when the tide serves. It was low 
water when the packet arrived at the mouth of the river, and a boat 
came alongside of the vessel, into which most of the passengers went, 
rather than wait another tide, and our adventurer among the rest. 
The river divides the city, and the other passengers were set on 
shore on the quay ; but Holcroft, as directed by his letter, inquired 
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for Capel-Sireet, which was on the opposite side* Thither, accord- 
ingly, he was carried ; and his trunk and himself landed in a beer- 
house. He was rather astonished, when the waterman demanded 
live and five-pence, together with a quart of three-penny, for hia con- 
veyance from the packet : and the more so, as he had seen the other 
passengers give but a shilling each, and one or two of the meaner 
among them only Bixpence. He remonstrated ai^ainst the imposition* 
and quoted the precedent of the ehilling j but in vain. 

The disorder of their looks, the smoothness of their tongues, and 
the po&session they had taken of his trunk, on which one of them 
seated himself, while the other argued the case, induced our novice 
to comply with their demands: but what gave him the greatest 
astonishment was, that the landlord of the beer-house, who had 
sworn stoutly to their honesty, while he was paying them, no sooner 
saw their backs turned, than, according to his own phraseology, * he 
pitched them to the Svcif for a couple of cut-throat, chating rascals, 
that dtsarved hanging worse than a murderer.' 

The reflections to which this and similar scenes gave rise in 
Mr. Holcroft's mind, though trite, are not the less worthy of atten- 
tion. He says, 'During my short stay in Ireland, I had but too 
many occasions to observe a shocking depravity of manners, which I 
attribute cither to the laws, or the want of a due enforcement of them* 
The Irish are habitually, not naturally, licentious. They have all 
that warmth and generosity which are the characteristics of the best 
dispositions ; and when properly educated, are an honour to mankind. 
Ireland has produced many first-rate geniuses ; and in my opinion, 
nothing but the foregoing circumstance has prevented her from pro- 
ducing many more- It is the legislature which forms the manners of 
a nation.* 

When our traveller »et out from London, he was assured that the 
house would open in the beginning of October, but it was November 
before the season commenced ; so that his finances were once more 
exhausted, and he was obliged to apply to the friend to whom 
Macklin had recommended him, for a farther supply. The acting 

manager was one D— , a busy, bustling fellow, void of all civility, 

who pretended to carry the world before him, 

Mr. Holcroft soon discovered that there was an insurmountable 
antipathy between this man's disposition and hia own. But the 
means of hia subsistence were at stake ; he endeavoured, therefore, 
to accommodate himself to the other's temper as much as possible, 
and waited for the arrival of Macklin with the utmost impatience. 
He understood that his engagement had been permanently fixed at 
thirty shillings a week ; but, when he went to the treasury, he found 
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it reduced to a guinea ; and whenever he pleaded his engagement, 
received the most mortifying and insulting answers. He discovered 
the entire improbability of his becoming a favourite. None were 
such but those who could administer the grossest flattery, and who 
induatriously iistencd to whatever was said in the theatre concerning 
this petty de«pot and his management, in order to repeat it in the ear 
of their employer, 

Holcroft had vainiy imagined that the presence of Macklin would 
put an end to all his grievances : he looked up to him as his patron, 
as one who had been the occasion of his leaving England, who had 
pledged himself to be his friend, and was bound to protect him. 

Whether D- had prejudiced him against Holcroft, or whether 

Macklin himself was aware of his deliciency in the honeyed arts of 
adulation, he could not determine ; but he found him very cold in 
his iotercst, and far more disposed to browbeat than countenance 
him. He had, as we have seen, promised to teach him a part, and 
bring him out in it ; but when he ventured to remind him of it, he 
received only sarcastic remarks on his incapacity, Hoicroft, how- 
erer, persisted in asserting the {xjsitiveness of his agreement with 
respect to his salary, concerning which Macklin had the meanness to 
equivocate ; but he succeeded ia obtaining an addition of four shillings 
a week. 

Unable to extricate himself, he endured the insults of malice and 
ignorance for five months, till the money which he had borrowed had 
been deducted from his atipend, and then D« immediately dis- 
charged him. It would be no eaay task to describe what he must 
have felt at this moment : he was not possessed of live ahillings in the 
world, was in a strange country, and had no means, now that he was 
shut out from the theatre, of obtaining a livelihood* He saw nothing 
but misery and famine before him, and he uttered the bitterest 
enctamations against Macklin for the perfidiousncss of hia conduct. 
This he felt so strongly, that though Macklin by the severity of his 
manner had gained an almost entire ascendancy over him, he went to 
his house, and with the utmost firmness, after observing that he would 
rather starve than incur any further obligations to him, displayed the 
impropriety and injustice of his conduct in such animated terras, that 
all his wonted sternness fled, and the cynic stood abashed before 
the boy. 

There was another theatre open in Smock -Alley, under the 
direction of Mossop : but he was insolvent, and none of his people 
were paid. Here, however, as a last resource, Holcroft applied, and 
was engaged at the same nominal salary that he had in Ca[X!l-Street. 

It sooo appeared that there was no probability of his being paid 
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%Y made a voyage to GrceoluiKi, bad uot on mtemgent 
amoikg the patuieiigers lUMown :iome of tbe bendlaiidB in 
country. The niaster would have coatested the poin^ bat ^at the 
passengers perceived his want of skiJJy aod joined the Hortli-BritoDf 
who with a degree of warmth expressive of his atnchmeot to his 
b!< ' " , excUiiued, * What tlic ded^ moo, d' ve think I dtnoa ken 
il Ail»ar 

i hey wcru eight days within. into any port, except 

(he boat on siiore on the cvcoii seventh at the Isle of 

to some |iroivi«io{i6 to£ tiic passengert^ who were 

bt.- aviiig coofumed the sto<:k» which u u«Uidly provided 

^oydg«:« ui ihiA kiDd^ to ;^t day of tw9 aJler the acaro had 
The reasoD oi theii beiog kept w long from poft wia dke doHl 
which h;td succeeded; ood which the ixianoers» who are dhr 
bUpcr6titiow> of :iIJ bcingts ^ttiibuted to there being soi 
board. Thia opinion they tncukutcd among the poor Irish mho 
paid half a crowD for their pabaage in the hold ; who were as ^ 
is thcm$clvc«, and much more mischJCTOus. UnJuckily, 
was the person oo whom their suspicions Hghtcd. They had dis- 
covered him to be a player, a protessioa^ which was at 
regarded by the imiversaJ consent of '"^wM*^ ai altogctber /r^^dar. 
The common Irish in the bold were chiei^ cithofics, and the iixA 
day from their departure happened to be Easter-Sunday. Holcroft 
had lauotered otF the quarter-deck, wkh a rohzme of Hudibras in bii 
hand, and had walked to the other end of the vessel^ when he found 
hini»elf encircled by two or three fellows with raoat ferociom 
countenances* who were gazing earnestly at him, with looks ex- 
pensive of loathing and revenge* Most of the passengers were at 
breakfast, and there wafi no one oo deck but these men, ^xl a couple 
of the sailors, who joined them. The peculiarity of their manner 
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excitl^d his notice, and one of them asked him, his lips c|iiJvering with 
rage, * If he had not better be getting a prayer-book, than be reading 
plays upon that blessed day ? ' Holcroft now perceived that the 
fellows were inebriated, and very imprudently, instead of soothing 
them, asked them if they imagined there was as much harm in 
reading a play as in getting drunk on that day, and so early in the 
morning. * By the holy father,' replied the spokesman, * 1 know 
you. You arc the Jonas, and by Jasus the ship will never see land 
till you are tossed over-board, you and your plays a!ong with you : 
and sure it will be a great deal lietter that such a wicked wretch as 
you should go to the bottom, than that all the poor innocent souls in 
the ship should be lost.* This speech entirely disconcerted him. 
The fellow's resolute tone, and the approbation which his companions 
discovered, were alarming. He, however, preserved presence of 
mind enough to assure them, it was not a pl.iy~book that he was 
reading, and opened it to convince them, while he slunk away to the 
quarter-deck, which he gained not without the greiitest difficulty. 
Mr. Holcroft arrived at CheBter without any farther accident. 



CHAPTER III 

Mr. Holcroft had now the world once more before him ; and he 
lived to write to such travelling compniea as he could obtain any 
Intelligence of. His knowledge of music, his talents as a singer, and 
his recent arrival from the Dublin theatre, were recommendation s 
which procured him the offer of several engagements. He closed 
with one, in a company that was then at Leeds in Yorkshire. Id 
this his evil fortune was again predominant. He found the affairs of 
le company in a state of the greatest disorder : the players were 
'despised in the town, and quarrelling with one another and the 
manager. Here, however, he discovered how necessary practice 
is to the profession of a player; and perceived that, though some 
of his new associates could scarcely read, they could all, from the 
mere force of habit, speak better on the stage than he could. 

In a few weeks, in consequence of continual bickerings and 
jealousies, most of the players deserted the manager ; and no others 
coming to supply their places, the company dissolved of itself. A 
letter had followed our luckless hero from Chester, inviting him to 
join another set of actors, then at Hereford : but this had been 
written nearly a month ; it was a hundred and sixty miles across the 
country, and he did not know, if he set out, whether he should find 
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them there ; or if he did» whether they might now stand in need of 
his assistaoce. But his money was by this time reduced so Jow, that 
it was oeceKsary to come to an immediate determination. With a 
heavy heart, then, and a light purse, did he begin another journey : 
and on the fifth day, entered an inn by the road-side, which was 
cight-and -twenty miles from Hereford, with the sum of nine-pence in 
his pocket; and in the morning made his exit pennyless. The 
fatigue he had already undergone, and the scanty fare he had 
allowed himself, had so reduced his spirits, that he found con- 
siderable diificulty in performing this last day's journey on an empty 
stomach : but there was no remedy. About four o'clock he ascended 
the hill that looks down upon that ancient city, at the sight of which 
a thousand anxieties took possession of his bosom. He inquired of the 
first person he met, with an emotion not easily to be expressed, if the 
comedians had left Hereford ; and to his great joy, was answered that 
they had not. Faint, weary, and ready to drop with hunger, he traversed 
the town to inquire for the manager : but it was one of the nights on 
which they did not perform, and the manager was not to be found. 
He was then directed to his brother, who was a barber in the place ; 
and upon the family's observing his weakness, and desiring to know 
if he was not well, he collected courage enough to tell them that he 
was greatly fatigued, having come a long journey, and for the last day 
not haring broken his fast, except at the brook. Notwithstanding 
this confession, in making which he had evidently done great violence 
to his feelings, they heard it without offering him the least refresh- 
ment, or so much as testifying either surprise or pity ; and he left the 
house with tears in his eyes. When the players understood that a 
fresh member was come to join them, they, from sympathy, very 
soon discovered his situation ; and were not a little incensed at the 
story of the barber. 

The company into which Mr. Holcroft was now introduced was 
that of the Kembles : the father of Mrs. Siddons was the manager, 
Mr. H. continued with this company some time ; and in the course 
of their peregrinations he visited Ludlow, Worcester, Leominster, 
Bewdly, Bromsgrove, and Droitwitch ; in all which places he acted 
inferior parts. One of the actors to this company, of the name of 
Downing or Dunning, seems to have made a pretty strong impression 
on Mr. H.'b fancy, for he has left a very particular description of 
him. This atage-hero had a large, red, bottle-nose, with little 
intellect; but he was tall, looked passably when made up for the 
stage, and had a tolerable voice, though monotonous. To hide the 
redness of his nose, it was his custom to powder it : but unluckily he 
drank brandy ; the humour that flowed to his nose, made it irritable, 
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and in the course of a scene the powder was usually rubbed o^. Hi$ 
wife stood behind the scenes with the powder-puff ready* and ex- 
claimed when he came off' — *Lord! Curse it, George i how you 
nib your poor nose ! Come here, and let me powder it. Do you 
think Alexander the Great had such a nose? I am sure Jdiet 
would never have married Romeo with such a bottle-nose. Upon 
my word, if your nose had been bo red, and large» when you ran 
away with me from the boarding-school, I should never have stepped 
into the same chaise with you and your journeyman captain, I assure 
you/ George seldom made any reply to these harangues, except 

* Pshaw, woman,* or by beginning to repeat hie part. 

In the year 1798, when Mr. Holcroft spent an evening with old 
Mrs. Kemble, and talked over past times with her, she gave a 
whimsical picture of this wife of Downing. Mrs. D. was addicted 
to drinking, exceedingly nervous, and snuffled when she spoke. She 
used to tell her own &tory as follows : * He calls himself Downing, 
Ma'am, but his name is Dunning. I was a quakcr, Ma'am, when 
he first knew me, and put to a boarding-school. He and one 
Chalmers ( I suppose you have heard of that Chalmers, he gave him- 
self the title of Captain) — Well, Ma'am, while I was at the boarding- 
school, they came a courting to me. Dunning, ray husband, that you 
BCe there, was a tali, handsome fellow enough 1 he had not such a 
bottle-nose then. Ma'am, nor such spindle legs 1 so he put on a coat 
edged with gold tace, I don't know where he got it, and gave him- 
self the airs of a gentleman. He thought I was a great fortune ; but, 
God help me, I had not a shilling ; and I believed him to be what 
he pretended, when all the while he was no better than a barber ; 
and this Captain Chalmers was his journeyman. So they persuaded 
me, innocent fool, to run away with them, thinking they had got a 
prize, and I thought the same ; so the biter on both sides was bit. 
So that is the history* Ma'am, of me and Mr. Dunning.' 

This maudlin lady was often employed to receive the money at the 
play-house door, and was susj^ecled of petty embezzlements to supply 
herself with liquor. Mr. Holcroft used sometimes to rally her a 
little iinmercifliyy on her love of the bottle, and the adventure of the 
Captain. The dialogue is somewhat coarse, but it may serve as a 
sample of the tone of conversation which prevailed in provincial 
companies at that time- ' It is very cold to-night, Mrs. Downing.*^ — 
•Yes, air.' — *I hope you take care to keep yourself warm.' — "^ What 
do you mean, sir ? ' — * Flannel and a little comfort,' * What com- 
fort, sir ! ' — ■ You know what I mean.' — ' I know nothing abotit 
you, sir! ^ — *A drop of cordial; lamb's wool is a good lining.'^ — 

* Gods curse your linings, sir ; I know nothing about linings.' — 
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*Nay, don't be angry; I have not said you are tipsy.* 'Gods 
curse your sayings, dr, I don't care for your sayings. Mr. Downing 
shall never set foot, after this night, on the same boards with such an 
impertinent puppy,' — 'Nay, my dear Mrs. Downing/— ' Yes, sir, 
you arc no better ; and if George Downing was a man> he wodd 
soon teach you good manners.' — *He is well qualified, my dear 
Mrs, D., for he practised upon many a block-head before he came to 
mine.' — 'And what of that, sir. I understand you ; but a barber is 
as good as a cobbler at any time,' 

Now it must be allowed, that though there is not much wit or 
humour in all this, it is very easy and free spoken. Mr. Holcroft 
was young at the time, and probably ready enough to give into any 
joke, which he found the common practice of the place. — It may be 
remarked by the way, that there is a peculiar tone of banter and 
irony, bordering on ribaldry, which seems almost inseparable from 
the profession of strolling players. For this many reasons might be 
given : i. The contempt (often most undeserved, no doubt) in which 
they are held by the world, and which they naturally reflect back on 
one another ; for they must soon learn to despise a profession which 
they see despised by every one else, at least with that single exception 
which self-love contrives to reserve for us all. 2. The circumstance 
that they live by repeating the wit of others, and that they must 
naturally ape what they live by. In nine instances out of ten, how- 
ever, this habitual temptation must produce impertinence instead of 
wit. 3. The custom of repeating things without meaning or con- 
sequence on the stage, must lead to the same freedom of speech when 
they are offl It is only acting a part. 4. They have not much else 
to do, and they assume a certain levity of manner as a resource against 
ennm^ as well as to hide a sense of the mortifications and hardships 
they so often meet with. Lastly, their mode of life, which is always 
in companies, and in situations where they have an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted every moment with one another's weak sides, 
gives rise to a propensity to quizzing^ as it does in all other open 
societies ; such as of boys at school, of collegians, among lawyers, 
etc.- — But to return to our narrative. 

The company of which old Mr. Kemble was the manager, was 
more respectable than many other com|>anie8 of strolling players ; but 
it was not in so flourishing a condition as to place the manager beyond 
the reach of the immediate smiles or frowns of fortune. Of this the 
following anecdote may be cited as an instance. A benefit had been 
fixed for some of the family, in which Miss Kemble, then a little 
girl, was to come forward in some part, as a juvenile prodigy. The 
taste of the audience was not, it seems, so accommodating as in the 
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present day, and the extreme youth of the performer disposed the 
gallery to noise and uproar instead of admiration. Their turbulent 
dissatisfaction quite disconcerted the child, and she was retiring baah- 
filly from the stage, when her mother, who was a woman of a high 
spirit, and alarmed for the success of her little actress, came forward, 
and leading the child lo the front of the house, made her repeat the 
fable of the Boys and the Frogs, which entirely turned the tide of 
popular opinion in her favour* What must the feelingj* of the same 
mother have been, when this child (aftcrward-s Mrs, Siddons), 
became the admiration of the whole kingdom, the first seeing of 
whom was an event in every person*8 life never to be forgotten I 

It may not be improper to remark in this place, that Mrs. Siddons 
first appeared in London about the year 1778, without exciting any 
great notice or expectation. She had acquired her fame in the 
country, before she was received in 17H3 with such unbounded 
applause on the London theatres. There is a playful and lively 
letter from Mr. Holcroft to Miss Kemble (most probably Mrs. 
Siddons], dated, 12th Feb., 1779, returning her thanks for the 
fiivour of her late visit to him while in town, and desiring his remem- 
brances to theatrical friends in the country, and among others, his 
Baiies Maim to a Mr* Davis. 

A difference with the manager (old Mr. Kemble), occasioned 
Mr. Holcroft to leave this company ; from which he went to tiiat 
of Stanton, which performed at Birmingham and in the neighbour- 
hood, and sometimes made excursions to the north of Lngland. A 
memorandum of Mr. Holcroft, dated 1799, gives some account of 
himself, and of one of his fellow-actors while in this company. *A 

person called on me of the name of ¥ , who began by asking if 

I knew him. I answered no. He replied that it was likely enough, 
but that we had been acquainted when I was an actor in Walsal, 
where he played the second liddle, and doubted not but I should 
remember that we had often played at billiards together. I answered 
that I recollected nothing of his person, though I played at billiards 
with several people, and probably with him. I then asked, which 
was the best player of the two ? He replied that, because he squinted, 
people thought he could not play ; but that, to the best of his recol- 
lection, he had won six or seven pounds of me, which greatly dis- 
tressed me. Yes, said I, the loss of such a sum at that time (in 
1773), would have so distressed me, that though 1 do forget multi- 
tudes of things and persons, I think I should not have forgotten such 
an incident. I was therefore persuaded he was much mistaken in the 
sum. In answer to this, he said, he had remarked to me at the 
time we were both upon the same lay ; and finding 1 took offence at 
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the exprctoon* he had toiftciicd it by laytogt we neither of ut wubtd 
to loir (fuf numty. He therefore prop>oted that I should pay him by 
[•oiny, halvei with him, when he played and betted again. What 
dc)iree of truth there wac io alt thi», 1 cannot now exactly teU^ only 
I know that I had a high ipirit, and a detestation of all gambling 
cooiptracict, thouj^h ;it that time I played for money and wifthed to 
win< I waM |)Oor, neither did 1 then conceive it to be wrong. The 
man uid* he ihuuld nut have taken the liberty to come to a gentle- 
man t9 kigh in the 'World (at thti I could not but smite,) as I now 
wni, htid not Mr« dementi told him I was without pride, and 
entirely free of accesi. He is a stout man, nearly lix feet high, and 
liVFi at Birmingham, where he teaches the ?iolin, has daughters, 
whom he ha» taught to fiddle, play the harpsichord, etc., and sells 
music among his scholars. His buainess in London, he tells me, is 
to bring up his wife and daughters, and leave them here, the latter 
lor inwtrueiion j and that one great motive for visiting me was, to 
hMr Funny (Mits Hokroft) play. In addition to ungain size, 
•vkwtrdoeis, and squinting, he has a clownish gesticulation, and 
maltea such itninge contortkoi of face, as, were it not to avoid giving 
iitftncet would excitr coottlltttl laughter. In talking of billiards, he 
lyoke ot 4 gentleman at Walsal, with whom he used to play, who 
CAHtf With htft pockets full of guineas, and that the chinking of these 
rxciled in him the most extraordinary desire to win. Here he got 
upt and gave a picture by gesticulating, squinting, and drawing his 
muacles awrv, ul the agitation he useil to he in when going to strike 
th- •■■i>- Nothing could exceed the effect of his W/w/r. The 
1 o( his history of Walsal waf» that playing at billiards with 
biaiiion« xhm manager, the latter complained of the largeness of the 

Ktitt 10 which F replied, yei« they were very brge^ krge 

ld» •• unconscionably large as his four dead shares, added to the 
tit itov* he received for the actmg of his wife and children ; which 
•OiAoBtt n, that he diachaiged him the next week. He 

Mid be I' .: with thirty pomda in hia pocket, which he had 

H praniiuif hia wile r^ver to play more, and that he 
word« At ht ampeared to have bc» the industnova 
laoilly, I iontrd mn to bcii^ hia dw^ gh ie r s» and hear 
l^teayft who did not then happcm to he aft hooae; hat hia kit-handed 
mwnry bfeedin^ or socnc other oMitife^ made him decline £xi&g any 
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manager's shares, which cost paor F hia aituatioD as second 

fiddler in the company, it may he necessary to give a short account of 
the economy of a provincial theatre. This I cannot do better than 
by citing Mr. Holcroft's own words, * A company of travelling 
comedians then is a small kingdom, of which the manager is the 
monarch. Their code of laws seems to have existed with few 
material variations since the days of Shakespeare, who is, with great 
reason, the god of tlieir idolatry. — The person who is rich enough 
to furnish a wardrobe and scenes, commences manager, and has his 
privileges accordingly : if there are twenty persons in the company, 
for instance, the manager included, the receipts of the house, after all 
incidental expenses are deducted, are divided into four and twenty 
shares, four of which are called J^aJ shares, and taken by the 
manager as payment for the use of his dresses and scenes ; to these 
is added the share to which he is entitled as a performer. Our 
manager (Stanton), has five sons and daughters all ranked as per- 
formers ; so that he sweeps eleven shares, that is, near half the profits 
of the theatre, into his pocket every night. This is a continual 
subject of discontent to the rest of the actors, who are all, to a man, 
disaiFectcd to the higher powers. They are, however, most of them 
in debt to the manager, and of course chained to his galley ; a circum- 
stance which he does not fail lo remind them of, whenever they are 
refractory. 

* They appear to be a set of merry, thoughtless beings, who laugh 
in the midst of poverty, and who never want a quotation or a story to 
recruit their spirits. When they get any money, they seem in haste 
to spend it, lest some tyrant, in the shape of a dun, should snatch it 
from them. They have a circuit or set of towns, to which they 
resort when the time comes round ; so that there are but three or four 
in our company who are not well known m *****, I observe that 
the t0WD*8-pcopIe are continually railing at them : yet arc exceedingly 
uohappy, if they fail to return at the appointed time. It is a saying 
among us, that a player's six-pence does not go as far as a townVman's 
groat ; therefore, though the latter are continually abusing them for 
running in debt, they lake good care to indemnify themselves, and 
are no great losers, if they get ten shillings in the pound.' 

This patriarchal manager, with his wife, sons, and daughters, 
seems to have been not only an object of envy, but from his blunders 
and stupidity, the butt of the whole company. Among other in- 
stances, which are related of his talent for absurdity, he wished to 
have Shylock in the Merchant of Venice played in the dialect of 
Duke's Place, and was positive Shakespeare intended it so. He 
once told the duke in Othello, a messenger was arrived from the 
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-.OMcry ioiilc in hope, and food forgetfuloess ! 

Jiutfch* of the r»t« Matilda^ has thy kindDcss 

ttfords not thy eqoaJ ! * 

I wards removed with his wife into Booth's 

> ijoo»1 figure, and her husband had taught her 

.^ktrd het suHRciently in the business of the stage to 

' I'tibJe to the theatre. When at Cockcnnouth in 

Ml. liiiiciuh iuidressed a letter and a poem to David Garrick, 

1 J.. II i..rr ipRcrt; both as they are curious in themscltes, 

vif the suie of hb feelings at the time. For 

1 4tiiis 1 Aw>t«.*^.AnGc of his appeal to Garrick's generosity, no 
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other apology seems necessary, than the old adage, that dfourniog 
men catch at straws. 



* To Davui Garruk^ Esq, 

' Sir, I know of no excuse that I can make for the im- 
pertinence of this address, but my feelings. They press hard upon 
me, they are not to be withstood* They have told me your 
Bympathetic heart sighs for the distressed, and weeps with the child 
of sorrow. I believe they told me truth. 

* I am a strolling comedian, have a wife and famiJy, for whom I 
would fain provide, but have sometimes, notwithstanding the strictest 
economy, found the task a very difficult one. I am now near three 
hundred miles from London, in a company that must, in all human 
probability, soon be dispersed ; my wife lying-in at an ino> and in 
circumstances that I cannot describe. I do not wish to eat the 
bread of idleness ; I neither know, nor wish to know any thing of 
luxury ; and a trifling salary would make me affluent. I have played 
in the country wnth applause, and my friends, I am nflraid, have 
Mattered me ; some of them have ranked me among the sons of genius, 
and I have, at times, been silly enough to believe them. I have 
succeeded best in low comedy and old men, I understand music very 
well, something of French and fencing, and have a very quick 
memory, as I can repeat any part under four lengths at six hours* 
notice. I have studied character, situation, dress, deliberation, 
enunciation, but above all, the eye and the manner ; and have so far 
succeeded, as to be entirely at the head of my profession here in all 
those characters which nature has any way quahlied me for. I am 
afraid. Sir, you think by this time that I have undertaken to write my 
own panegyric. That, however, is far from my intention ; neither 
do I wish for employment in any but a very subordinate situation. 
My wife ih a good figure, but her timidity would always place 
her behind a Queen at your theatre. If you were to find me capable 
of any thing better than an attendant, to your judgment would I cheer- 
fully accede. If you do not chuse to employ my wife, but would 
only engage me, I think we should both remember it with that en- 
thusiasm of gratitude, with which good minds are oppressed when 
they receive favours which they have no possible means of returning. 
* I am, Sir, 

* Your very humble Servant, etc- 

* Coekermmthf in CumberUtnd^ 
June lit, 177 St at tht hottu 
of Gttftge Botvttf katter, 
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P.S. With respect to the triiling Poem inclosed, I meant onty 
to ease my own heart by it: shotiid it reach yours, it will be more 
than I can expect.' 

HOPE J 

OR, 

THE DELUSION. 

• Advance, soft soother of the mlrKl, 
Oh ! hither bend, a welcome guest : 
Sweet Hope ! stray hither, here tliou It fiinJ 
Those sang^uine thoughts, that please tlict: best. 

Fair Fancy bring, thy darling child, 

Dcck'd in loose robes of Alpine white : 
With thee, her happy Parent, wild 

She wings her bold, romantic flight. 

Blest pair ! 1 11 sing, inspir'd by you, 

Of wealth bestow'd to noble ends. 
Of sweet enchanting scenes in view, 

Of future times and faithful friends. 

Tho' my sweet William, prattling youth, 

For bread oft bcga in accents mecic ^ 
Matilda, fairest flower of truth, 

Droops on my breast her dew -dipt cheek. 

Tho' the big tears run down my face 

To Kee her aspect v%an and mild. 
And hear her lov'd affection trace 

My care-mark'd features in our child. 

Tho" fortune lowly bows my neck, 

And cares not for the wretch's groan, — 

Yet smile but Hope, or Fancy beck, 
And I 11 ascend her star- built throne. 



Now, now 1 1 mount ! Behold me rise \ 
Hope lends me strength, ajid Fancy wings, 

Oh ! listen to the magic I its. 

Which fleeting, faithless Fanq? singg ! 

With Independence truly blest, 

Of some neat cot she styles me lord, 

Where Age and Labour love to rest. 
Where healthy viands press the board. 
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Now lay me liown, kind nympli, at ease 
Beneath yon verdant mountain's brow, 

Wlicre wantoji jeph^-^ns fan the trees, 
Where violets spring, and waters flow. 

What jo^s — delusive charmer, hold ! 

Despair has seiz'd my thick'nJng blood : 
Her lip<. how pale ! Her check how cold ♦ 

Matilda faints for want of (ood f ' 



The foregoing stanzas have been given less for the poetry than the 
history they contain. The distress which they paint did not, it 
seemEy reach Garrick*s heart : at least Mr. Holcroft left Cocker- 
mouth some time after without having received an answer to his 
letter. Whether his wife died before or after he left Cockcrniouth, 
I do not know ; but there is an epitaph on Mrs, Holcroft, written 
about this period, in which he feelingly lainenU her lost. 

Beauty, Love, and Tnith lie here ; 

Passenger, a moment *tay ! 
Breathe a sigh, and drop a tear. 

O'er her much -lamented clay. 

Death I thy dart is harmless now, 

Widow'd griefs thy stroke defy ; 
Weak the terrors of thv brow 

To the tvretch who long5 to die. 



At the time that Mr. Holcroft was at Cockermouth, he wa3 m Booth's 
company^ which he had joined at Carlisle in the autumn of 1774. 
He had just then (eft Stanton's company, who were performing at 
Kendal. He was recommended to Booth by a friend of the name of 
Hatton, who was an excellent comedian, and the hero of the 
company. He had spoken in high terms of Hokroft's talents, who 
himself sent off a letter as his avant-courier^ in which he undertook to 
do a great deal for very little. He engaged to perform all the old 
meoj and principal low-comedy characters j he was to be the mtuic^ 
that is, literally the sole accompaniment to all songs, etc., on his 
fiddle in the orchestra ; he undertook to instruct the younger per- 
formers in singing and music, and to write out the different casts or 
parts in CTcry new comedy; and, lastly, he was to furnish the theatre 
with several new pieces, never published, but which he brought with 
him in manuscript, among the rest Dr. Last in hia Chariot, which 
character he hlnisc If performed. Here was certainly enough for one 
man to do ; and for all these services, various and important as they 
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were, he stipulated that he ahould be eotiticd to a share and a half of 
the profits of the theatre, which generally amouatcd to between four 
and five pounds a night whenever it opened, that i&, three times a 
week. This proposed Balary could not, therefore, amount to more 
than seventeen or eighteen shillings weekly. 

In the above list of employments, which Mr. Hokroft undertook 
to fulfil^ the capital attraction, and that which he believed no country 
manager could resist, was the character of Dr. Last, which he did 
in imitation of the London performers. The scene in which he pro- 
duced the most effect was that of the doctor's examination. This, 
as I have heard it described, was a very laughable, if not a very 
pleasing performance. Mr. Holcroft was naturally rather long- 
backed ; and in order to give a ridiculous appcariince to the doctor, 
he used to lean forwards, with his chin raised as high as possible into 
the air, and his body projecting proportlooably behind ; and in this 
frog-like attitude, with his eyes staring wide open, and his teeth 
chattering, he answered the (jucstions that were put to him, in a 
harsh, tremulous voice, sometimes growling, and sometimes squeaking, 
and with such odd starts and twitches of countenance, that the effect 
produced upon the generality of spectators was altogether convulsive. 
The person who gave me this description said he thought the part 
a good deal overdone, but that it was a very entertaining caricature. 
Mr. Holcroft himself went through this part to gratify a friend, a 
very short time before his death. He said, it always produced a 
very great effect, whenever he acted it ; but that the chief, or only 
merit it had, was that of being a close imitation of Weston's manner 
of doing it.^ 

* Wciton ia crlebralcd for his anrivallfd power of face, for looking the fool 
more naturnlly tlian any one else. Mr. Holcroft Kpcuks of him ia the following 
manner in the Theatrical Recorder. — * As an acttir, I remember him well : to think 
of ai few unrivalled performerf, and to forget Weston, h irapo»eible. The range 
of charactert that he personated vai confined. The part* in which he excited 
■iich ttncommon emotion, were thcMie of low humour. He wa» the most irrc- 
siatible id those of perfect limplicity : his peculiar talent was the pure pcrsonifica- 
tioft of nature, I do not think it poisible for an actor to be less conscious than 
WestoEL appeared to be, that he was acting. While the autiiencc was convulsed 
with liughter, he was perfectly unmoved ; no look, no motion of the body, ever 
give the least intimation that he knew himself to be Thomas Weston. Never 
for a moment was Thoma* Westoo present : it was always either Jerry Sneak, 
Doctor Last, Abet Drugger, Scnib, Sharp, or the very character, whatever it was, 
he stood there to perform ; and it was performed with such a consistent and 
peculiar humour, it was so entirely distinct from any thing we call acting, and so 
(M^rfect a resemblaoce of the person whom the pencil of the poet hat] depicted, 
that not only was the bughter excessive, nay sometimes almost painful, but the 
most critical mind was entirely satisfied. I <loubt if Gairick, or any other actor, 
had so complete a power of rtitguism^ himielf^ and of assuming a character with 
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The history of the company in which Mr. Holcroft was now 
engaged, deserves notice from its singularity. The uaine of the 
original founder of the company was Mills, a Scotchman, He and 
his family had formerly travelled the country, playing nothing but 
Allan Ramsay's Gentfe Shepherd. This they continued to do for 
several years without either scenery or music. As the younger 
branches of the family grew up, one of them became a scene-painterf 

•o little deviation from the conception he had preTioaaly formed. It was not only 
a perfect whole, but it w« also unique. 

'He fint appeared in tragedy^ whkh he alw'ayA coasidered ai his forte, though 
he wa« utterly unqualified for it. It was much against his will that he wa« 
accidentally forced to play Scrub in the Beaux' Stratagem, when he threw every 
ooc Jtito rapturei, except himself. Even the very boys followed him in the itrcctt, 
exclaiming, "There — tbatU he that played Scrub!" Hia first appearance in 
Loadoo was at a booth in Bartholomew Fair. He was afterwards engajfed by 
Foote, who was the first {:«rson who Introduced him to public notice, and who 
wrote the part of Jerry Sneak e«prca»ly for him. Several itorles arc told of the 
readincsa of hit wit, and presence of mind. 

*Shutcr had long been the favourite of the gallcriea ; and Weston, before he 
was well known, appcnred a* a substitute for Shutcr, in the part of Sharp. Shuter's 
name waa in the play-bUl* ; nnd when Weston appeared, rhc galleries vocifcratcti, 
" Shutcr, Shuter ! *' Mrs. Clive played the part of Kitty Pry,, antl was no less 
a favourite than the other. The uproar continued, and nothing could be heard 
but ** Shuter, Shuter ! " As soon at it was pouible to be heard, Weston, in hit 
owm inimitable and humourous manner, asked aloud, in a seriously stupid amaxc* 
meat, and pointing to Mn. CUvc, — "Shoot her I Shoot her 1 Why should I 
•hoot her ? 1 nm sure she plays her part very well ! " The apparent earuestness 
and simplicity with which he aiked this question, were so mlmitable, and it to 
truly applied to the excellent acting of Mn. Clive, that the burst of laughter wat 
univenal, and the appbuae which Weston deserved, attended him through the 
part, 

* Weaton was no less remarkable for his dissipation and poverty, than for his 
comic excellence It happened on a day that hia name was tn the play-bills, that 
he was arrested for a imatl sum, which he applied to the raanngen to discharge, 
which request they refused. Being known to the bailiff, Weston prevailed on him 
and bis follower to go with him to the play, where he placed himself and them 
in the front of the two-shilling gallery, — Before tlie curtain drew up, an apology 
was made, that Mr. Weston, being ill, could not possibly attend ; and it was 
tlierefore hoped, another performer might supply his place. Weston rose, as he 
intended, and declared aloud, the apology was entirely false ; he was there, well, 
and ready to do his part, but that he was in custody for a small debt, for which, 
though entreated, the managen had refused to give security. Weston had well 
foreseen the consequences s the managers were obliged to set him free. Another 
actor would have immediately been expelled the theatre ;; but for Weston no 
substitute could be found.' — VoL ii. p. iii. 

The reason has often been asked, why acton are imprudent and extravagant. 
An answer may be found in the very nature of their profession. They live in a 
world of fancy, of artiftcial life and gaiety, and necessarily become careless of the 
real cuosequeoces of their actions. They make realities of imaginary things, and 
very naturally turn realities into a jett. Besides, all persons are so, who have no 

lied prospects tn life before them. 
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and tone of the otben learDcd to fiddle. They now, thercforet 
addid fceitei and mituc to the representatioD of their farourite pas- 
tOftl. They afterwards enlarged their circuit, and made excursioas 
into the Nw^tb of EDgiaod : and though the loves of Patic and Peggy 
were d oevei -failing source of delight on the other «idc of the Tweed, 
their English auditars grew tired of this constant sameness. They 
therefore^ after the performance of the Gmtir Shepherd^ which was 
still the business of the evening, introduced a farce occasionally, as 
a great treat to the audience. Mills's daughters married players. 
Thia brought ao accession of strength into the family, so that they 
were now abJc to act regular plays ; and by degrees, Allan Ramsay, 
with his shenherds and shepherdesses, and fiocks of bleating sheep, 
was entirely discarded. Still, however, during the life-time of Mills, 
the whole busincBS of the theatre, even to the shifting of the scenes, 
or making up of the dresses, was carried oo in the circle of his own 
family. At his death, the property of the theatre was purchased by 
a Mr. Buck (formerly of Covent Garden theatre), who kept an ion 
at Peniith, and it was by him let out to Booth. 

Mrs. Sparkp, of Drury Lane Theatre, was an actress in this 
comjiany, at the time Mr. Holcroft belonged to it, and the youngest 
daughter of Mills, the late manager* Mrs, Inchbald was playing 
in the same company, at Inverness, in Scotland, in 1773, or the 
winter of 1774. The company afterwards went to Glasgow, where 
not being permitted to play, they were alJ in the utmost distress. 
The whole stock was detained for rem and board, etc., at an inn. 
From this awkward situation they were liberated by a young Scotch- 
man, who had just joined the company in a kind of frolic, and who 
paid their score, and set them off to Kilmarnock, and from thence 
to Ayr, where they had a very brilliant run of good fortune, 

I3ooth, the manager, was the same person who has since been well 
known as the inventor of the polygrap^^iic art, and of the art of making 
cloth without spinning or weaving. He appears to have been always 
n man of much versatility of enterprise ; and at this time added to 
his employments of manager and actor, the profession of a portrait- 
painter. The first thing he did when he came to any town, was to 
wait on the magistrate, to ask leave for his company to play ; or if 
this was refused, that he might have the honour of painting hit 
picture. If his scenes and dresses were lying idle, he was the more 
busy with his pencil : and that tempting bait hung out at the shop- 
windows, IJkrnesjfi taken in this manner for half-a-gu'mmf seldom 
failed to fill his pockets, while his company were starving. 
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CHAPTER V 



Mr, Holcroft continued in Booth^s company about a year and a 
half. He next joined Bates's company, wbich made the circuit of 
the principal towns on the east side of the north of England, ifi' 
eluding Durham, Sunderland^ Darlington, Scarborough, Stockton- 
upon-Tecs, etc. 

It was sometime in the year 1777, that Mr. Holcroft walked with 
Mr. Shield (the celebrated composer, who was then one of the band 
in the same company) from Durham to Stocktonupon-Tees* Mr. 
Holcroft employed himself on the road in studying Lowth'a Grammar, 
and reading Pope*K Homrr, — The writers that we read in our youth 
are those, for whom we generally retain the greatest fondness. Pope 
always continued a favorite with Mr. Holcroft, and held the highest 
place in his esteem after Milton, Shakspeare, and Dryden. He used 
often, in particular, to repeat the character of Atticus, which he 
considered as the finest piece of satire in the language. Moral 
description, good sense, keen observation, and strong passion, are the 
qualities which he seems chiefly to have sought in poetry. He had 
therefore little relish even for the best of our descriptive poets, and 
often spoke with indifference, approaching to contempt, of Thomson, 
Akenside, and others. He was, however, at this time, exceedingly 
eager to make himself acquainted with all our English poets of any 
note ; and he was seldom without a volume of poetry in his pocket- 

At the time that Bates's company were at Scarborough, Fisher, 
the late celebrated Oboe player, gave concerts there, which were led 
by Dance, and in which a Miss Harrop, (afterwards Mrs. Bates) was 
the principal vocal performer. Holcroft used to sing in the choruses,— 
He at this time practised a good deal on the fiddle, which he continued 
ever after to do occasionally ; but be never became a good performer. 
It was Bates, who conducted the commemoration of Handel at 
Westminster Abbey. 

Among the parts which Mr. Holcroft played most frequently, 
were — ^Polonius, which he did respectably ; Scrub, in the Beaux' 
Stratagem ; Bundle, in the Waterman ; and Abel Drugger. He 
acted this bst character after he came to London, one night when 
Garrick happened to be present. 

At StockioD-upon-Tees, Mr. Holcroft first became acquainted with 
Ritson, the antiquarian, and author of the Treatise on animal food, 
who was afterwards one of his most intimate friends. He was at 
that time articled to an attorney in the town ; but was, like most 
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oihcc vouM flMn of taste or uieait. fiaoder of poetry tliao the la 



youM men « 
poet Ouiniiigl 



Tbe poet CiiiiniiighaBi was an actor m the arae Gompany. Hr wai 
the iniiiiiip friend of Shield. He vas» it •eems» a man of a de&catc 
CO<>titirtioo» of retired habicB, and extreme cenubtlity, hot an amiaUe 
lad iMMthy man. The parts in which be acted with raost sncceaa 
were minciDg fbjw and pen coxcombs, — characters the most opposite 
lo hi» own. He played Gimck's character of Fribble, in Mis* b 
her Teenii, He abo excelled in Comaa. He was often subject to 
fits of absence ; as a proot of which, he once forgot that he had pbyed 
the Duke of Albiny in King Lear^ and had returned to the door of 
the theatre for the second time, before he recollected himself. — Be- 
sides his descriptive poems, he wrote several prologues ; and an opera 
called ** The Lass with Speech/* which was oifered to the theatres, 
but never acted, and from which the Lying Valet was taken* He 
dedicated his poems to Garrick, who sent him two guineas on the 
occasion* which he returned, begging that they might be added to the 
theatrical fund* It seems he cither did not want pecuniary remunera- 
tion for the compliment he had paid to Garrick, or he thought this a 
very inadequate one. When he was writing anything, his room was 
»trewed with little scraps of paper, on which he wrote down any 
thought as it occurred ; and afterwards be had some diificuJty in 
connecting theae acattered, half-forgotten fragments together, before 
he could make out a fair copy* 

At the time that Mr, Shield was most with him, he had been long 
in ill health, apparently in a decline j and this had given a deeper 
tinge of melancholy to the natural thoughtfulness of his disposition. 
A little before his death, he wrote the following lines, which seem to 
convey a presentiment of his fate. 

' Sweet object of the zephyr^'s kits. 
Come rosc» come, courted by the hours, 
Queen of the banks, the gaiden's bliss, 
Come» and abash yon tawdry flow'rs. 
" Why cal] us to revokelcss doom/' 
With grief the op'nmg buds reply, 
"Scarce suffer d to expand our bJoom, 
Scarce bom, alas ! betore we die.'* 

* Man, having pass'd appointed years^ 
(Years are but days) the scene must close : 
And when Fate's mewienger appears. 
What h he but a withering rose f ' 

These lines can hardly fail of being acceptable to the reader, when 
he is told, they were the last ever written by a man, to whom we arc 
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indebted for some of the most pleasing and elegant pastoral descrip- 
tions in the language. — It must abate eomething of the contempt with 
which we arc too apt to mention the name of a mroUing player, when 
we recollect that Cunningham was one. 

Mr. Holcroft had never been satisfied with his employment as a 
«rolling actor in the country. He sighed for the literary advantages, 
and literary intercourse which London afforded. He was indeed the 
whole time labouring hard to cultivate his mind, and acquire what' 
ever information was within his reach. But his opportunities were 
very confined. He liad studied Shakespeare with the greatest ardour, 
and with some advantage to himself in his profession. Polonius was 
the character in which he was most successful : he also played 
HamJet, and other parta, of which he was but an indifferent repre- 
sentative, I hare been told, that Mr. HoJcroft*s acting, both in its 
excellences and defects, more resembled Bensley's than any other 
person's. The excellent sense and judgment of that able actor were 
almost entirely deprived of their effect, by his disadvantages of voice 
and manner* Mr, Holcroft, in the performance of grave parts, had 
the same distinct, but harsh articulation, and the bamc unbending 
stiiiiQess of deportment. 

After wandering for seven years as an itinerant actor, with no very 
brilliant success, he resolved upon trying his fortune in London, and 
arrived there early in the latter end of 1777. His stay witli the 
last company, which he joined, must therefore have been short. His 
separation from this company was 1 believe in some measure hastened 
by little disagreeable ciicumsiances, but it was no doubt chiefly owing 
to the general bias of his inclination, to the desire and expectation of 
fame of some sort or other, either theatrical or literary, on which his 
mind had for some years been brooding. It is not likely that his 
success on the stage, though it might in time have ensured him a 
livelihood in inferior parts, would ever have been such as to satisfy 
the ambition of an aspiring and vigorous mind. It was, however, on 
his talents as an actor, that he first rested his hopes of pushing his 
fortune in London, and of recommending himself to the favour of 
the public. But before we follow him up to town, tt may not be 
improper to uke a retrospect of the path we have already trod. 
There are some persons of nice tastes, who may perhaps be disgusted 
with the meanness of his adventures ; and who may think the situa- 
tion in which he embarked in life, and the society into whose 
characters and manners be seems to have entered with so much relish, 
unworthy of a man of genius. 

But it should be recollected, first, that men of genius do not 
always chuse their own profession or pursuit. In Mr, Hoi croft 'a 
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that weep without sorrow, etab without anger, die without dread, and 
laugh, sing, and dance, to inspire mirth in others, while surrounded 
themselves with wretchedness. A thing still more remarkable m these 
enchanters is, that they completely effect their purpose, and make 
those, who delight in observing the wonderful effects of their art, 
laugh or cry, condemn or admire, love or hate, just as they please ; 
subjugating the heart with every variouN pnssion : more esjjecially 
when they pronounce the charms and incantations of a certain sorcerer, 
called Shakespeare, whose scicDce was go powerful, that he himself 
thus describes it : 

1 have oft bendimm'd 

The noon-tide siin» caUM forth the mutinous winds, etc/ 



CHAPTER VI 

Mr. HoiXROFT arrived in London, just at the time that Mr. Sheridan 
came into the management of Drury-Lane. He endeavoured to pro- 
cure an engagement at this, and at the other house ; but in vain. As 
a last desperate resource, when his money was nearly exhausted, he 
sat down and wrote a farce, called The Crisis, or Love and Famine 
which Mrs. Sheridan was prevailed on to read ; and this, with hb 
musical knowledge (as he was able to sing in all choruses), procured 
him an engagement at twenty shillings a week. On his being engaged, 
Mr. Holcroft was desired by Mr. Sheridan to give in his cast of 
pans to Mr. Hopkins, the prompter ; and they were as follow : 



Don Manuel, 

Hard castle, 

Justice Woodcock, 

Hodge, 

Giles, 

Ralph, 

Sir Harry Sycamore, 

Scrub, 

Sir Anthony Absolute, 

General Savage, . 

Colio Macleod, . 

Mortimer, . 

Sir Benjamin Dove, 

Major O'Flaherty, 

Fulmer, 

Varland, 

Colonel Oldboy, . 



Kind I m pastor. 

She Stoops to Conquer. 

Love in a Village, 

Ditto. 

Maul of the Mill. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Beaux' Stratagem, 

Rivals. 

School for Wives. 

Faithless Lover. 

Ditto. 

Brothers, 

West-Indian* 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Lionel and Clarissa. 
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It was in thia last part that Mr. Holcroft particularly wtshcd to 
hare made his first appearance. The manner in which he procured a 
recommendation to Mrs. Sheridan, was through his cousin, Mrs. 
Greville. In consequence of this connexion, he also obtained in- 
troductions to Mrs, Crewe, and several other persons of fashion, who 
interested themselves in his behalf; and an epistolary intercourse 
commenced between him and Mr. Greville on subjectK of taste and 
the theatre, which continued for some years. 

His farce of the Crisis was, I believe, played but once, for the 
benefit of Hopkins, the prompter, when it was favourably received. 
This Mr. Hopkins, who had the regulation of the inferior parts in 
the theatre, entertained a very low opinion of Mr* Holcroft's pwers 
as an actor ; and he remained unnoticed^, till Mr. *Shctid:m by chance 
saw him in the part of Mungo, with which he was so much pleased as 
to order his weekly salary to be rai&ed to five and twenty shillings. 
Both his salary and his reputation in the theatre seem now to have 
remained stationary during this and the following season, though he 
constantly attended the theatre to perform the most menial parts. 
The following extract from a letter addressed to Mr* Sheridan, will 
suiTlciently explain both his situation and feelings at this time : — 

* Depressed, dejected, chained by Misfortune to the rock of Despair, 
while the vultures Poverty and Disappointment arc feasting with 
increase of appetite upon me, I have no chance of deliverance but 
from you. You, Sir, I hope, will be my Alcldes! Mr. Evans says, 
he must increase the deductions he already makes from my salary 
(95, per week), unless I can obtain your order to the contrary. It 
is scarcely possible I should maintain my family, which will shortly 
be increased, upon my present income. Were I not under deductions 
at the office, my receipts would very little exceed sixty pounds a 
year; and this I enjoy more through your favour than any conse- 
<iuence I am of to the theatre, though continually employed. But 
then it is either to sit in a senate or at a card-table, or to walk in a 
procession, or to sing in a chorus, which is all that the prompter, 
who has the direction of tl^is kind of business, thinks me capable of. 
Nay, in so little esteem am I held by Mr. Hopkins, that he took the 
part of a dumb steward in Love for Love from another person, and 
made me do it ; and when by your permission I played Mawworm, 
he said, had he been well and up, it should not have been so* I do 
not mention this as a subject of accusation against Mr. Hopkins^ but 
merely to shew that if I am consigned to his penetration, I am doomed 
to everlasting oblivion. 

* Unhappily for me, when I performed Mawworm, you were not 
at the theatre. Interest rather than vanity makes me say, I was more 
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Buccessful than I had any reason to expect. The audience were in a 
continua! laugh. I played Jerry Sneak for my own benefit last year, 
and with the same success ; and if I could only be introduced to the 
town in old men and burletta singing, I know from former experience 
how soon I should be held in a very different estimation from what I 
am at present. You do not know, Sir, how useful I could be upon a 
thousand emergencies in the theatre, if I were but thought of; but 
this I shall never be till your express mandate is issued for that 
purpose. 

* You have frequently been pleased to express a partiality towards 
me, as well as a faTOurable opinion of my abilities. But, sir, if you 
do not immediately interest yourself in my behalf, I may grow grey, 
while I enjoy your favour without a possibility of confirming or in- 
creasing it. ** Who *s the Dupe*' prevented the Crisis from being 
played last year : now you tell me you will talk to me after Christmas ; 
in the meantime "the Flitch of Bacon" and a new pantomime are 
preparing. I told those to whom 1 am indebted, 1 should have a 
chance of paying them soon, for that the Crisis would come out before 
the holidays. When 1 said so, 1 believed that it would ; but they 
will think I meant to deceive them.' 

The concluding sentence of this letter is remarkable, when we 
recollect the character of the celebrated man to whom it is addressed. 

»In short, I am arrived at the labyrinth of delays, where suspense 
and all his busy imps are tormenting me — Tou nionc^ Sir^ hoid the clue 
that can guide mt out of it J* 

Mr. Sheridan, in spite oi Mr. Hoi croft's entreaties, was not in* 
clined on this occasion to perform the part of Theseus ; for he was 
still left to the mercy of the remorseless prompter, and had no 
opportunity of exerting his talents till the Camp ^ame out (in 17S0) 
when he endeavoured, as he expresses himself, to mukt a part of a 
foolish recruit, and succeeded ; in consequence of which his salary 
was raised to thirty shillings weekly. 

During the summer recesses of the years 1 778 and 1779, ^''* 
Holcroft had not been idle, but had made excursions to the Canter- 
bury, Portsmouth, and Nottingham theatres, where he moved in a 
higher range of parts, and escaped from the drudgery of choruses 
and processions. The state of his health appears to have been one 
inducement for his leaving town in 1779; for he says in a letter, 
dated from Notti ogham, in June, that but for this consideration, he 
believes it would have been more profiuble for him to have remained 
in London. In these excursions he seems to have established a 
pretty intimate correspondence with a Mr, Hughes, the Portsmouth 
or Plymouth manager ; for we find the latter writing to him for a 
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supply of performers, and Mr. Holcrofi in answer complaining of his 
being able only to meet with a Mrs. Hervey^ of whom he gives a 
very satirical portrait, and a Mr. Cubit, a singer, who, he observes, 
had already been with Mr. Hughes, and who never visited a com- 
pany twice, 

Mr. Holcroft's business at the theatre, did not hinder him from 
pursuing his literary avocations. Besides the Crisis, he had already 
written two other after-pieces, the Shepherdess of the Alps, and the 
Maid of the Vale, 

The following letter to Mrs. Sheridan, gives an account of the 
first of these : 

* Madam, It is with a peculiar pleasure that I have, by Mr. 
Sheridan's desire, an opportunity of addressing you. I am indebtetl 
to your benevolence and interposition, for my first obtaining admission 
in the theatre, and shall ever remember it with respect and gratitude. 
Give me leave. Madam, to intrude upon your patience for a moment, 
while I explain the motive of this address. — Mrs. Grcville, Mrs. 
Crewe, and some other ladies of fashion and consequence, have 
kindly undertaken to patronize, and recommend the Shepherdess of the 
Alps. Mrs. Crewe has spoken to Mr. Sheridan concerning it, as he 
informed me last night, desiring me at the same time, to send it to 
you, who he said would not only read it yourself, but put him In 
mind of it. I believe myself almost certain of your good wishes, 
when you read the lieginning, and recollect that your late dear and 
worthy brother pointed out the subject to me, encouraged me to 
pursue it, and had not only undertaken to set it, but had actually 
composed two songs. Pardon me, Madam, for introducing so melan- 
choly a reflection. His esteem for me, I might almost say his 
friendship, shall never be forgotten, let my condition in life hereafter 
be what it may ; it does me too much honour. You likewise, 
Madam, have some share in the work ; it was in consequence of 
your advice and observations, that the comic part was introduced : it 
was at first intended only to affect the nobler passions, and to have 
been entirely serious.^I would not willingly appear too urgent: yet 
cannot forbear expressing some anxiety about the fate of my poor 
Shepherdess, I spent all the summer about it, (certain as I thought 
then) of its coming out immediately. — I am, Madam,* etc. 

The Maid of the Vale was a translation from the Italian comic 
opera of La Buona Figliola, which Mr. Arne, the son of Dr. Arne, 
employed him to alter and adapt to the English stage. 

A good deal of altercation seems to have taken place between the 
author and musician respecting the division of the future profits of 
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the piece ; Mr. Holcroft claiming one hajf» to which his employer 
did not think him by any means entitled. In consequence, I believe, 
of these disagreements, the piece was not brouf;ht forward, 

Mr. Holcroft afterwards otTercd hts tranjilatioB of this opera to 
Mr. King, the late actor, at that time manager of Sadler's Wells, by 
whom it was rejected. Mr. Holcroft, however, wrote several little 
pieces for Mr. Kln^;, which were brought out at thi«i theatre. 
The Noble Peasant (which afterwards came out at the Haymarltet, J 
was originally intended to have been acted here. Mr. Holcroft 
always experienced from this gentleman the most liberal and friendly 
treatment, and was under considerable pecuniary obligations to him. 
Mr. Foote died in October, 1777, a few weeks before Mr, Holcroft 
came to town. In die spring of the following year, he published an 
Elegy on his Death, which was the first compo»ition of his, that had 
apjieared in print, (since his essays in the Whitehall Evening Post), 
It met with a favourable reception. He had always respected the 
character of Foote, had been personally known to him, and lamented 
his death in terms dictated by real feeling, as much as by the inspira- 
tion of the muse. At the same time, he published a short poem on 
Old Age, which was bound up with the elegy. In April 1779, I 
find him desiring his father, who lived at Bath, to make inquiries 
respecting the prizes given at the Bath Easton Vase, the subjects 
proposed, and the length of the poems. * I have an inclination,* he 
says, * to become a candidate for fame at that temple of Apollo, not 
sti much from a supposition thai J shall gain the laurel, as bfcausr I 
think tht plan deserx^es encouragement,* The little deceptions of self- 
love, cannot but sometimes excite a smile. — It may be proper to 
notice here, that Mr. Holcroft kept up at this period a constant 
correspondence with his father, whose wife rented a small house and 
garden, either at or in the neighbourhood of Bath. The letters that 
between them, do honour to the feelings of both parties. 
Holcroft was always eager to communicate the news of any 
good fortune that had befallen him, and ready to lend every assistance 
in his power to his father, who was stiJl frequently in pecuniary 
difficulties. From one of these letters, it appears that Mr. Holcroft, 
among other employments, had engaged to write a paper, called the 
Actor, for the Westminster Magazine, and that he was secretary to a 
society, (the theatrical fund,) for which he received ten pounds a 
year. He also found time to write songs for Vauxhall, several ot 
which became very popular. Among these, the greatest favourite 
was the ballad, beginning, * Down the Bourne and through the Mead,' 
which was set to music by Shield. This song, which is written in 
le Scottish dialect, has often been uken for an old Scotch ballad, 
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and has been actually printed in a collcctioD of Scotch songs. — 
Mr. Holcroft was one evening drinking tea with some fricndfi at 
White-Conduit House, when the organ was playing the tune of 
Johnny and Mary. After they hud listened some time, a person in 
the next box began to descant rather learnedly on the beauty of the 
Scotch airs, and the tenderness and simplicity of their popular poetry, 
bringing this very ballad as an illustration of his argument, neither the 
words nor music of which, he said, any one now living was capable 
of imitating. Mr. Holcroft on this, took occasion to remark the 
strange force of prejudice, and turning to the gentleman, interrupted 
his argument by informing him, that he himself was the author of the 
song In question, and that the tunc was composed by his friend, 
Mr. Shield, who I believe was also there present. — This song had 
been composed for, and was originally sung at Vauxhall, by the 
celebrated Nan Catley. An Irish music-seller, at the St. PauPs 
Head in the Strand, had procured the words and music, and had 
advertised them in his window to be sold. Mr. Shield was acci- 
dentally passing, saw the music in the window, and went in to 
demand by what right the advertiser meant to publish his property. 
To this he received for answer, ' By a very good right, for that the 
music was composed by him (the vender,) and that the words had 
been written by a friend, for Miss Catley, whom he very wel! knew.' 
It was with difficulty that Mr. Shield by informing him that he was 
the author of the music, prevailed on tl\e pretended composer to 
relinquish his claim. 

Mr. Holcroft, almost on his coming to town, married his third 
wife X and soon after, she and Mr. Holcroft determined upon taking 
a small house, and furnishing it. They were, however, diverted 
from this plan by a Mr. Turner, an upholsterer, in Oxford Road, 
who persuaded them that it would be much more advantageous to 
take a large house, which he would furnish, and give them credit for 
any length of time they demanded- He said, that many persons by 
letting the upper part of their houses, not only cleared their rent, but 
were often gainers. These arguments, and the additional motive of 
making a more creditable appearance, induced Mr. Holcroft to take a 
house in Southampton Buildings, which Mr. Turner furnished as he 
had promised, to the value of 24.0L But scarcely were the goods 
lodged in the house, before the upholsterer became a bankrupt, and 
his eflPects and bills were consigned over to his creditors, who 
immediately came on Mr. Holcroft for 160I., Boh having been at 
first advanced to Mr. Turner for the furniture. This unexpected 
stroke completely ruined the prospects of our young house-keepers, 
and they were obliged to apply to several persons to prevent an 
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execution, whicb wa« tlireatened. Mr. Holcroft might indeed hate 
sold his good* for nearly the amount of the debt against him ; \mi it 
seems that he was unwilling to see his property melt away tinder the 
hands of an auctioneer, and to have to begin the world again, after 
havingt in a manner, realized all his hopes, by attaining a permanent 
and respectable establishment in life. He wrote to several persons to 
assist him in this emergency, with a degree of importunity which can 
only be excused by the severity of his disappointment, and a aenuc 
that it was undeserved on his part. He wrote to Mr. Greville, to a 
Mr. Laurel, to Mr. Sheridan, to the Proprietors of Drury-Lanc, to 
persons whom he had never seen or known, with a kind of wild 
desperation. These applications indeed shewed no great knowledge 
of the world j but the abrupt appeals which he thus made to the 
humanity and generosity of others, at least proved that Mr. Holcrofl 
was not without a strong sense of these qualities in his own breast, 
which made him believe they might be found to a romantic degree in 
others. His friend, Mr, King, at length relieved him from his 
immediate embarrassments by a loan of 80 or lool. This, however, 
was to be repaid ; and at no great distance of time, the same 
difficulties, and the same struggles to extricate himself from them 
returned. At one time, great hopes were entertained from the 
expected arrival of a Mr. Marsac, a near relation of his wife, who 
had a handsome appointment in India ; and who, in their present 
situation, it was thought, would be willing to assist them. But he 
did not arrive witliin the time which had been fixed. Mr. Holcroft 
then wrote to a lady, high in rank and literary pretension, but a 
stranger to him, stating the circumstances of his case, and inclosing a 
comedy, which he had written as a voucher for the justice of his 
claims : she had been the laborious patroness of departed genius, and 
he thought might be the friend of living merit. But it seems, the 
inference was not justified by the event. The comedy was returned 
unread : and, indeed, if she had read it, a very favourable verdict 
could scarcely have been expected, under the annexed penalty of 
a hundred pounds. Mr. Holcroft has recorded this extravagance 
and its result among the adventures of Wilmot, the usher, in Hugh 
Trevor, Mr. Holcroft now looked forward, as a last resource, to 
the success of the comedy itself (Duplicity) which was afterwards 
acted with applause ; but such was the author's untoward fate, that 
even his success was attended with little advantage, and relieved his 
necessities but in part, 

Mr. Holcroft had, at this time, few friends or acquaintance in 
London, and those few were very little able to afford him a^y 
material assistance. The oldest were Shield and P , botli of 
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xvhom be had known in straUing campasies tn the North : they had 
iepftfatird, had come to London about the same timet anti niet by 
dttfice. Shield first discovered Holcroft poring over an old book- 
flttUi, in Goodge- Street : they Lmmediately recognized each other 
witb a good deal of pleasure, ind a friendly intercourse commenced, 
which was uninterrupted to the last. When the place of composer 
of the birthday minuets at court became vacant by the death of 
Mr. Weideman» Mr. Holcroft applied to Mr. Greville to procure 
the v)lace for Mr. Shield ; with what success I do not know. 

Mr. Shield ;it the period we are speaking of, had an engagement 
at Uyc Opera-house, It was winter, and in consequence of some new 
piece, they had very long rehearsals every morning. One day he 
was detained longer than usual, his dinner-hour was over, he fek 
himself very cold when he came out, and his attendance for so many 
hours had sharpened his appetite, He therefore proceeded up the 
Hay-maiket with a determination to get some refreshment at the first 
place that offered. He had strolled into St. Martin *8-lane, without 
meeting with any thing that he liked ; ttll he came to a little 
bye^court, called Porridge Island ; at the corner of which, in a 
dark, dirty-looking window, he discovered a large round of beef 
smokingy which strongly seconded the disposition he already fek in 
himself to satisfy his hunger. He did not, however, much like the 
appearance of the place; he looked again, the temptation grew 
stronger, and at last he ventured in. Having asked for dinner, he 
was shewn into a room up one pair of stairs, not very large, but 
convenient and clean, where he found several persons already set 
down to dinner* He was invited to join them, and to his great joy 
found both the fare and the accommodation excellent. But his 
attention was shortly much more powerfully arrested by the con- 
versation which took place at the tabic. Philosophy, religion, 
|)olitics, poetry, the belles lettrcs were t;ilked of, and in Kuch a 
manner, as to shew that every person there was familiar with such 
subjects, and that they formed the ordinary topics of conversation. 
Mr. Shield listened in a manner which denoted his surprise and 
pleasure. The conversation at one time began to take rather a free 
turn, when a grave, elderly looking man, whu sat at the head of the 
table, addressed the new guest, telling him that he seemed a young 
man, and by his countenance shewed sonic signs of grace ; that he 
would not have him mind what was said by persons who scarcely 
believed their own sophisms ; that he himself when young had been 
attacked and staggered by the same objections ; that he had examined 
them all, and found them aJI false and hollow. This diverted the 
discourse to other subjects which were more agreeable. The name 
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of the person who had thus addressed Mr. Shield, and who thus 
assumed the oifice of .1 censor, waa Cannon : he was the son of an 
Irish bishop. He was advanced in years, and presided in the 
company with an air of authority that was partly submitted to in 
earnest, and partly humoured for the joke's sake. He regularly 
dined here every day. On entering the room, he first pulled off his 
great coat, and fastened it with two long pins to the back of a tall 
cane-worked old chair with knobs behind : and after disposing of his 
umbrella, which in those days was a great singularity, he used to pay 
his respects to the company with much formality, and then sat down. 
He had one place, which was always kept for him; and for this 
privilege it seems he paid double price. If any stranger came in by 
chance, and took possession of his seat, he would never sit down in 
any other, but walked up and down the room in a restless way, till 
the person was gone. It was hia constant custom to carry with him 
a small pocket volume of Milton, or Young's Night Thoughts, in 
which he had made a great number of margina! notes ; and as soon 
as dinner was over, he regularly took out one of his favourite authors, 
and opning the book at random, requested the person who sat next 
him, whether a stranger, or one of the usual company, to read aloud 
a certain passage which he thought very beautifuL This offer was 
of course declined by those who knew him, who in return begged 
that he would favour the company with it himself, which he did, at 
the same time repeating the remarks which he had made in the 
margin. He then very deliberately closed the book, and put it into 
his pocket again. Cannon was a man of letters, and had travelled. 
He spoke a very llorid language, full of epithets and compound 
words, and professed to be engaged in an edition of Tibullus, 
Mr, Shield was so much amused with this old gentleman, and 
interested in the general conversation, (not to say that the commons 
were excellent), that he was determined he would in future dine 
no where else : he was also eager to inform Holcroft of the discovery 
he had made, whom he invited to go along with him the next day, 
and who also became a very constant visitor. The persons who 
were generally present were Messieurs Shield, Nicholson, Hokroft, 
Cannon, etc., who formed themselves into a little society, which in 
compliment to the last mentioned person, was called *The Cannonian.' 
The president was rather tenacious of his opinions, and impatient of 
contradiction ; and frequently some very warm altercations took place 
in consequence between him and Mr. Holcroft. 

The other friend of Mr. Holcroft, mentioned above, was a young 
Scotchman, who had been in Booth's company with him, but soon 
quitted it, and came up to London two or three years before him. 
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They had had a riolent quarrel while they were in this con]pany» but 
meeting again b London, with new objects before them, and where 
they were both to a considerable degree strangers, former disagree- 
ments were forgotten, and a ^cndly intercourse commenced. He 
strenuously advised Holcroft to turn his thoughts to writing, or 
reporting for the newspapers, which he himself had found a lucrative 
employment, which Holcroft declined, being more bent on pushing 
his way at the tlieatre. 

The manner in which this friend of our author began his career in 
life, deserves a place in a work which is little else than a history of 
the difficulties and successes which attend the efforts of men of talents 
and literature. 

Mr. P — -^ — , whose connexions were respectable, came to town, 
with recommendations to a banking-house in the city, and with an 
intention to get a place as clerk in eome countiog-house, or public 
office. He delivered his letters, and his friends promised they would 
be on the look-out for him. He called once or twice to no purpose, 
and as his time hung rather idly on his hands, he had employed 
himself in writing one or two anonymous letters on the politics of the 
day, which were inserted in the General Advertiser, It so happenea 
that one of the partners in the house lo which he had lieen recom- 
mended, had a principal share in this very paper : and when he 
called, he told him that he had heard of nothing in the way that he 
wished ; but taking out the Advertiser, and shewing him his own 
letter in it, * If now,* said he, * you could do something of this kind, 

I might possibly be of service to you.' Mr. P replied, with 

some eagerness, that he was the author of the letter* *Aye, 
indeed,* says the other, * then come with me ; we must have some 
farther talk together.* So saying, he took our young politician with 
him into another room ; and after being closeted some time, it was 

arranged that P should be immediately employed as a writer and 

reporter for this paper, at a guinea and half a week. The very 
next night there was to be an important debate in the house, and our 
young gentleman was to make his coup (Vessai. As however he was 
entirely ignorant of the forms and rules of reporting, it was thought 
necessary to give him some previous instructions; and he was told, 
that he should place himself so an to be able to hear the speakers 
distinctly % that he should provide himself with a pencil and pocket- 
book, in which he must note down the speeches as privately as he 
could ; but that as he was a stranger, and might be noticed the more 
on that account, if any one came to interrupt him, he was to say 
nothing, but put half a guinea into his hand. Thus equipped and 
instructed, Mr. P went early to bis post, and planted himself in 
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the middle of the galiery, directly in front of the speaker. He had 
his |>eQCti and pocket-book ready in his haod, and the instant the 
debate opened, began to take notes with so much eagerness, and so 
little precaution, thai a messenger came to him, and said, ' Sir, you 
must give over writing.* As he had been prepared for this event, he 
took the half-guinea out of hia pockety and bending his hand behind 
him, oiFcred the half-guinea, which was lodged in the palm of it, to 
the door-keeper, who took it without Baying a word, and the other 
went on with his writing as before. But no sooner had he begun, 
than the man very quietly tapped him on the shoulder again, and 
said, * Sir, you must give over writing*' This second rebuff was 
quite unexpected, and completely disconcerted our zealous reporter. 
He put his pencil and paper in his pocket, and sat during the re- 
mainder of the debate in a state of the utmost confusion, not expect- 
ing to remember a single sentence. He went home and related hi* 
ill-success ; professing his inability to give any account of what he 
had heard. • But,' said his employer, ' you may at least try : you 
must surely recollect something of what passed,' He said, 'no; 
he had been in such a state of agitation the whole time, that it would be 
in vaio to attempt it/ As no one else had gone from the same olTice, 
and it was absolutely necessary to give some account of the debate 
the next morning, he was again urged to make the attempt, and at 
length complied. He was left in the room by himself, and scarcely 
knowing what he did, began an account of the speech of Lord 
Nugent, who had opened the question. He was surprised to find 
that he could recollect the few first sentencci. StiJl he desjxaired of 
being able to proceed ; but by degrees, one thing recalled another, he 
still kept writing on without knowing what was to follow, and when 
he had finished one page, sent it down to the press. His hopes now 
began to revive, he returned to the charge, and writing under an appre- 
hension that the words might every minute escape from his memory, he 
despatched sheet after sheet so vigorously, that the press could hardly 
keep pace with him. They had now printed two columns and a hali^ and 
Lord Nugent was still speaking. At last, the proprietor, who had at 
first dreaded a dearth of information, and whose fears were now alarmed 
the contrary way, came up to him, and said, 'My G— d, when will 
this Lord Nugent's speech be done ? Was tliere no other speaker 
the whole evening?' * Oh yes, there are seven or eight more to 

come.' The other laughed, and told P that he had quite 

mistaken the business; that in his way of going on, he would 
fill a volume instead of a newspaper, and that he must begin again 
entirely, and instead of giving every word aod sentence, merely 
repeat the heads of each speech^ and a few of the most striking 
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arguments. * Oh, is that all you want/ exclaimed P , at once 

relieved from his terrors, * then I *m your man.' Accordingly he 
Bet to work afresh, cut down Lord Nugent into half a column, and 
the other speakern had a proportionable space allotted them : and the 
report, thus curtailed, was the next day noticed a« the ablest and 
fullest that had been given of the debate. The person, to whom this 
anecdote relates, ha«i been long known to the public as the editor and 
pro]>rietor of the only constitutional paper that remaiDS. 
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CHAPTER 1 



Mr. Holcroft, as he had intended, let part of hjs house, in 
Southampton BuildiogB, to lodgers. Among other inmates, were Miss 

Kemble ( afterwards Mrs, Whitelocke) and his friend N . 

Holcroft used to take frequent opportunities of urging this gentle- 
man to devote his talents to works of taste and imagination, and his 
mind teemed with the plots of comedies and subjects of novels, 

which he wished his friend to write. But as Mr. N ~-\ pursuits 

were of a totally different kind, it generally happened that Holcroft 
himself, in the end^ executed the works which he had planned for 
another. Of this kind was his first novel, entitled Alwyn, or, the 
Gentleman Comedian, which it was originalJy intended that Mr. N- 
should compile from materials to be furnished by Holcroft, but of 
which he, in fiict, only wrote a few short letters, evidently very 
much against tie grain. 

This novel came out in the year 1780, in two smaJl volumes, and 
was printed for Fielding and Walker* What terms be procured for 
it with the bookseller, I do not know : its success was very 
moderate; and it was to his own novel that Mr. Holcroft alludes, 
when he complains, in Hugh Trevor, that Wilmot*8 novel had been 
characterized in the Monthly Review, as *a vulgar narrative of 
uninteresting occurrences.* 

The most curious part of it is the account which Mr. Holcroft 
has inserted of some of his own adventures as a strolling actor ; for 
he himself is not the Gentkman Comedian. He has disguised hti» 
own name under that of Hilkirk, and Alwyn is the hero of the 
piece. The story is as follows : AJwyn, a young man, who is 
patronized by a Mr. Stamford, in consequence of the friendship 
which had subsisted between him and Alwyn*B father, who had 
saved his life, falls in love with Maria, the daughter of his guardian 
or master. His passion preys upon his health % and, in order to 
conceal it from the family, and to try what absence may do towards 
effecting a cure, he determines to leave his patron's house, and 
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commeDce comedian. Young Stamford, Maria's brothers is alooc 
in the secret, and is the person to whom Alwyn addresses the 
account of his subsetjuent adycntures. Mr. Hilkirk, cm whoie 
story our author haB chosen to ingraft his own, in like manner, falls 
in love with bis master's niece, is on this account, and for his 
frequenting spouting clubs and billiard rooms, discarded from his 
service as a clerk, and betakes himself to the stage. These two 
romantic youths correspond together, and endeavour to console one 
another, by comparing their mutual mishaps^ — the pains of absence^ 
poverty, and hopeless love. AJwyn proceeds to Kendal, where he 
h received by the inhabitants with extraordinary marks of attention ; is 
supposed to be a gentleman in disguise ; is envied by the players ; and 
being invited to the assembly (a distinction never before allowed to any 
comedian), dances with a young, rich, lively widow, a West-Indian, 
who falls in love with him^ and makes him an offer of her hand and 
fortune. This the youth politely declines, his affections being irre- 
vocably engaged to another ; and, in consequence of this, the lady 
being piqued by his refusal, enters into a plot against him in concert 
with one of the players (a veteran in the corps, who was offended 
that the part of Romeo, which he had played /or Jifty ytars, should 
be taken from him, and given to Alwyn). His pocket-book is 
searched ; the name of the lady's rival is discovered ; and a letter 
is dispatched to old Stamford, informing him of the liberties which 
Mr. Alwyn is said to have taken with his daughter's name, and 
the equal presumption he had shewn in paying his addresses to the 
anonymous writer of the epistle. This letter, which is believed, 
gives a death-blow to his hopes. Maria Stamford, who had secretly 
returned his passion, is ashamed of her folly ; the father is shocked ; 
and the brother is incensed at the baseness and ingratitude of his 
friend. Another lover is now provided for Alwyn's mistress, the 
son of a Mr* Maitland, a rattling, thoughtless young fellow, who is 
not half sentimental enough for the young lady; and is accordingly 
rejected by her. The father of young Maitland is represented as 
an odd character, a half-crazy humourist, who, like the people of 
Laputa, makes every thing a subject of mathematical demonstration. 
He calculates the height and size of meteors, and is made to follow 
every ignUfatum that he sees, through bog and briar. His graceless 
son ties a lantern to the house-dog^s tail, and sends his father on a 
bootless chace after it : the dog escapes from his keeper, gets in at 
the library window with hia meteorological apparatus about him, and 
sets fire to the house. Maitland-Hall is converted into a heap of 
ruins ; and what is worse, Mr. Maitland's strong-box, containing 
nearly all his property, is lost. Mr. Stamford, his son^ and daughter, 
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arc on a visit there at the time ; and Maria Stamford must have 
perished in the fiames, but that Alwyu, the ungrateful, the supposed 
worthless Alwyn, who had left the Kendal company, and was 
travelling homeward, hap^iens, at that instant, to be passing by, and 
conjes in time to rescue his lovely mistress from the flames. He 
however remains unknown, and pursues his journey* Tom Mait- 
land's fortune being thus dissipated by his frolic, it becomes a point 
of honour that Maria should give up her scruples, and join her hand 
to his ; when this, now almost inevitable event, is put a stop to by a 
discovery, — that it was not the dog Pom}>ey that had act fire to the 
house, but a gang of thieves, who had committed this flagrant act in 
order to carry off old Maitland's strong box ; that they had been 
detected, and their prize secured by the \-igilance and activity of 
Alwyn's friend, Hilkirk, who now appears to be the son of his 
former master, Seldon, and who is rewarded with the hand of hia 
old sweet-heart, Julia Gowland, for the difficulties he has had to 
encounter, and to which he was purposely exposed by his father to 
enable him to bear adversity, and make a man of him. At the same 
time, Alwyn is recognized by a rich uncle, who adopts him as his 
heir ; the story of the anonymous letter, and of his pretended treach- 
ery, is cleared up, and the whole ends happily in marriage- 
There is in this story neither much probability nor much inven- 
tion. The characters, such as they are, are tolerably supported : but 
some of the attempts at humour which are inserted, shock all common 
sense. Such are the accounts of the school-master, the jmethodtst 
parson, the mathematical calculation of the reasons for marrying, etc. 
These however were not written by Holcroft, but by his friend. 
The reason, why men of real and great abilities do not succeed in 
diiferent kinds of writing, is |>erhaps, less for want of power, than of 
industry and inclination. 1 hey naturally set the highest value on 
that department of taste or genius, to which they have devoted them- 
selves, and they have not respect enough for any other to take the 
pins necessary to excel in it. Thus the philosopher and man of 
science is apt to think he pays a suflicient compliment to the efforts 
of humour or fancy, if he only unbends his mind to engage in 
them ; that any thing is good enough for a novel, or poem ; and that 
the absence of wisdom is wit. 

The character of Handford, AJwyn's uncle, is the most amusing 
and original in the work : let it speak for itself* 

This gentleman had conceived the idea of establishing a humane 
asylum for animals, the consequences of which he describes thus : 

* I am pestered, plagued, teazed, tormented to death, I believe 
all the cats in Christendom are assembled in Oxfordshire. I am 
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obiigttd to hire a dcrk to pay the people, and the viliage where I 
live, is become a constant fair. A fellow has set up the sign of the 
three Blind Kittens, and has the impudence to tell the neighbours, 
that if my whims and my money only hold out for one twelve-month, 
he shall not care a fig for the king* I thought to prevent this 
inundation, by buying up all the old cau, and secluding them in 
convents and monasteries of my own : but the value of the breeders 
is increased to such a degree, that I do not believe my whole fortune 
is capable of the purchase. — Besides, I am made an ass of. A 
rascal, who is a known sharper In these parts, hearing of the aversion 
I had to cruelty, bought an old, one-eyed horse, that was going to 
the dogs, for five shillings. Then taking a hammer in his hand, 
watched an opportunity of finding me alone, and addressed me in the 
following maoner : ** Look you, master, I know that you don't lore 
to see any dumb creature abused, and so, if you don't gyn roe ten 
pounds, why I shall scoop out this old rip's odd eye, with the sharp 
end of this here hammer, now, before your face.*' Aye, and the 
villain would have done it too, if I had not instantly complied : but 
what was worse, the abominable scoundrel had the audacity to tell 
me, when I wanted him to deliver the horse first, for fear he should 
extort a farther sum from me, that he had more honour than to break 
his word. A whelp of a boy bad yesterday caught a young hedge- 
hog, and perceiving me, threw it into the water to make it extend 
its legs ; then with the rough side of a knotty stick, sawed upon 
them till the creature cried like a child i and when I ordered hini 
to desist, told me he would not, till I had given him six-pence. 
There is something worse than all this. The avaricious rascals, 
when they can find nothing that they think will excite my pity, 
disable the first animal which is not dignified with the title of 
chrisdan ; and then bring it to me as an object worthy of commisera- 
tion ; so that in fact, instead of protecting, I destroy. The women 
have entertained a notion that I hate two-legged animals : and one 
of them called alter me the other day, to tell me I was an old rogue, 
and that I had better give my money to the poor, than keep a parcel 
of dogs and cats that eat up the village. I perceive it is in vain to 
attempt carrying on the scheme much longer, and then my poor 
invalids will be worse off than they were before.* 

This account was probably Intended by the author as an indirect 
satire upon his friend Ritson's arguments on the inhumanity of eating 
animal food. 

Mr. Hoi croft may now be considered as having commenced 
regular author ; or in other words, he now began to write constantly 
§or the booksellers. He was employed by them to write a pamphlet, 
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Tinder the name of Wm. Vincent, Esq. of Gray's Inn, containing 
an account of the riots in \ jSo. For this purpose he had attended 
the trials at the Old Bailey, where he was the means of saving the 
life of an innocent man, who was brought there as a prisoner* I 
have heard Mr. Holcroft mention this circumstance, with tears of 
pleasure at the recollection. One of his most habitual feelings was 
a strong sense of the value of human life ; and his having been in 
more than one instance an instrument in saving it, was a subject of 
the most grateful reflection to him. 

A young man was brought to the bar, and tried as one of the 
rioters. The witness against him swore, that as he was standing in 
a shop, where he had taken refuge, at the bottom of Holborn, he 
saw the prisoner coming down Holborn Hill, at the head of a body 
of rioters, with a drawn sword in his hand, which he brandished 
furiously in the air. The witness swore positively to the facts, and 
there is little doubt that the prisoner would have been found guilty, 
if by great good fortune Mr- Holcroft, who was taking notes of the 
evidence, had not recollected the prisoner*s face. He felt himself 
much agitated while the evidence was giving ; and when it was over, 
he addressed the judge, and begged that he might be admitted as an 
evidence, for that he had something very material to depose to the 
prisoner's innocence. He then declared that he had been present 
at the real transaction ; that he had been standing at the corner of 
one of the streets near the bottom of Holborn, when the rioters 
passed ; that the prisoner was not one of them, but that some time 
after tliey were gone by, he had seen the prisoner, who was walking 
quietly along the street, pick up a sword, which had probably been 
dropped in some scuifle by one of the rioters, and carry it away with 
him. This he said waa the whole of the transaction, and that the 
circumstances of his marching at the head of the mob, and brandishing 
the sword in a threatening manner, were utterly false. This evidence 
wa« so clear and satisfactory, that the man was acquitted. Lough- 
borough was the judge on this occasion. Mr. Holcroft used to 
mention another anecdote which happened at the same time, when 
the prisoners were tried and convicted in that wholeside way, and 
upon such slender e?idence, that it was not easy for them to escape, 
whether guilty or not, A man with a strong, stem, sensible coun- 
tenance, after sentence of condemnation had been passed upon him» 
muttered to himself, in a scarcely audible voice, and evidently without 
intending to excite any one's notice ; * Short and sweet — ^innocent 
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CHAPTER 11 



Holc»oft's first comedy, called Duplicity, was acted in October, 
1781. It had been offered to Mr. Harris, and came out at Covent 
Garden. The prologue was written by Mr. Nicholson. The 
applause it met with, both on the first night and afterwards, was very 
great. Mr. Holcroft's feelings on this occasion he has expressed in 
a manner honourable to himself in a letter to Mr. Greville, dated 
October 18, the day after it was acted. 

•Sir, I received your very obliging letter last night, just as I 
was going to the theatre, and had not time to answer it till to-day. 
Indeed, Sir, I do not find myself so much flattered by the very 
favourable opinion which, as far as I am able to come at the truth, 
the town entertains of me, as I am by your friendship and kindness. 
It is true I have had great diJficulties to encounter, and the unhappy 
cfFectft of a narrow education to surmount : but to be thus distinguished 
if more than a compensation for the labour I have taken, and the 
conflicts I have had with poverty, obscurity, and their dismal 
attendants. I am successful — I am happy — 1 shall acquire the 
means of making my father, my family, and some of my friends 
happy. These arc the purest sources of pleasure, and which, as I 
have reason to know, both you and Mrs, Greville most intimately 
feel. My greatest danger is the possibility of not supporting the new 
character 1 have undertaken, with that equanimity, moderation, and 
ease, which are so essential to real worth. Vanity is continually 
spreading the net for pride, and those who are never entrapped, are 
either very strong or very cunning. To be successful, I have now 
only to be industrious : having escaped the Dog of Hell, the Elysian 
Fields are before me, if I have but taste and prudence to select the 
sweets. But this egotism is a species of the folly 1 have been de- 
claiming against.' 

Mr. Greville, it may be necessary to add here, had perused 
Mr. Holcroft's piece before it came out, and had suggested some 
alterations both in the plot and language. Several were also made 
by Mr. Holcroft in the course of the rehearsals, and more by 
Mr. Harris ; some of them against the author's judgment, 

Mr. Holcroft now considered his fame as established, and his 
fortune as already made. The author of a successful and admired 
comedy he thought had a passport which would carry him securely 
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through the world. In these flattering hopes, he was unhappily 
dcceiTed. 

He also wrote op the same day to his fatiier, in terms which his 
success and the warmth of his affection dictated. 

* My Dear Father, I know that a short letter will be acceptable 
to you rather than none, especially on this occasion. My piece is 
come out at Covent Garden Theatre under the title of Duplicity. 
You may perhaps have heard some account of its reception from the 
newspapers : its success has been very flattering, and no circumstance 
relative to it gives me more satisfaction than that I shall now be 
enabled to provide for my dear father.' 

Only three days after the date of the preceding letters, his brilliant 
prospects were dissipated, and we fmd him addressing the following 
letter to Mr. Harris. 

* SrR, It is with reluctance I begin to write to you on the present 
subject : but my feelings are loo iK>wcrful to be resisted. My labours 
have been great ; my cares, hopes, and fears innumerable, and Just at 
the moment when I was to be rewarded, to see my golden dreams 
vanish, to have the blessings I had so hardly earned snatched from 
me, is more than I can support in sileocc. It is not now, Sir^ vanity 
in mc to say the comedy is deserving of reward, every body says so, 
many say much more, at least to me. Had it been brought out at 
a good time of the yeiu*, I should not have gained less than five 
hundred pounds by it. But to be played at the most barren of all 
seasons, and when the fineness of the weather concurs to make it 
still worse, is certainly a severe fate; and I appeal to you, Sir, 
whether it is a misfortune, tlie whole weight of which should be 
borne by a man who has strained every faculty, and endured every 
kind of mental torture to give others pleasure. Again, though I 
have no doubt but you thought it best, yet it is the opinion of every 
body that the playing the piece at intervals, so contrary to the 
established mode, has thrown a damp upon it of the most stagnating 
kind. There is not a person I meet, who docs not ask the reason 
with a face of wonder. This you know was not witli my judgment, 
nay, I was exceedingly vexed when I first saw another play advertised 
over its head. What added still more to the surprise of the town, 
was to hear it given out for Tuesday, and to see it put off till 
Wednesday, in order to give place to an old piece, of which they 
therefore concluded you had greater expectations than of the new 
comedy. They could not know your real motive. The concluding 
stroke thus far finishes this melancholy tragedy* You told me my 
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night should be on the Friday or Saturday ; I objected to the first, 
and you agreed to the other : but circumstances alter— you allege the 
business of the theatre— I am obliged to take the Friday, and King 
Arthur, with e^ery force of novelty, dress, decoration, etc. etc. is 
oppo^d to me at a time when there is scarcely one full audience of 
play-going people in town. The coneet^uence h, the profits of my 
first and best night are twenty pounds, I appeal to you, Sir, whether 
I have not a claim to some reparation, I wish you to allow me a 
certain sum for my nights; what, I leave to your candour. My 
hopes are so lowered that my \'iews now are not very extravagant. 
If you think I have reason, you will be kind enough to inform mv 
what you think proper to give ; and then. Sir, you will do with the 
piece whatever you think fit.' 

The next night that the comedy was played tor the author*^ 
benefit, it did not clear the expenses of the house ; and Mr. Harris 
then said, that unless it was commanded by the king, he should not 
think of playing it any more; but, at the same time, desired Mr* 
Holcroft to draw on the theatre for a hundred pounds. This sum, 
with the price which he got for it from the booksellers, was all that 
he cleared by this his first comedy. It was shortly after published 
with a very well written preface. 

Mr. Harris appears to have behaved in a liberal and friendly 
manner on this occasion. Mr. Holcroft aftcrM^rds called on him, 
and he proposed that the play should be laid by for a time, till he 
had a strong afterpiece to pby with it. This set Mr. Holcroft's 
imagination at work again, and he conceived the idea of writing a 
pastoral, and laying the scene in Ireland, so as to have an opportunity 
of introducing all the good Irish music. I do not know whether he 
ever executed this idea. 

After the appearance of Duplicity, Mr. Holcroft wrote to Mr. 
Linley to decline singing in the choruses and oratorios. His salary 
had been raised by Mr. Sheridan to two potmds a week, but still 
Mr, Holcroft seems to have been dissatisfied with not being brought 
forward in considerable parts ; and he entertained thoughts of going 
to Ireland as an actor, unless a more reqiectable class of characters 
wat afsigned him at the theatre. He seems to have thought it incon- 
sistent, not only with his dignity, but with his interest, as an author, 
to appear only in the lowest and most insignificant parts. 1 ought to 
have mentioned above, that when his own play of Duplicity was 
acted at the other house, Mr. Wewitzer being taken ill, he had 
played the part of Vandervclt at an hour's notice, which he con- 
tinued to do afterwards. He also tried to procure an engagement 
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with Mr, Colman this year at the Haymarket, but I believe in- 
eifectualJy. 

A project, which about this time engaged a good deal of Mr. 
HolcrotVs attention, and excited very sanguine hopes in him, was 
the pretended discovery of the polygraphia art. The person who set 
this plan on foot, aa we have before noticed, was Booth, the manager 
of one of the theatrical companies to which Mr, Holcroft had 
belonged. He undertook, by some mechanical process, to produce 
copies of the old masters, such as Titian and Rubens, which, both in 
colour and execution, should not be distinguishable from the originals, 
and which were to be sold as cheap, or cheaper, than a common 
coloured print. This certainly was promising great things, if the 
performance had been answerable. Mr. Holcroft was ao full of this 
scheme, and of the golden advantages it held out, that Booth having 
applied to him to assist him in it, and become a partner in the profits, 
he wrote to Mr. Greville, informing him of his sudden good fortune; 
and indeed offering him a share in so lucrative an undertaking. 
Mr. Greville, however, seems to have thought the success not so 
certain ; and it was not long before Mr. Holcroft began to incline to 
his opinion. In his next letter to this gentleman, he confesses that 
he entertained some doubts on the subject, especially since he had 
heard that the same scheme had been tried before, and had foiled ; 
and farther, that there were not half a dozen artists in the kingdom, 
who could capy the best pictures well enough to make it an ohject. In 
fact, this last observation betrayed the real secret : after an imperfect 
outline, or rude sketch, had been struck off by a mechanical opera- 
tion, any bungling artist, who could be found to do it cheap enough, 
was employed to finish the picture. So that, after all, this new 
mode of superseding the necessity of copying the old masters, was 
nothing more than an attempt to set up a cheap wholesale manufac- 
tory of bad copies of good pictures. — Mr, Holcroft, however, 
tliough his ardour very soon cooled, was willing to wait till he had 
seen the specimens which Mr. Booth was busy in making of some 
famous picture, but which he was very backward in producing. The 
subsequent fate of this polygraphic scheme is well known to the 
pubhc. To excuse Mr. Holcroft's credulity on this occasion, it 
may be remarked, that it was long before he had paid any particular 
attention to the lubject of painting j that he was really and truly a 
novice in the art ; and, probably, would not have been much struck 
himself with the difference between one of these polygraphic imita- 
tions and a real Titian or Rubens. 
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CHAPTER III 

In the years 1781 and 1782, Mr. Holcroft ptibltshed a poem called 
the Sceptic* and the Family Picture,^ a collection of tales, partly 
compiled^ and partly original. Neither of these works seems to 
hiivc held a very high place in his eatimation. Of the former he 
says, in a letter to a friend, that it was written in haste ; that he 
believes it ought to have been treated according to Horace's maxim, 
' Prcmatur nonum in annum ' ; and that though he was pleased with 
some parts in the writing, he is afraid he should not be so in the 
reading of them. Of the Tales he says, that he did not expect to 
increase his reputation by them, though he hoped he should not 
JetiGrn it. 

About this time an offer was made him hy Mr. Greville to reside 
in hie houee^ which he had the good sense respectfully to decline. 
He observed, that it was difficult for people with the best tempers 
and intentions, and who are upon a perfect equality, to live together, 
without harbouring little disgusts, or fancying supposed neglects; 
and that with respect to himself, he was conscious of whims and 
peculiarities which it was his duty to keep behind the curtain as 
much as possible. His sole reason, therefore, for declining Mr. 
Greville's offer, he declared, was the fear of declining in his good 
opinion by accepting it. 

His mind now teemed with dramatic projects, plots, characters, 
and incidents. His ambition was to write elegant comedy ; and he 
was sensible of the disadvantages under which he laboured in this 
respect, both from education, and the sphere of life in which he had 
hitherto chiefly moved- He wished to get a nearer and more 
intimate view of the m;mners of high life, that he might be able 
to describe its refinements, or ridicule its absurdities, with more 
eflfect. He also wished, for the same reason, to acquaint himself, 
by actual observation, with foreign manners. Both these ends would 
be answered by obtaining admission into the Ambassador's suite, 
which was then ( 1783) setting off for Paris \ and he made application 
to several persons of consequence for this purpose, but without 

* The Family Picture, 1 think, from memory, was publiflhcd by Lockycr Davis, 
in 1781, and the Sceptic a year or more afterwards. The latter work has no plan, 
but in some part* it thewft a more extensive power of tniaginationi and strength of 
geneml induction, than he had before eihibited in any of his writing. — ^The 
colloquial langtiagc of the coan^'cting parti of his Family Picture, ts poor and 
inelegant \ and has none of that easy, clear, and imaJFccted spirit which characterizes 
hti Talcs of the Castle, and still more his Hugh Trevor, 
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obtaining his immediate object. He howcTcr so far succeeded as 
to obtain some respecublc introductions abroad. 

Lord Carmarthen was at first talked of as Ambassador; and 
Mr, Hoi croft, by tlie interest of Mrs* Harcourt and Mrs. Grcvillc, 
had an interview with his lordship ; in which he was informed, that 
another person had been fixed upon to go to Paris. This was the 
Diike of Manchester ; and he now applied to the Duchess of 
Devonshire, I believe through Mrs. Siddons, for a recoramendation 
to the Duke to go out with him as Under-Secretary, or in any other 
situation, in which he might be of service as a literary man. He 
stated that a salary was not his object, and that his only motive was 
to gain some little knowledge of the manners of a court, and of 
foreign countries. The only advantage he reaped from this ap- 
pUcation was, that he obtained the honour of some commissions to 
execute for her Grace at Paris^ and the notice of one or two persons 
of consequence while he was there. ^^ 

* To ({ancc attendance on the great seems, at this perioil of his life, to have been 
very much Mr. Holcroft** fate j but It certainly wa* an office for which lie was by 
nature but indifferently fitterl. In the present instance, his chief solicitutJe wa* to 
obtain an insight into the character nnd pursuits of the fashionable world. The 
ortkal he went ihro^ for this purpose, must frequently have been a severe one to 
his feelings. But as far as hit present object was conccrnetl', even the repulses he 
met with, or the distance at which he was kept, wouM still in some measure 
advance him towards the end he had in view. He seems to have profited by his 
experience, and has left several lively sketches of that part of the manners of the 
l^eat, which rebtes to their intercourse with men of letters. I do not know that 
the followiag picture is true in all its particulars, but the general feelings tt 
deicribesi, were suggested to him by the reception he met with on his application 
to the Duchess of Devonshire, 

*On another occasion, an actress, who, strange to tell, happened, very deservedly, 
to be popular ; and whom, before she arrived at the Hignity of a London theatre, I 
had koowA in the country, recommended me to a duchess. To this duchess 1 
went day after day ; and day after day was subjected for hours to the prying, 
anmanncrctJ insolence of her cotintlcts lacqueys. This time the was not yet 
stirring, though it was two oVlock in the afternoon ; the next, she was engaged 
with an Italran vender of artificial flowers 5 the day after, the prince, and the 
devil docs not know who bcsitie, were with her ; and so on, till patience and 
spleen were at daggers drawn. At last, from the hall 1 was introduced to the 
drawing-room, where I was half amazed to find myself. Could it be real ? 
Should I, after all, see a creature so elevated ; so unlike the poor compendium of 
flesh and blood with which I crawled about the earth ? Why, it was to be hoped 
that I should ! Still she did not come ; and I stood fixed, gazing at the objecti 
around me, longer perhaps than I can now well guess. The carpet v^^as so rich, 
that I was afraid my shoes would disgrace it ! The chairs were so superb, that 1 
should insult them by sitting down I The sofas swelled in such luxurious state, 
that for an author to breathe upon them would be contamination I I m.ide the 
daring experiment of pressing with a single linger upon the proud cushion, and the 
moment the pressure was removed, it rose again with elastic arrogance j an apt 
prototype of the dignity it wat meant to sustain. Though alone, I blushed at my 
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Mr- Holcroft being still determined on a viwt to the continent, 
procured an engagement with the editor of a newspaper, the Morning 
Herald, to send over paragraphs, relating to the events of the day, 
public amuBcmentB, fashions, etc, for which he was to have a guinea 
and a half a week; and a similar engagement with a printer, Mr. 
John Rivington, to furnish him with notices of new works, trans- 
lations, etc. It was so arranged, that his salary from the newspaper 
office should be received by Mrs, Holcroft in his absence, for the 
immediate use of the family, and Rivington was to supply him with 
money for his exjienses at PariB. 

Mr. Hoicroft*s family consisted, at this time, of his wife and four 
children, only one of whom, Fanny, was by his present wife, Ann, 
the eldest, was by his first wife,, and Sophy and Wi!liam were by his 
second wife, whom he lost just before he left the country. 

The two children, after her death, were for some time under the 
care of their uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Tipler, at Nottingham. 
When Mr. Holcroft became sctded in Southampton Buildings, they 
were sent for up to town. The boy William was his greatest 
favourite: he was now (17^3) between nine and ten years old; 
he was a very forward and intelligent child, could speak French 
with tolerable fluency, and hh father, in order to perfect him in the 
language, determined to take him with him, and afterwards to leave 
him at a boarding-school in France. 

Matters being thut* arranged, Mr. Holcroft set out for Paris in the 
beginning of April, 1783, which place he reached a few days after. 
The first appearance of this capital does not seem to have answered 

own littleneu I Twn or three timet the fsmiliart of the manfion skipped ami 
gli«ietl by me ; m at thij door, anrl oat at that 5 seeing, yet not noticing me. it 
wat well they ditl not, or I ehoulfl have fcnok with the dread of being mittakeo 
for a thief, that h3<i gained a furtive entrance, to loail himself with lome parcel of 
the magnLficcncc, that to poverty appeared so tempting ! This time, however, 1 
was not wholly disappointed : I h.id a sight of the duchess, or rather a glimpse^ 
** Her carriage was waiting. She had been so infinitely fielaycd by my lord and 
my Lady, and bia highness, and SJgnora ! — Wai catcccdingly sorry ! — Would speak 
to me another time, to-morrow al three o'clock, bui had not a moment to spare 
at present, and bo vanished 1" Shall I say she treateil me proudly, and made me 
feci my insignificance? Noj the little that she did lay was affable | the tone 
was conciliating, the eye encouraging, and the countenance expressed the habitual 
desire of conferring kindne«s. But these were only aggravating circumstances, 
that shewed the desirableness of that intercourse which to me was unaltainahlc, 
I say to me, for those who had a less delicate sense of propriety, who were more 
importunate, more intruding, and who«e forehead wai proof against repulse, were 
more successful. By such people «he wit besieged 5 on such she lavished her 
favours, till report said that she Impoverished herself 5 for a tale of distress, 
whether feigned or real, if obtruded upon her, she knew not how to resist.* — Hugh 
Trevor, VoL iii. 
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his expecutions. He complained of the narrowness and dirtiness of 
the streets, of the meanness of the shops, and of the unfinished state 
of the principal public buildings. His chief attention, however, was 
directed to the discovery of new publications, of several of which he 
proposed translations to Rivington, most of which he afterwards 
executed for another bookseller. Among these were the Tales of 
the Castle, by Madam Gcnlis, Caroline of Litchfield, The Amours of 
Peter the Long, Memoirs of De Tott, Savary*s Travels in Egypt, An 
Account of the Manners and Treatment of Animals, by D*Obsonville, 
etc. This last publication he recommends as a curious work in a 
letter to Mr. Greville; and observes, that from the account there 
given, it is evident that the Newmarket jockeys had learned the first 
principles of their art from the Arabs. His translation of the Tales 
of the Castle went through several editions, and introduced Mr. 
Holcroft to a correH|K>ndence, and afterwards to a personal ac- 
quaintance with the authoress. Most, if not aU of these translations, 
were done for the Robinsons. 

Mr, Holcroft made several friends at Paris, the chief of whom 
were Mercier, and a Mr. Bonneville, (the translator of the Theatre 
Allemand] of whom he had a high opinion; but Bonneville after- 
wards came to England, and they quarrelled. Of Mercier, the 
celebrated author of the Dramas, and The Tear 2500, there will be 
occasion to speak hereafter. Either through these friends, or through 
the letters he brought with him, he was introduced to several persons 
of rank and literary pretension. Among them were the Duke and 
Duchess of Chartres, the Count de Catuclan, the Chevalier Macdonald, 
the Marquis de Dampiere, and others. He was desired by the 
Duke and Duchess of Chartres to read some scenes of Shakspeare 
to themselves and friends, with which he says they seemed more 
than satisfied. He appears afterwards to have entered into some 
discussion with the Count de Catuelan with respect to the com- 
parative merits of Shakspeare and the French poets ; for on the 
24th of June, he addressed a short note to the County with a poem 
enclosed, on this subject. 1 shall here insert both, as well to shew 
the zeaJ with which Mr. Holcroft defended his great countryman 
while abroad, as for the sake of the manner in which it is done. 



*SiR, The conversatioD we had on Sunday morning concerning 
Rousseau, Voluire, Shakspeare, etc. started an idea as I was return- 
ing home, which I immediately put into the form you see. I would 
not have you suppose. Sir, I mean to depreciate the talents of Vol- 
taire ; that is far from my intention ; I would only vindicate the poet 
who of ail others within my sphere of knowledge, and as far as my 
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judgment extcmUt it m£nttely the greatest. I should hare sent you 
the rcrses befortt because I know your reTereocc for my farourite 
bard,^ but that I kept them to sec if after sleeping two or three nights 
I still thought them fit to be read. I am yet in doubt ; for any 
thing middling on such a subject is contemptible. However, I have 
not yet shewn them to any person, except you. Sir, and Mr. Bonne- 
ville, at whose lodgings they were written. 

*■ Clad in the wealthy robes his genius wrought. 
In happy dreams was gentle Shakspearc laid ; 
Hi% picas'd mjuI wand'ring through the realms of thought. 
While all his elves and fiurie» round him play'd. 

* Voltaire approach 'distrait fled the quaint-eyed band. 

For Envy's breath such sprites may not endure : 
Hepilfer'd many a gem with trembhng hand ; 
Then stabbed the bard to make the theft secure. 

* UngTaiefiil man • Vain was thy black design : 

Th* attempt and not the deed thy hand defiled. 
Prcscrv'd by his ovm charms and spells divine, 
Safely the gentle Shak^peare slept and smiled.' 

The conception of this little allegorical fiction, is certainly a very 
happy one, and the execution is no less spirited and elegant. With 
rcepect however to the enthusiasm with which Englishmen generally 
endeavour to persuade foreigners of the superlative excellence of our 
great dramatist, unless where it is taken up in self-defence, it ia un- 
doubtedly a sjiecics of quixotism, and of the most hopeless kind. 

The remittances which Mr. Holcroft was to receive from his 
employer, were not so regular as he had expected. Indeed there 
seems to have been some unaccountable neglect on the part of 
Rivington,- and Mr. Holcroft would have been reduced to very 

' The Count was at the head of that party in France, who either did, or 
afTcctcd to admirr Shalupcare. 

' It wai not Rivington the BookteUer, but John Rivington, the Primer, of St, 

iohn*» Square, who died about the time of Mr. Holcroft'a return^ or (I believe) 
cfore it. He wai one of the torn of Mr. RiTington, then bookaeller of St. Panl't 
Church Yard, wboae other Bona atiU carry on the buaineu of book-iclling. Mr. 
John Rivington engaged in an agreement, or adventure with Mr. Holcroft, that 
works were to be selected, and translated by him, and published for their joint and 
equal account, he (Mr. Rmngton^] advancing money to Mr. Holcroft, a« a loan 
for hii expentet.^ — The reason why he was not punctual in his remittances was, 
that he was much distressed for money to carry on his own extensive business of 
printing. John Rivington was a good-natured, worthy man, much esteemed by 
hb friends. He died before the middle period of life, of a typhous fever, some 
time about the year 1785, or 1786. 
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great distress, had it not been for the generous assistance afforded 
him by his friend BonnevilJc, who was himself in no very affluent 
circumstances. He was at la&t wearied out with the state of suspense 
aBd de]>endence in which he was kept, and in October he took the 
resolution of again returning to England. He however left his son 
behind him at a school, id or near Paris. 

Before Mr* Holcroft went from England, he had left an opera, 
called the Noble Feasant^ in the hands of Mr. Colman, then manager 
of the Haymarket theatre. This had been accepted ; and such was 
Mr, Colman's opinion of it, that on his return, he advanced Mr. 
Holcroft a hundred pounds, in the expectation of its future success. 
This piece was acted the ensuinf* season, (in 1784). The evening 
it was acted, Mr. Holcroft had placed himself behind the scenes, as 
authors generally do, to watch the progress of the piece, or be of 
occasional assistance. At the end however of the first act, the effect 
produced on the audience seemed so discouraging, and disapproba- 
tion began to manifest itself so strongly, that Mr. Holcroft could no 
longer sLind it. He left the theatre, quite hopeless of success, and 
went and walked for an hour in 8t- James's Park. He had by this 
time so f:ir mastered the agitation of his spirits, that he returned to 
the Haymarket, tolerably resigned to his fate. He got in just at 
the conclusioQ of the third act, and was most agreeably surprised, 
when he heard the house resounding with applause, and saw himself 
surrounded by the actors and others, who came to congratulate him 
on the complete success of the piece,^ — It however only ran eleven 
nights. It was then slopped by Mr, Colman, in conse<^uence of a 
disagreement with the author, whom he had without reason suspected 
of writing some paragraphs in the Morning Herald against The Con- 
noisseurs. Mr. Holcroft soon after vindicated himself so fully from 
diis charge, that Mr. Colman was satisfied.^ 

The success of this opera was not certainly equal to its merits, 
which are considerable. It seems to have given rise to a succession 
of plays of the same kind, the scene of which is laid in the ages of 
chivalry, and which represent the costume, characters, and manners 
of remote times. Such particularly have been the Battle of Hexham, 
The Mountaineers, The Venetian Outlaw, etc. This opera is in fact 



^ 1 believe it i* in The Connotueurs, that a yiiwning sc^ne was introduced by the 
author, who being alio the manager, found great djtficuUy in getting tt acted to 
his mind. He wai met one morniog by Macklin, coming out from a rehcaraal, 
sod looking rather iii4contcntf il, the other aaked what wa» the matter ? * I can't 
get the«c fcllowi loyawn^" was the answer. *0h if that*i all, laiti Macklin, you 
have only to read them the ftnt act of The Man of Buabcts * ; a ditii play of that 
name, by Colman, 
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Edvickj. tfe iinPlif of £^ Wakr« 
JM Ittd DKn fenced* On un ke oeBEtsoBS lo 
aid b die bask whkh amma, E«l WalM^s ■ 
fisroid ve Ktrly v^oqwAcdt wfccs dtey arc 
by dftr oodsvt wmd LoobmI, tbe noble pcan^ «bo ibjs AInv 
the brodicr of tbe Daaiiii €Ue£ Tbk fomk wk> « achfiui 
bif wsflUte achicmnciitv b fcpfcwju cd witb aD tbe gnc^ 
afllilblciMii of ao Aicadian twaio, it the fine vbo by cbaicie 
immicate* tJic newt of tbe wktory to Edwidiat and bcr cemm Adda, 
wbo had wandered to a Ikde disunce froai tlie castle* Edvkba u 
tmmediaicly nnitten intb the manly appearance^ and modcit dc^ 
mcanoar ot Leonard, the peasant, and it rallied a good deal on tbe 
iubjcct, by bcr witty and nierctless cousin, who pms the reader 
somewhat in mind of the character of Beatrice. Adam Bell, and 
hif icnowned compeers, in cotisequcnce of their ^trnce in the battle, 
cooceive a plan for betng reconciled to Earl Walter ; and for this 
purf)0»e, /\dam Bell goes to the castle in the disguise of a Friar, 
in w:itch for lome favourable opportunity of obtaining a pardon. 
H.irofd and hin follower* return, and one of these, Earl Iigbcrt, a 
ridiculouw, cuwardly braggart, pretends to have slain Aolalf, whose 
iword .irul unnour he has carried in a pompous manner before him 
by his Dwarf. This story is contradicted by tbe pretended friar, 
who iftyt that he had shrieved a young peasant an hour before, who 
conft'RHed th;it he had ilain the Danish warrior. However, on the 
Btrcngth of the boasted service he had done. Earl Egbert lays claim 
to E:ttl Wultcr's daughter ; and his pretensions are adroitted by the 
father, in opposition to the most earnest remonstrances of the young 
lady, "^rhe valiant Earl accordingly remains at the castle, to court 
lilN tVoward mistress, while Harold, with his chosen friends, sets out 
tti hunt for ii lew days on Cheviot Hills. The Danes hearing of 
h(K ii!iHencf» and in revenge for the death of Alric, once more attack 
ilir niHtle, thiough which tlic greatest terror prevails, and particularly 
in the breiittt of t-lgbcrt; when Adam Bell takes the opportunity to 
diwtrovcr himiirff to Earl Walter, and on obtaining promise of pardon, 
winds hif hug!r horn, and is immediately joined by his friends who 
hail watched without the cjtatle, and among the rest by Leonard. 
A challenge is now sent from AnlaH*, to the conqueror of his 
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brother, to meet him in single combat, on the conditions, that if 
defeated, his followers are immediately to withdraw from the castJe, 
but that if victorious, he is to bear off Edwitha as hia prize. This 
message startles Earl Egbert, and he is going to disclaim his share 
in the death of Alric ; when Leonard persuades him to accept the 
challenge, by offering to exchange armour privately with him, and 
meet the haughty Dane in his stead. They fight, and victory 
declares in favor of Leonard, Just before the battle, a letter con- 
veyed by an arrow, had fallen at the feet of Edwitha, conjuring her 
to pray for the success of Leonard the peasant, which had occasioned 
some surprise. The riddle is now explained, and Leonard, the 
conqueror of AniafF and Alric, and the preserver of her house, lays 
claim to the hand of Edwitha, as his reward. To this there are 
insuperable obstacles in the meanness of his origin j but this difficxdty 
is soon removed by a discovery, that though disguised as a peasant, 
he is the son of a noble warrior. Harold returns, the marriage is 
celebrated, the outlaws arc pardoned, and nothing but happiness 
reigns tli rough the castle of Earl Walter. 

The story of this little piece is interesting, and natural, as far as 
a romantic story can be so* The dialogue is well supported through- 
out, particularly in the comic parts; and though there arc frequent 
imiutions of Shakespeare, both in the incidents, characters, and 
speeches, yet they are very happily executed, with much wit and 
fancy; which shew that the author had imbibed the spirit of the 
poet, in whose steps he treads. The songs, both the serious and 
humorous ones, have great merit; and were most of them set by 
Shield, to whom Mr. Holcroft, in his preface to the opera, pays a 
very high and deserved compliment. I should add here, for the 
sake of those who take an interest in dramatic retrospections, that 
Parsons played Earl Egbert, and that the part of the Fool was 
performed by Edwin. 

Mr. Holcroft's next piece came out at Covent Garden, and was 
called The Choleric Fathers. This opera is inferior to the last. The 
scene is supposed to be in Spain, and the business of the play turns 
upon the testy disposition of two fathers, who suddenly break off a 
match between their children, just as they are going to sign the 
marriage-eettiement The merit of the piece consists chiefly in the 
easy impudence and vivacity of a valet, who forms a number of 
schemes, and acts difierent characters, to out-wit the old gentlemen, 
and bring about a reconcihation. The plot is formed after the 
manner of the Spanish school, full of intrigue and cLifhculties : these 
are at last overcome with a good deal of ingenuity ; and the denoue- 
ment is both natural and unexpected. 
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Mr. Hoi croft had, for some time been concerned in the Wit'a 
Magazine, for which he wrote a number of amusing articles : but he 
now declined his share in it, seeming determined to bend his mind 
wholly to works of greater moment* 



CHAPTER IV 



In 1784, the marriage of Figaro, (Mortage de Figaro) by Beau- 
raarchais, came out at Puris^ where it was acted with astonishing 
success. Mr* Holcroft no sooner received notice of this piece, dian 
he formed the instant resalution oi going over to France to procure 
a copy of it, in order 10 translate and adapt it to the English Htage, 

He arrived in Paris the latter end of September, 1784, and 
proceeded to the lodgings of his friend Bonneville, to whom he 
immediately communicated the object of his journey. They both 
set about the accomplishment of it directly, but they found it attended 
with greater difficulty than they had expected. The comedy had 
not been printed : therefore their first plan was to procure a manu* 
script copy, either at the theatre, or through some friend of the 
author. This attempt however tliey found fruidesa, from t!ie jealousy 
with which the managers of the French theatre prevented any copies 
from getting abroad. The only resource now remaining was to 
commit it to memory. And for this purpose, both Holcroft and his 
friend went to the theatre cFery night for a week or ten days 
successively, till they brought away the whole with perfect exactness. 
At night when they got home, each of them set down as much as be 
could recollect of a scene, and they then compared notes; if any 
difficulty occurred, it was determined the following evening. Another 
scene was brought away from the next representation in like manner, 
and the entire play was at length transcribed. It was necessary to 
proceed in this delil)crate and cautious manner, as if they had 
attempted to lake notes, or had continued to do m more than once, 
their design would probably have been suspected, and defeated by the 
interference of the police. 

Mr, Holcroft was not, it seems, quite confident of bis success, till 
he had his manuscript safely deposited in his portmanteau, with 
which he immediately set out on his return home. No time was lost, 
and the acquisition Mr. Holcroft had made was the day after his 
arrival communicated to Mr. Harris, through the Robinsons. A 
meeting was appointed, and it was agreed that Figaro should, with 
all possible expedition, make his appearance in an English dress. 
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The Qeccsaary metamorphoBis wa3 completed in a few weeks, and 
Figaro was acted at Covent Garden Theatre, iioder the tide of the 
Follies of a Day, a Jittle before the ChristmaB holidays* The re- 
ception of the new piece was equal to the sanguine expectations Mr. 
Hokroft had formed, and the pains he had taken to bring it forward. 
It continued to be acted without intermission for a considerable length 
of time, and h stilJ one of our most popular entertainments* It is 
needless here to give any account, or to apeak of the merits of a piece 
Bo well known to the public, and for which we arc indebted more to 
Mr. Hoicroft's industry and enterprise, than to his geuius as an 
author. It would be unjust, however, to suppose, that it is a mere 
literal translation. Many nkerationa were necessary to adapt it 
exactly to the taste of an English audience, and these were executed 
with much skill and felicity. Of all the pieces brought out by the 
author, this and the Road to Ruin have been the most successful. 
He received iix hundred pounds for it at the theatre, besides a 
considerable sum for the copy-right, which was bought in at the 
time. 

Mr, Hokroft himself played the part of Figaro the first night, m 
the absence of Mr, Bonner, for whom it was designed, and who 
afterwards took it. Mr. Hokroft had before this given up his 
engagement at Dmry Lane, but at what precise period I cannot 
tell. 

The music of the only song in this piece, * Ah ! well-a-day, my 
poor heart,' was by Shield, It became a great favourite ; and 
Longman, coming to treat for the purchase of the music with Shield, 
who hesitated what price to ask, the other, half laughing, made him 
an offer of three and twenty dozen of wine for it ; which terms were 
readily acceded to by Shield, it being more than he had at that time 
ever received for a song, Mr* Hokroft took the first opportunity of 
acquainting his friend Bonneville with the success of the under- 
taking in which he had been of such service to him. His letter is 
dated Dec. 28, 1784. 

* Dear Bonneville, I am sure you will pardon my apparent neglect, 
when you remember how exceedingly hard I have been obliged to 
labour since my arrival in England. Figaro haa made his appearance, 
and is likely to be as great a favourite in London as In Paris. I 
wish most sincerely you were here to be a witness of his good 
fortune, I enclose a letter of exchange for 480 livres, on Girard 
and Co. bankers, Paris. The many obligations I have to your 
friendship, the pleasure I take in your company, and the fears I 
entertain lest your very virtues should lead you into irretrievable 
difficulties, make me earnestly desire to see you in England, Fortune 
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a salary, and that a very moderate one ; for which, exclusive of the 
tragedy and comedy already mentioned, I will engage to write any 
recitatires, songs, or choruses, which may be wanted for pantomimeB^ 
or other temporary occasions in the theatre. The terms I require 
are ten pounds per week, under the following provisos. If either the 
tragedy or comedy are condemned by the public, I will furnish an 
after-piece ; should two out of the three miscarry, my salary shall be 
reduced to seven pounds per week ; and should all three be un- 
fortunate, to five ; and to be in the receipt of only five pounds jwr 
week till one haa succeeded, the arrears to be then paid. By this 
proposal Mrs. Siddons's nights will not be encroached upon. I, as 
an author, shall have the interest of the house at heart, and shall 
neglect no opportunity of promoting that interest : — the terms are so 
moderate, the probabilities I presume are greatly that the proprietors 
should gain, not lose. My own reputation will make me exert 
myself to the utmost; and with respect to my fulfilling the conditions 
proposed, 1 will enter into any forfeiture, not exceeding the receipt 
of my whole salary, to fulfil them literally. Indeed, whatever my 
talents may be, my industry and facility will not be disputed. I set 
off* for France to-morrow morning, where. Sir, there is at present a 
most popular piece, 'The Marriage of Figaro,* which I shall endeavour 
to procure; it will be to the advantage of the theatre to get first 
what I know is thought an object, and which, if these terms are 
agreeable to you. Sir, and the proprietors, I shall then be more 
earnest and expeditious, concerning. I must, however, add, I am 
by no means certain of obtaining it; on the contrary, I understand it 
will be attended with great diHicultiea. I must in treat. Sir, that 
this proposal remain totally a secret, if not acceded to ; otherwise it 
might injure me : and the fear lest it might by accident become known, 
was the only motive that prevented me from making it sooner. 
Should this meet your approbation, you will greatly oblige me lo 
signify as much as soon as possible, by sending a line directed to me »t 
Paris/ 



CHAPTER V 

The Comedy of Seduction appeared in the year 1787, and was received 
with very great applause. Some few hints for this play were taken 
from Let Limsans Dangereux ; but it was chiefly original, and 
possessed great merit. In 1789, appeared the translation of the 
King of Prussia's works, in twelve or thirteen volumes, and also the 
translation of the Essays of Lavater. For the former of these, Mr. 
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Holcroft rtcared isool. from Robuoioiis, the bookieUers. He had 
worked almost flight and day to get it OQt •000^ aod to preTetit the 
pOMibility of anticiptioD. He had, I believe, Tery early, and before 
the publicatioo of the original vark, procured a copy through the 
interest of the Prussian Ambassador. He complains, to ooe of his 
letters about this time, of the diiiiculty he had in translating the 
poetry of the great Frederic, for whom our author, though he 
translated his works, seems to have had no great predilectioo.* 
His traDslatton of Lavater's smaller work has certainly beeo the 
ineaiw of making the English public acquainted with the system of 
that ingenious and liTely writer ; but it was criticised with unusual 
seycrity by the authors of the Analytical Review, and this led to 
some di&agreeabtc altercation between Mr. Holcroft and the 
Reviewers, 

In 1790, the German Hotel appeared at Covent Garden, a play 
which is little more than a translation from the German of Brandes. 
The plot is very neat and lively, and sometimes interesting : but 
there is very little besides plot and incident b the piece. Baron 
Thorck seem a the counterpart of Squire Thomhill, in the Vicar of 
Wakefield. The most striking circumstance in this drama is the 
perfect preservation of the unities of time and place. In the present 
instance, this peculiarity adds to the natural effect of the scene by 
riveting the imagination to one spot, and thus giving a sort of reality 
to it, and by making the incidents follow one another in such quick 
mcccssion, that the mind has 00 time to question their probability. 
The events are some of them the most improbable that can be 
supposed ; yet such is the mechanical construction of the plot, that 
they seem inseparably interwoven with each other, and as if they 
could not happen otherwise. The whole play is like a scene really 
passing in a hall of a large Hotel, in the course of a few hours. 

Mr. Holcroft brought out the Comedy of The School for Arro- 
gance, in the beginning of 1791. In consequence of some disagree- 
ment between Mr. Holcroft and Mr, Harris respecting former pieces, 
it was imagined it would not be very graciously received if the 
author were known ; and a friend undertook for a time lo fcuher the 
piece. After the comedy had been twice performed, the author 
wrote the following letter to the manager of the theatre. It is 
published in the preface. 

' Mr. Holcroft long projected i work, of which Frederick u. was to have beea 
the hero, anil the tubject the dfcctj of war and despoUBm. He made considerable 
preparation* for thii work j for he had completely Uncd a large clotct with books, 
which were to furniih the materials, direct or cotlatera], for writisg ha history of 
hmd go«emmenti. 
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* Sm, I have patiently watted the proper moment in which to 
write to you. That moment I hope is now come* I should be 
guilty of injustice, were I any ionger to delay expressing my sense of 
the propriety with which you have acted rclatiTe to the School 
for Arrogance^ after you had every reason to suppose it mine. Such 
conduct, Sir, is highly honourable ; and is not only productive of the 
best effects, but must secure the best and most permanent applause. 
That you had conceived disadvantageous ideas of me, 1 knew ; 
though 1 have no doubt, but I shall ultimately convince you, that, 
even supposing me to be mistaken, my motives have been laudable. 
With me you were irritated ; but you had the justice to forge! the 
man, and promote the interests of the piece. This I hold it my duty 
to aay to the world at large. I am. Sir, etc' 

The School for Arrogance is, in its plan, founded on Lt Ghntux of 
DestouchcB, but it is for the most part original. It is Mr. Hol- 
croft's best play, with the exception of the Road to Ruin, and, 
perhaps, even this exception is doubtful- The last of these pieces is, 
no doubt, much more adapted for stage-effect ; but I question whether 
the former would not be perused oftener, and with greater delight, in 
the closet. It is less eventful, less interesting, less showy and 
dazzling; but it has beauties more refined in the conception, and 
difficult m the execution. Such is the whole of the character of 
Count Conolly Villars, which is managed throughout with the nicest 
art. His pride of birth; the conffict between the feelings of love, 
and a sense of the honour of his family ; and the rapid and delicate 
alternations of passion, arising from a constant fear of degrading him- 
self, either by resisting or indulging the familiarity of others, are 
described without the violation of truth, perhaps, in a single instance. 
On the other hand, the contrast between the pride of wealth and that 
of ancestry, which tlie character of Lady Peckham gives the author 
an opportunity to display, has an eff"ect equally forcible, whether we 
regard the immediate impression on the audience, or the moral lesson it 
conveys. The other characters are comparatively insignificant, though 
necessary and well supported. To expose the weaknesses of pride, as 
it is founded on the prejudice either of wealth or ancestry, may be 
iaid to form the whole business of the piece. This, however, is not 
done by pompous, laboured declamation, or satirical epigrams ; but by 
shewing the effects of these prejudices on real characters and in natural 
situations. As this play is leas known than some of Mr. Holcroft's 
other plays, we shall select the following scene for the entertainment 
of the reader. 
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LaJj Pukham. So, Sir ! Ther ttTk me, Sir^ that fou and my fboEih 
husband axe coUogutog cognher, rbr to raamr my daughter \ Is this tnMV 
Sir? 

Cmm, (wrM ^ unuif^Su kM^ktineis) If it were. Ma'am ? 

Lmlf P, Do you know who Miss Looey Peckharo is Sir ? 

CmaH. Not rery welV Ma''am. 

I^/». Sir? 

Cwv/. Except that »hc is your daughter. 

Ladp P. And do you know who I am. Sir ? 

CeuftL I hare been told. Ma'am. 

I^ /», ToW, Sir ! ToW ! Vhat hare you been told ? Vhat hawe you 
been told. Sir? 

OfUHt. That your ladphip was an honest wax-chandler** daughter. 

LaJj P. Yes Sir \ The debbidy of hi& vard. Sir ! A common council- 
man, and city sword-bearer ! Had an Alderman d*s gownd ▼on year, trot 
choten «herin the next, and died a lord-mayor elect ! 

Count. With all his honours blooming on his brow ! 

LaJf P. And do you know. Sir, that I deiuens Sir Samooe) Sbeepy, Sir, 
an Engii&h knight and barrow knight, for the Hxnise of my daughter I 
A genueman, that is a gentleman ! A penon of honour and purtensions, 
and not a Papi&h Jesubite ! 

CmtHi. Of his honours and pretensions I have ytt to be informed. 
Madam. 

Loify P, Vhat, Sir ! do you mean for to say» Sir, or to insimvatc^ Sir, 
that Sir Samooel Sbeepy is not your betters > 

Cmmt. If Sir Samuel himself, Madam, had put such a question to me, 
I would have replied with my sword, or more properly, with my cane, 

Ladf P, Wery veil, Sir! I'll let Sir Samooel know that you threatens 
to cane him ; I 'II take care to report you ! Cane quotha ! He shall talk 
to you. 

Count, Let him. Madam. 

Lady P. Madam ! Madam ! At every vord — Pray, Sir, do you know 
that Sir Paul Peckham has had the honour to be knighted by the king's 
own hand ? 

Cm/It, I have heard as much. Madam. 

Ladj P, Madam, indeed ! — And for you for to think for to look up to 
my daughter! 

Cmnt, Up, Madam! 

Ladj P. Yes, Sir — up. Sir! — ^Pray, Sir, vhat are your purtensions ? 

Count, (^-with great agitatteti) Madam \ 

Lady P. Who are you, Sir ? Vhere do you come from ? Who knows 
you ? Vhat parish do j-ou belong to ? 

Count. Madam, I am of a family known to history, known to Europe, 
known to the whole univcrw! 

Loify P. Ah! I believes you are better known than trusted. 

Coimt. The names of ConoDy and ViUars, Madam, never before were 
so degraded u they have been in mv person. 
IIB 
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Lady P. Oh! I makes no doubt but you arc a person that vould dogurade 
any name ! 

Count. Insult like what I have received from you. Madam, no man should 
utter and escape death— But you are — 

Lady P, Vbat, Sir ? Vhai am I, Sir > 

Count, A woman. 

Lady P. A voman, indeed 1 Sir^ I vould have you to know as how I 
am a lady! A lady, Sir, of his Majesty's own making! And moreover, 
Sir, don't you go for to flatter yourself that I shall bestow the hand and 
fortin of Miss Looey Peckham upon any needy outlandish Count somebody 
nobody! My daughter, Sir, is for your betters I 

Count. Madam, though sciinril — [RecoUeciing himself"] I say. Madam, 
though such ml — , such accusations are beneath all answer, yet I must 
tell you that by manying your daughter, if after this I should sink myself 
BO low — I say, by marrying your daughter, Madam, I should confer an 
honour on your family, as much superior to its expectation^ as the splendour 
of the glorious sun is to the twinkling of the worthless glow-worm ! 

Lady P: Vhat ! Vhat ! {Eni^ Edmund, son of Lady Peckham.} Marrv 
come up ! An Irish French fonncr ! Not so good as von of our parish 
porptrs ! And you ! You purtcnd to compare yourself to the united 
houiies of the PeckhamB and the Pringles! Your family indeed ♦ Youm ! 
Vhere's your settlement? Youm! Vus^'nt my great uncle, Mr. Peter 
Pringle, the cheese-monger of Cateat on -street, a major in the Train Bands 
before you viis bom, or thought of ? 

Edmund {^ Aside,} So, so ! I 'm too late ! [^Akuif] Let me intreat your 
ladyship — 

Lady P. Vhat ! Hasn't I an ownd sister at this day married to Mr. 
Pobdore Spraggs, the tip-toppest hot-presser in all Crutchcd Friars \ Un't 
my maiden aunt, Miss Angelica Pringle, vorth thirty thousand pounds, 
in the South Sea funds, every morning she rises ! And doesn't I myself 
get up and go to bed, the greatest lady in this here city ! And for to 
purtend for to talk to me of his family ! His'n. 

Edmund. The Count, Madam, is a man of the first distinction in his 
native country ! 

Lady P. Vhat countrj' is that, Sir ? Who ever heard of any coimtrj- but 
England ? A Count among beggars! How much is his Countship worth ? 

Count. I had determined to be silent. Madam, but I find it impossible I 
[With njehemeni 'voiubility'] And I must inform you, my family is as 
ancient, as exalted, and as renowned, as you have provetl yours to be— 
what 1 shall not repeat \ That I am the heir to more rich acres than I 
believe your Ladyship ever rode ovtr ! That my father's i.'assals are more 
numerous than your Ladyship's vaunted guineas ! That the magnificence 
in which he has lived, ioi>ked with contempt on the petty, paltry strainings 
of a trader's pride 1 And that in his hall are daily fed — [^Stops shorty and 
betrays a consciousness of inadvertent falsehood^ but suddenly continues imth 
increasing vehemence} Yes, Madam, are daily fed j now, at this moment, 
Madam, more faithful adherents, with their menials and followers, than all 
your boasted wealth could for a single year supply ! 

Edmimd^ Are t At this moment, say you. Count } 
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Count. Sir^ I — I have said, 

Edmumi, I know you to be a mail of honour^ and that you cannot t;ay 
wluit is not. 

Count, I— I — I have said, Sir! [talking nuith great perturbation.] 

Lady P. Voii have said more in a minute than you caji prove in a yeai !! 

Edmund. I will pledge my word for the Count's veracity. 

C«Mtf. [Aside] What have I done ! {With etgony] A he ! 

Ltufjt P. As for you, Sir^ I doesn't believe von vord you say ! I knows 
the tricks of such sham chevalltTs as ynu, too veil ! 

Count, Iff^aJiing ifwayjrom /ier] Torture! 

Lady P, But I '11 take care to have you prognosticated. 

Count, {Aside] I can support it no longer. [Goiugul 

Edmund. [^Catching Mm by the hand] My dear Count 

Count. Sir, I am a dieshonoured villain I {Exit. 

Lady P. There • There T he tells you himself he is a wiliin f his con- 
science flies in his face, and he owns it ! 

Edmund, {With great ardour and feeling'] Madam, he is a noble-hearted 
gentleman \ His agonizing mind deems it villainy lo suffer inmlts so 
gross. {Exit. 

Reenter the Count, deep in thought^ and much a^tated. 

Lady P. [Seeing him] Marry my daughter, indeed ! — Faugh ! 

[Exit Lady Peck ham. 

Count, Into what has my impetuous anger hurried me ? — Guilty ot fatse- 
hocMl ! I ? To recede is impo-ssible 1 What! Stand detected before this 
city Madam ! — whtjs-e tungue, itching with the very scrophula of pride, 
would iterate tiar in my ear ! No ! Falsehood itself is not so foul/ — 
Act III. 

This is truth and nature. If it should be thought that the descrip- 
tion of Lady Peckham borders too much on caricature, it should be 
remembered that grossness is the essence of the character, and it 
serves to set off more forcibly the refinement of the Count. If, how- 
ever, it should be insisted that the scene which has been transcribed 
13 a union of farce and sentimental comedy, still it is farce worthy of 
Foote, and the serious part is wortliy of any one. 

The sentiments which are inculcated in the scene which precedes 
the one just quoted, arc such as have never been embodied with the 
prejudices of any class of men, because it must be confessed they are 
much more adapted to convince the reason than to flatter the passionB 
or the imagination ! Lucy Peckham is a female philosopher, and 
lectures the Count on hia prebensions, in a manner scarcely less grating 
to his feelings, than the personalities of her mother- The Count says, 
* Mankind have agreed, Madam, to honour the descendants of the 
wise and the brave.* To this hia mistress replies, * They have so, — 
But you have, doubtleas, too much native merit to arrogate to yoursell 
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the wortli of others! You arc no jay, decked is the ]>cacock*s 
feathers 1 You are not idiot enough to imagtne that a skin of parch- 
ment, on which are emblazoned the arms and the acts of one wise 
man, with a long list of succcedm^ fools, is any honour to you ! 
Responsible to mankind for the use and the abuse of such talents as 
you feel yourself endowed with, you ought to think only how you 
may deserve greatly; and disdain to be that secondary thing, that 
insignificant cypher, which is worthJess, except from situation J ' 

Whatever may be thought of the political tendency of this speech, 
the molality of it is untjuestionable j and though it may not be 
practicable for society at large to act upon the standard here proposed, 
yet surely every individual would do well to apply it to his own con- 
duct, and to the value which he sets upon himself in his own private 
esteem. However necessary it may be that the vulgar should respect 
rank for its own sake, it is desirable that the great themselves should 
respect virtue more, and endeavour to make the theory, on which 
nobility is fouaded, correspond witli the practice — private worth with 
public esteem^ The sentiments of this kind, which Mr. Holcroft 
ha» interspersed through his different works, may therefore remain as 
useful moral lessons : their noxious political qualities,, if ever they 
had such, have long since evaporated ; though I shall take an op- 
portunity to shew that Mr, Holcroft'a politics were never any thing 
more than an enlarged system of morality, growing out of just senti- 
ments, and general improvement. 

The School for Arrogance is the first of the author's pieces, in which 
there appeared a marked tendency to political or philosophical specula- 
tion. Sentiments of this kind, however, and at that time, would 
rather have increased than diminished the popularity of any piece. 
A proof of this is, that the very epilogue (which is seldom designed 
to give offence), glances that way. 

*Such is the modem man of high-flown fashion ! 
Such are the scions sprung from Rimny-Mcad ! 
The richest soil, that bears the rankest weed ? 
Potatoe-like, the sprouts are won h less found j 
And all that 's good of them is under ground." 

The wit and point of this satire, will not be disputed. 

Mr. Holcroft*8 next play was The Road to Ruin, which carried his 
fame as a dramatic writer into every corner of the kingdom, where 
there was a play-house. Nothing could exceed the effect produced 
by this play at its first appearance, nor its subsequent popularity. It 
not only became a universal favourite, but it deserved to be so. Mr. 
Holcroft, in sending round one or two copies of it to his friends 
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before it was acted, had apoken of it as hi a best performance. He 
had hitherto been generally dissatisfied with what he had written, as 
not answering his own wishes, or what he thought himself capable of 
producing : but in this instance he Becms to have thought his muse 
had been as favourable to him a a she was likely to be. Authors are 
perhaps seldom deceived with respect to their works, when they judge 
of them from their own immediate feelings, and not out of contradic- 
tion to the opinions of others, or from a desire to excel in something 
which the world thinks them incapable of, Mr. Holcroft's pre- 
dictions were at least verified by the appearance of the Road to Ruin, 
It had a run greater than almost any other piece was ever known to 
have, and there is scarcely a theatre in the kingdom, except Drury- 
Lane, and the Haymarket, in which it has not been acted numberless 
times. The profits he received from it were nine hundred pounds 
from Mr. Harris, and three or four hundred for the copy-right. 

The Road to Ruin is so well known to the public, and its merits 
have been so fully established, that it seems almost impertinent to 
make any remarks upon it: yet as it is Mr. Holcroft's greatest 
dramatic effort, it might be thought wrong to pass it over, without 
attempting to point out its leading features, or ascertain its rank among 
similar productions. 

The character of Goldfinch, though not the principal character, 
was undoubtedly that which contributed most to the popularity of the 
piece. Nine persons out of ten who went to see the Road to Ruin, 
went for the sake of seeing Goldfinch ; though the best parts of the 
play are those in which he has no concern. The very great effect it 
produced was, in some measure, owing to the inimitable acting of 
Lewis. But there are other circumstances which would almost be 
sure to make it the favou^rite of the public. In the first place, it is a 
most masterly delineation of the character it pretends to describe ; 
namely, that of a person of very little understanding, but with very 
great anima! spirits, in the heigh-day of youth and thoughtlessness, 
and who is hurried away by all the vulgar dissipation of fashionable 
life. There is not the smallest glimmering of wit or sense in all that 
Goldfinch says j yet nothing can exceed the life, the spirit, the 
extreme volubility, the restless animation, which Mr. Holcroft has 
thrown into this character. He has none but the most mean and 
groveling ideas ; his language consists entirely of a few cant words j 
yet the rapidity with which he glances from object to object, and the 
evident dehght which he takes in introducing hia favourite phrases on 
all occasions, have all the effect of the most brilliant wit. That *s your 
sort comes in at least fifty times, and is just as unexpected and lively 
the last time as the first, for no other reason than because Goldfinch 
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ha« just the same pleasure in repeating it. This mechanical humour 
wa« so much the more striking in h^ effect, because every person 
could make it his own. It was a rery transferable, and therefore a 
very convenient, commodity* It was a compcndioua receipt for being 
witty, to go and sec Goldfinch, and repeat aiter him, That s your tori. 
If the invention was not favourable to the increase, it was at least 
calculated for the spread of wit. Mr. Holcroft may in some sort be 
considered as the author of this species of dramatic humour, of which 
succeeding writers have fully availed themselves, and on which the 
effect of many of our most popular modern pieces depends. Cant 
terms have, it is true, always been the subject of ridicule on the stage ; 
but Mr. Holcroft was, I believe, the first who made them interesting ; 
or who conceived the project of giT^ing spirit and animation to a 
character by the force of a single phrase. The two most important 
characters in the piece, arc those of old Dornton and his son ; the 
former, an eminent banker in the city, the latter, a wild, but high- 
minded and noble-spirited young man, something Hkc Charles, in 
The School for Scandal. The serious interest of the piece arises 
chiefly from the struggle between prudence and affection in the mind 
of the father, and from the compunction and generous sacrifices of 
the youth to save his father*8 house from the ruin which he believes 
he has brought u]>on it. He is in love with Sophia, the daughter of 
the widow Warren* This last lady is described with a person and 
mind equally unprepossessing* She is, however, supposed to be rich, 
and is violently in love with young Dornton, who determines, rather 
than sec his father ruined, to marry her, and forsake his young and 
guileless Sophia. This match is prevented by the timely interference 
of old Dornton. 

Mr. Sulky and Mr. Silky are two very principal characters in the 
play, whose names are happily adapted to their characters ; the one 
being as remarkable for a blunt kind of surly honesty, as the other 
is for smooth, sleek, fawning knavery. It is, however, on the con- 
ftision of these two names, that the contrivance of the plot depends. 
For the late Mr. Warren,, not being well pleased with the conduct 
of his wife, and suspecting her violent professions of a determination 
not to marry again, had made a will, in which, in case such an event 
should happen, he had left his proj^erty to his natural son, Milford, 
and to his wife's daughter, appointing Mr. Sulky his executor. He 
died abroad ; and the person who brought over the will, being 
deceived by the name, leaves it in the possession of Mr. Silky, 
instead of Mr. Sulky. Mr. Silky, knowing the widow's amorous 
piopensities, and willing to profit by them, informs Goldfinch, who 
is besieging her for her moncy^ that he has a deed in his possession 
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which pots the widow'* fortune, thookl the marry again, entirciy in 
his power ; and exacts a promise firom him of iiity thoanDd pounds 
out of a hundred and fifty, as the price of secrecy^ widi rci|iect to 
hmuclf. He then calls oo the widow, shcwi ho* the condidoBS nf 
the wiQ» and threatens to make it public ualem the marries GoU^kIv 
and aMentt to his proposal. She, however, governed by her pamioo 
for voung Dornum, and relying od the exhaostless wealth of his 
£uttily, Mis Mr. Silky azxl his secret at defiasce ; and on his next 
visit, treati Mr. Goldfinch with very little ceremony. But after she 
finds herself disappointed of Domcoo, and is in the height of her 
exclamations against the whole sex, Goldfinch is announced. His 
name at this moment has the etfect of suddenly calming her spiriu ; 
he is admitted; received with much affected modesty: he makes 
another offer; the bargain is struck; Mr. Silky is sent for, and 
Goldfinch sets off post haste for a license. But just as he is going 
out, he meets Milford ; and being more fool than knave, he tells the 
latter of his marriage, and of the bu&h-mooey to Silky, oo account 
of some deed, by which he has the widow's fortune at his command, 
though he does not know how. This excites suspicion id the mbxl 
of Milford, who, supposing it must be his father's will, goes imme- 
diately to Sulky to inform him of the circumstance, and they conceal 
themselves in the widow's apartment. Goldfinch, Silky, and the 
widow, soon after come in ; every thing is settled ; and the will is 
on the point of being committed to the l]ames, when Milford and 
Sulky burst upon them, and their whole scheme is unluckily defeated. 

This sketch may be suiHcient to give an idea of the bustle of the 
scene, and the rapidity with whicli events follow one another. The 
story never stagnates for a moment ; the whole is full, crowded, and 
the wonder Eecms to be how so many incidents, so regularly con- 
nected, and so clearly explained, can be brought together in so small 
a compass. At the same time, the hurry of events, and the intricacy 
of the plot, do not interfere with the unfolding of the characters, or 
the forcible expression of the passions. Some of the scenes are 
replete with the truest pthos, which is expressed without exaggera- 
tion, or the least appearance of art. Though the feelings of paternal 
affection, of terror, generosity, etc. are often wrought up to the 
highest pitch, and described with thtir full force, so that the reader 
finds nothing wanting ; yet it is in language so easy and natural, that 
not only might it be uttered by the persons themselves, but they could 
scarcely use any other. 

Mrs. Hoi croft died in the year 1 790. 

It was in the preceding year that Mr. Hokroft met with the 
•ererest blow that fortune had yet inflicted on him, the death of his 
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SOD. This unhappy event has been sometimes misFepreRented by 
peraona unacquainted with the character and feelings of Mr. Holcroft: 
the beat answer to these misrepresentations will be to state the cir- 
cumstances as they happened, without any other comment. 

William Holcroft was his only son> and favourite child, and thia 
very circumstance perhaps led to the catastrophe, which had nearly 
proved fatal to his father as well as to himself. He had been brought 
up, if any things with too much care and tendeme&s. The greatest 
attention had been paid to his education from the very first, not only 
by teaching him to read and write, French, Hngliah, etc., but by 
daiJy instilling such moral principles into his mind, as it was Mr» 
Holcroft's earnest wish, and firm belief, would in the end make 
him a great and good man. Perhaps it was a mistake to suppose 
that precept could anticipate the fruits of experience, or that it was 
not a dangerous exj>criment to enable a child to think and rcaKon for 
himself on the propriety of his own actions, before settled habits and 
a knowledge of consequences had provided a sufficient counterpoise 
to the levity of youth, and the caprices of fancy. Be this as it may, 
he was a boy of extraordinary capacity, and Mr. Holcroft thought 
no pains should be spared for his instruction and improvement. From 
the Hrat, however, he had shewn an unsettled disposition, and his 
propensity to ramble was such from his childhood, that when he was 
only four years old, and under the care of an aunt at Nottingham, 
he wandered away to a place at some distance, where there waa a 
coffee-house, into which he went, and read the newspapers to the 
comjiany, by whom he was taken care of, and aent home. This 
propensity was so strong in him, that it became habitual, and he had 
run away six or seven times before the last. Once, for instance, in 
1786, when he was about thirteen, be had taken a little marc which 
belonged to his father, and went to Northampton, where he was dis- 
covered by some respectable persons in the place, and word being 
sent to Mr. Holcroft, he went down, and brought him home with 
him. On Sunday, November 8th, 1789, he brought his father a 
short poem ; a watch which had been promised as a reward, was 
given him ; his father conversed with him in the most affectionate 
manner, praised, encouraged, and totd him, that notwithstanding his 
former errors and wanderings, he was convinced he would become 
3 good and excellent man. But he observed, when taking him by 
the hand lo express his kindness, that the hand of the youth, instead 
of returning the pressure as usual, remained cold and insensible. 
This howcrer at the moment was supposed to be accidental. He 
seemed unembarrassed, cheerful, and asked leave, without any appear- 
ance of design or hesitation, to dine with a friend in the city, which 
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He diaBked bk btkv, 
asd tevenl 

dnm. Am looa is he wa» told that lie kad left hk roaiii» be 
«tt mun ^ffORf broke opes 2 dnwer, sod Cook o« &rcjr 
Willi diity the watdi, a pocket-book, aod a |ndr o£ fucok' of bit 
fittbcr'sy he ha^rmrd away to j«ii oac of bis acx^nuntaace, vha 
^oing to the Weit-Iodieft. Tbe name of tbtt jum% penOB 

G . He waa immfdiJtri y pamed to Gravesieikd, bvi 

allj* It vat HOC diacotered tiO the fbOoviiig Wcdoeaday, that he 
bad lakeik tbe Qtooey. After leref^ dayi of the 



iiM|aeciide, there appeared stroog pvetuiDpiive proofs that h^ vidi 
his aci{uaiotaoce, was oo board tbe Faille^ Capoin Carr, then lying 
in tbe Downs. Tbe father and a frieod immediatelj let od^ and 
travdJed post all Sunday night to DeaL Their infonnatioa proivd 
Que, for be was found to be on board tbe Fame^ where be aasHoed 
a &lse name, though his tnie txtuation was known to tbe ^ff^. 
He bad tpetit all the money, except 1 5/., in paying for his passage, 
and porcbaEtng what be thought he wanted. He had declared be 
vonkl shoot any person who came to uke him, hot that if his 6ther 
came, he woold shoot himself. Hit youth, for he was but sixteen, 
made the threat appear incredible* The pistols, pocket-book, and 
remaining money, were locked ap in safety for him, by bis acquaint- 
ance. But he had another pair of pistols concealed. Mr. Hokroit 
and his friend went 00 board, made inquiries, and undentood be wm 
there. He had retired into a dark part of the steerage. When be 
was called and did not answer, a light was sent for, and as he heard 
the ship's steward, some of the sailors, and his father, approaching, 
conscious of what he had done, and unable to bear the presence of 
his &ther, and tbe open shame of detection, he suddenly put m end 
to hb existence. 

The shock which Mr. Holcroft received was almost mortal. For 
three days he could not see hit own family, and nothing bat the love 
he bore that family could probably have prerented him from sinking 
under hia a^iction. He seldom went out of his house for a whole 
year afterwards: and the impression was nerer completely eff*aced 
from his mind. 
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BOOK IV 



CHAPTER I 

Mr. Holcroft had been, for some years, imbibing principles, and 
forming a system in his mind, relative to |x>l]ticai and moral questions, 
considerably different from those which are generally received, or at 
leaet acted upon by the world. 

The interest which he felt in the success of these speculations, 
will be best expressed by extracting some part of a letter to a friend, 
written in February^ 1 790. He says, « The great object I have in 
view, is not the obtaining of riches, but the power of employing my 
time according to the bent of my genius, in the performance of some 
works which shall remain when I am no more — works that will 
promote the general good. This is a purpose I have so strongly at 
heart, that I would with pleasure sacrifice case, peace, health, and life 
for its accomphshment : nay, accomplish it I will, unless cut off in 
the midst of my labours. It has been my pursuit for years, and you 
are my witness, 1 have never relaxed, never been discouraged by 
disappointment, to which indeed I hold men of real strength of mind to 
be superior.' A clearer picture cannot be given of the motives from 
which the writer appears to have engaged in and prosecuted his task 
— the regard of good men hereafter, and a wish to promote the 
general welfare of mankind, by diffusing a system of more just and 
enlightened principles of action. 

These rational and worthy motives are those which actuated Mr- 
Holcroft's whole conduct in the part he took in such cjuestions : 
they are the only ones which he had at heart, and he never seems in 
a single instance to have wavered in his pursuit, by flattering the pre- 
judices, or soothing the vices of any set of men, by cajoling or in- 
flaming the multitude, or by adapting his views or language to those 
of the ignorant, the rash, or profligate. He was a man of too honest, 
and of too independent a turn of mind to be a time-server, 10 lend 
himself as a tool to the violence of any party; his habits and studies 
rendered him equally averse to political intrigues or popular tumulta ; 
and he had no other desire than to speak the truth, such as he saw 
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it, with a conviction that it« effects roust be beneficial to society. 
Whether his opinions were right or wrong, is another question : I 

rk here of his iDtentionB. But I ani anticipating the subject ; and 
deviating from my plan, which was not to write a panegyric, but 
a history. 

jinna St, Ives, a novel in 7 vols, apjwared in 1792. It was 
much read at the timct and excited considerable attention, both from 
the force with which it is written, and from the singularity of the 
characters and sentiments* As a mere novel, it is interesting, lively, 
and vigorous. The natural or real characters it conlams, are exliibited 
with great truth of conception, with strong and vivid colouTiag» and 
often with a great deal of whimsical eccentricity. The characters 
both of the proud, daring, impetuous, revengeful, capricious Coke 
Clifton, and of the sly, selfish, insinuating, cool, plodding, immovable 
Abimelech Henley, are master-pieces. The invention of either of 
these characters would stamp the author a man of genius. With 
respect to the firsts however spirited the execution, the invention is 
beyond all doubt due to Richardson : Coke Clifton and Lovelace are 
the same being, and in fact are often placed in situations so similar, that 
the resemblance must strike the most cursory reader. Notwithstand- 
ing this, too much praise can hardly be given to Mr. Holcroft for the 
life, the enthusiasm, and glowing fancy with which he has sustained 
this character, and applied it to a different purpose. As to Abimelech, 
he is all his own ; and he is a person of such quaint and ill-sorted 
qualities, his humility and his insolence are so oddly jumbled together, 
his knavery is so artfully disguised, and yet so easily seen through, 
and he delivers all his purposes in such a strange jargon of cant terms 
and phrases, every one of which has some end, though their con- 
nexion is scarcely intelligible ; in short there is such a perfect con- 
sistence given to the most crude and sha]>eless mass, and this in a 
manner so unlike any thing else, that it seems almost equal to the 
invention of a new language- That class of men who get introduced 
into gentlemen's families ; and who, by plodding, hoarding, fawning, 
and flattering the follicB of their masters, make fortunes themselves, 
ruin, and then trample upon their employers, were never better 
represented than in the person of Mr. Abimelech Henley. The 
steward in Castle Rackrent is not so very a knave by half. — The 
character of the Count de Beaunoir, though short, is managed with a 
great deal of humour and feeling. Mac Fane, the keeper of the mad- 
house, etc. arc strong and real portraits. 

But tlie principal characters in the novel, (at least those which 
were intended by the author to be the most prominent,) are not 
natural, but ideal beings. In fact, they are not so properly characters 
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(that i«» distinct individimls) as the vehicles of certain general 
sentiments, or machines put into action, as an experiment to shew 
how these general principles would operate in particuJar situations. 
Frank Henley, and Anna St. Ives, are the phtfosophical hero and 
heroine of the work- They are the organs through which the voice 
of truth and reason is to breathe, and whose every action is to be 
inspired by the pure love of justice. — Mr. Holcroft, by embodying 
his general principles in individual characters, no doubt, gained some 
advantages, which he could not otherwise have done; such as shew- 
ing the possibility of his plan, by actually reducing it to practice, 
and also pointing out huw persons convinced of the truths he wishes 
to impress, both may .md ought to act in the present state of society. 
For instance, duelling is held to be criminal ; and to shew that 
declining a duel is no proof of cowardice, Frank Henley, who 
receives a blow from Coke Clifton, will not fight with him, but the 
very next day leaps into the water after him, and saves his life at the 
imminent hazard of his own : thus by an act of true heroism rising 
superior to the prejudices of fabe honour. 

But though the author has gained in point of argument by throwing 
his reasonings into a narrative form, perhaps he has lost in point of 
the general impression produced upon the mind. It was Mr. Hol- 
croft's business to make his characters not only consistent, but in- 
teresting and amiable : and he has done nearly all that was possible 
to accomplish this end. But it seems as if the difficulty of the 
undertaking, from the very nature of it, was too great to be overcome. 
For in spite of all the appcafs that are made to reason, and though 
we strive ever so much to suspend our invidious prepossessions, yet 
the old adage of * A faultless monster, which the world ne'er saw,' 
cootinuaJly obtrudes itself upon us, and poisons our satisfaction. It is 
true, our dislike may be irrational, but still it is dislike. That which, if 
left in generals, we might believe and admire^ if brought to a nearer view, 
and exhibited in all its circumstances of improbability, we begin to 
distrust, and for that reason to hate : quod sic mihi ostfndis, incredvius odt* 
Perfect virtue, the pure disinterested love of justice, an unshaken zeal 
for truth, regardless of all petty consecjuenccs, a superiority to false 
modesty, a contempt for the opinion of the world, when reason and 
conscience are on our side, all these are fine things, and easily conceived, 
while they remain, what they are, the pure creatures of the understand- 
ing, mere abstract essences, which cannot kindle too warm a glow of 
enthusiasm in the breast* But when these airy nothings are made 
reluctantly to assume a local habitation and a name, called Frank, or 
Anna ; when they are personified in the son of a knavish steward, or 
the daughter of a foolish baronet ; when they are pctticoated, booted 
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well met ! " The savage, the wild man of the woods, i« his true liberty* 
boy J and the ourang-outang, iiis first ccjukiti. A lord h a mcrr)^ andrew, 
a duke a jack-pudding, and a king a toin-fool ; his name is man ! 

* Then, as to property, 'tis a tragir farce \ 'tis hh srwereigii pleasure to 
eat nectarines, grow ihcm whu vvilJ. Anoihcr Alexander he, the world is 
all his own ! Aye, and he will guvem it aj> he best knows how. He will 
legislate, dictate, dogmatise, for who so infallible ? Cannot Goliah crack 
a walnut ? 

* As for argument^ It is but ask and have : a peck at a bidding, and a 
good double handful over. I own I thought I knew something ; but no, I 
must to my horn -book. Then, for a simile, it is sacrilege j and must be 
kicked out of the high court of logic ! Sarcasm too is an ignoramus, and 
cannot s^oKe a problem ; wit a pert puppy, who can only flash and bounce. 
The heavy walls uf wistlom arc not to be battered down with such popguns 
and pellets. He will waste you wind enough to set up twenty millers, in 
proving an apple is not an egg-shfll ; and that Aomo h Greek for a goose. 
Duns Scotus was a school-boy to him. I confess he has more than once 
dumb*fouiided mc with his subtleties. But, pshaw 1 it is a mortal waste of 
words and time to bestow them on him/ — Vol. ll. 



With respect to Mr. Holcroft's principles as they are delivered in 
Anna St. Ives, 1 shall here attempt to give a short sketch of them, 
of the train of events in which they originated, and of the seductive- 
ness oi' the prospects which they held out to a mind not perfectly 
callous to the interests of humanity, tiven could it be shewn that 
they were disgraceful to his penetration, yet ihcy were certainly 
honourable to his heart, and they were hi|ihly honourable to human 
nature. It is indeed a little singular, that those who have augured 
moat highly of the powers of our nature, and have entertained the 
most sanguine hopes of the future virtue and happiness of man, should 
so often have been considered as the worst enemies of society. But 
it seems that our self-love is not so much Mattered by the idea of the 
progress we might hereafter make, as otfcnded by that of the little 
we have already made. Reformers imprudently compliment mankind 
on what they might become, at the expense of what they are. 

Mr. Holcroft was a purely speculative politician. He constantly 
deprecated force, rashness, tumult, and popular violence. He was a 
friend to political and moral iraprovementj but he wished it to be 
gradual, caim, and rationvil, because he believed no other could be 
effectual. All sanguinary measures, all party virulence, all provocation 
and invective he deplored : all that he wished was the free and 
dispasaionatc discussion of the great principles relating to human 
happiness, trusting to the power of reason to make itself heard, and 
not doubting but that the result would be favourable to freedom and 
virtue. He believed that truth ^ad a natural superiority over error, 
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if it could only be heard ; that if once discovered, it must, being 
left to itself, soon spread and trjumph ; and that the art of printing 
would not only accelerate this effect, but would prevent those 
accidents, which had rendered the moral and intellectual progress 
of mankind hitherto so slow, irregular, and uncertain. 

This opinion of the progress of truth, and its power to crush 
error, had been gaining ground in this country ever since the 
Reformation ; the immense improvements in natural and mechanical 
knowledge within the fast century had made it appear nearly im- 
possible to limit the discoveries of art and science ; as great a 
revolution (and it was generally supposed as great improvements) 
had taken place in the theory of the human mind in consequence of 
the publication of Mr. Locke's Essay ; and men's attention having 
been lately forcibly called to many of the evils and abuses existing 
in society, it seemed as if the present was the era of moral and 
political improvement, and that as bold discoveries and as large 
advances towards perfection would shortly be made in these, as had 
been already made in other subjects. That this inference was 
profound or just, I do not affirm : but it was natural, and strengthened 
not only by the hopes of the good, but by the sentiments of the most 
thinking men* 

As far sa any practical experimcni had been tried, the result was 
not discouraging. Of two revolutions that had taken place, one, that 
of America, had succeeded, and a more free and equal government 
had been established without tumult, civil discord, animosity or 
bloodshed, except what had arisen from the interference of the 
mother country. The other Revolution, that of France, was but 
begun : but it had at this time displayed none of those alarming 
features which it afterwards discovered. Whether the difference 
of the result in the latter case was owing to the external situation 
of the country, which exposed it to the inroads of a band of despots ; 
or to the manners of the people, which had been depraved by a 
long course of slavery, which while it made freedom the more 
desirable, rendered them the more incapable of it ; whether, I say, 
the French Revolution might not have succeeded, had not every 
means been employed to destroy and crush the good tliat might have 
been expected from it, is a question not to be discussed here : but at 
the period of which I am speaking, I believe I may say there were 
few real friends of liberty who did not augur well of it, A tyranny, 
which all our most esteemed writers had been endeavouring for the 
last hundred years to render odious and contemptible to the English 
people, had been overthrown j and this was hailed by all those who 
had been Caught to value the principles of liberty, or the welfare of 
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members of such a community, and the remaincier of their time would 
be spent in the pursuit of science, in the cultivation of the ooblest 
arts, and in the most refined social and intellectual enjoyments. 

However wild and visionary this scheme may appear, it is certain 
that its greatest &uJt is in expecting higher things of human nature 
than it seems at present capable of, and in exacting such a divine or 
angelic degree of virtue and wisdom, before it can be put in practice, 
as without a miracle in its favour must for ever prevent its becoming 
any thing more than a harmless dream, a sport of the imagination, or 
* an exercise in the schools.* But to consider a man as an immoral 
character, or a political delinquent, for having indulged in such 
speculations, is no less false or absurd, than to stigmatise any one as a 
bad member of the community for having written a treatise on the 
Millennium. Yet with respect to Mr. Holcroft, this appears to have 
been • the very head and firont of his ofFending.' 



CHAPTER II 



The first part of Hugh Trevor, a novel, appeared in 1794, and the 
remainder in 1797. This novel is a worJt of less genius than Anna 
St. Ives, but It is characterised by much sound sense, by a clear and 
vigorous style, by acute observation, and by many satirical, but 
accurate portraits of modern manners. As a political work, it may 
be considered as a sequel to Anna St, Ives ; for as that is intended to 
develope certain general principles by exhibiting imaginary characters, 
so the latter has a tendency to enforce the same conclusions, by 
depicting the vices and distresses, which are generated by the existing 
institutions of noclety. A Lord and a Bishop are among the most 
prominent figures* That such characters exist in fact, there cannot 
be a doubt : that the satire is applied in too general and unqualified a 
manner, is an objection which may also be readily admitted ; but it 
certainly is not necessary, in order to enforce the imperfection of exist- 
ing institutions and manners, that the profligacy which he has ascribed 
to these characters should be universal. A very little of it is enough, 
and too much^ — were there any real and substantial remedy for tlie 
evil. 

The story of Hugh Trevor is less connected and interesting than 
that of Anna St. Ives : the excellence of the work is to be judged of 
from detached scenes and passages, rather than from considering it as 
a whole. Among the most striking passages are the description of 
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Oxford, Wakefield's conversations with Hugh Trevor, the disputes 
with Trotman on the study of the law, the character of Olivia's 
aunt, which is in the best style of the old novels, the scene in the 
stage-coach between the aunt, Olivia, and Hugh Trevor, the descrrp- 
tion given by Glibly of the characters at the playhouse^ and some of 
the scenes which occur in the history of Wilmot, The dialogues in 
Hugh Trevor are almost all of them highly spirited, and full of 
character, and the language exactly that of animated conversation. 
Mr* Holcroft would (as it might be expected,} have an advantage in 
this respect over novel-writers in general, from his habit of writing 
for the stage. Perhaps the finest things in Hugh Trevor, are, the 
account of an author, found in Wilmot's pocket, after he had 
attempted to drown himself, and the song of Gaffer Gray. Both 
these 1 shall extract, as they arc short and detached, and, in my 
opinion at least, exquisite pieces of writing* 

The paper found in Wilmot*8 pocket, after the rash, and almost 
fatal, act, to which he has been driven by repeated disappointment, 
and extreme distress, is as follows. 

* This body, if ever it should be found, was once a thing, which, 
by way of reproach among men, was called an author- It moved 
about the earth despised and unnoticed ; and died indigent and un- 
lamented. It could hear, see, feel, smell, and taste, with as much 
quickness, delicacy, and force, as other bodies. It had desires and 
pajsions like other bodies, but was denied the use of them by such 
aa had the power and the will to engross the good things of this 
world to themselves. The doors of the great were shut upon it ; 
not because it was infected with disease, or contaminated with 
infamy ; but on account of the fashion of the garments with which 
it was cioathcd, and the name it derived from its forefathers ; and 
because it had not the habit of bending its knee where its heart owed 
no respect, nor the power of moving its tongue to gioze the crimes, 
or flatter the follies of men. It was excluded the fellowship of such 
aA heap up gold and silver ; not because it did, but for fear it might, 
ask a small portion of their beloved wealth. It shrunk with pain 
and pity from the haunts of ignorance, which the knowledge it 
possessed could not enlighten, and from guilt, that its sensations were 
obliged to abhor. There was but one class of men with whom it 
was permitted to associate, and those were such as had feelings and 
misfortunes like its own, among whom it was its hard fate frec|uently 
to suffer imposition, from assumed worth and fictitious distress. 

Bof supposed benevolence, capable of perceiving, loving, and 
ing merit and virtue, have now and then seemed to flit and 
efore it. But the visions were deceitful. Ere they were 
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difltinctly seen, the phantoms vanished. Or» if such beings do exiet, 
it has experienced the peculiar hardship of never having met with 
any, in whom both the purpose and the power were fuJly united* 
Therefore, with hands weaned with labour, eyes dim with watchful- 
ness, veins but half nourished, and a mind at (cngth subdued by 
inteose study, and a reiteration of unaccomphshed hopes, it was 
driven by irresistible impulse to end at once such a complication of 
eviJs. The knowJedge was imposed upon it that, amid all these 
calamities, it had one consolation — Its miseries were not eternal — 
That itself had the power to end them. This power it has em- 
ployed, because it found itself incapable of suppordDg any longer the 
wretchedness of its own situation, and the blindness and injustice of 
mankind : and as, while it lived, it lived scorned and neglected, so it 
now commits itself to the waves ; in expectation, after it is dead, of 
being mangled, belied, and insulted.* 



The song of Gaffar-Gray is written ia a less sombrous style, with 
a mixture of banter and irony. But it is distinguished by the same 
fulness of feeling, and the same simple, forcible, and perfect expres- 
sion of it. There ia nothing wanting, and nothing suj>crfluouB. The 
author has produced exactly tlve impression he intended. 

* Ho 1 Why dost thou shiver and shake, 

Gaffar-Gray ! 
And why doth thy nose look so blue ? 

" 'Tis the weather that *« cold, 

'Tis I 'm grown very old, 
And my doublet i^ not very new, 

Wdl-a-day!" 

Then line thy worn doublet with ale, 

Gaffar-Gray j 
And warm thy old heart with a glass, 

" Nay, but credit I 've none ; 

And my money 's all gone j 
Then say how may that come to pass f 

Well-a-dayl^'' 

Hie away to the house on the brow, 

Gaffar-Gray ; 
And knock at the jolly priest's door. 

" The priest often preaches 

Against worldly riches j 
But ne*er gives a mite to the poor, 

WelUa-day 1 " 
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The la^vyer lives under the hill, 

Gaifar-Gray ; 
WarmJy fenced both in back and tn front. 

«' He wii) fasten his locks, 

And will threaten the stocks, 
Should he ever more find me in want, 

WdUa-day!*' 

The *Squire has fat beeves and brown ale, 
GafFar-Gray j 

And the season will welcome you there. 

" His fat beeves and his beer, 

And his merry new year 
Are all for the flush and the fail, 

Weil-a-day I " 

My keg is but low, I confess, 

GafFar-Gray; 
What then } While it lasts, man, wc 11 live. 

** The poor man alone. 

When he hears the poor moan, 
Of his morsel a morsel wilj give, 

WcU-a-day T" 



CHAPTER HI 

Wb have hithcrtof beheld Mr. Holcroft only in the light of an 
author, or as a private man : we have at present to consider him in 
that part of his history, which was the most interesting to the public, 
and tlve most honourable to himself, of any of the circumstances of 
his life; — his behaviour under that most unaccountable, unjust, and 
groundLlcss prosecution, which was instituted against him for high- 
treason, in the year 1 794. The account of this transaction will be 
given nearly literally from Mr. Holcroft's own * Narrative of Facts,' 
published soon after. I fihall only observe of this work, which is 
written in a style of manly and nervous elocjuence, that it not only 
contains the most undeniable proofs of the author's innocence of the 
charge brought against him, and of the knowledge which the pro- 
secutors themselves had of his innocence, but that it fartlier shews 
Mr. Holcroft's character in a most amiable and respectable point of 
\iew. His regard to his family and friends, the steady uprightness 
of his mind, his ardent love of liberty, his utter abhorrence of all 
violent and sanguinary measures, and the sincerity, and even enthusi- 
asm with which he acted up to the principles he professed, are 
evident in every line of his narrative. 
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It was in the month af November, I792» that he first became a 
member of the Society for constitutional information* The multi- 
tude of extraordinary events which at that period happened in France, 
excited people of all ranks to political inquiry ; and men were roused 
to a conviction, which, though obTious, yet seemed a recent dis- 
covery, that the political institutions of all nations essentially in- 
fluence the morals and happiness of the people, and that these 
institutions are capable of improvement. The good was no sooner 
conceived than an eagerness to enjoy it was begotten ; and this 
eagerness was frequently eo impatient^ as to excite a dread, that eren 
if it did not defeat, it might lamentably retard its own purpose* 

At length, the apprehensions of those, who thought it their interest 
to prevent any kind of change, were awakened. Their numbers 
considerable, their wealth immense, their influence universal, their 
prejudices strong, and their appetites and passions almost their only 
means of enjoyment, they no sooner saw danger, than they conceived dis- 
gust for the supposed authors of it : and this disgust rapidly quickened 
into hatred. Animosity once conceived is generally mutual ; and the 
passions of both parties seemed every day to become more and more 
inflamed, and to be pregnant with pernicious consequences. 

Under such circumstances, it became (in Mr. Holcroft's opinion) 
the duty of every man to think seriously and act with vigour. 
Passengers in a storm labour at the pump, are upbraided if they 
linger, and in danger of being thrown overboard. Individual and 
general safety arc the sjmie ; and the man who is not trusted with 
the helm, may yet aid to heave the lead, or cast the anchor. 

Mr, Holcroft, bulicving that all men, and all actions contribute 
more or less to the general good, had long been accustoming himself 
to keep that good in view- Stimulated by the considerations just 
mentioned, and by the events that pressed with daily astonishment 
on the mind ; he ardently applied himself to the study of man, and 
the means of promoting his welfare, and lessening the evils that result 
from his present vices and imperfections. The chief of the prin- 
ciples, to which this inquiry led, were that man is happy, in pro- 
portion as he is truly informed ; that his ignorance, which is the 
parent of hia misery and vices, is not a fauft, but a misfortune, which 
can only be remedied by infusing juster principles, and more en- 
lightened notions into his mind; that punishment, violence, and 
rancour, only tend to inllame the passions, and pcr]>ctuate the mis* 
takes they are meant to cure ; and that therefore, the best and only 
effectual means of ameliorating the condition of mankind, is by the 
gentleness of instruction, by steady inquiry, and by a calm, but 
dauntless reHancc on the progressive power of truth, 
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These principles being firmly rooted in his mind, Mr. Holcroft 
naturally became the opponent of all violence, and a determined friend 
to the publication of truth ; since by that alone, he thought the well- 
being of mankind could be promoted. With respect to the Society 
for consLitutional ioformatiun, of which he had become a niembef> he 
did not approve of many of their proceedings, nor was he altogether 
satisfied with the authority they seemed to assume of peremptorily 
deciding <|uestions by a majority of votes, which he thought could 
only be decided by reason : but still he conceived that this was not a 
sufficient ground to absent himself from their meetings, as such an 
over -scrupulousness would exclude all those who were best calculated 
to prevent such societies, in their too great ardour to do good, from 
doing ill ; since if he refused to act with men so long as they were 
guilty of mistake, he must banish himself wholly from their intercourse. 

Reentered this Society then with a ftrm determination to use every 
endeavour to prevent violence and acrimony, to communicate the truth 
he knew, or imagined he knew, and to stimulate others to do the 
flame. Accordingly, while he remained a member of it, he never 
interfered with the framing of a single resolution : when questions 
were put, he sometimes voted ; and sometimeB spoke to declare his 
opinion, but was much oftcner silent ; either because he thought them 
frivolous, or such a mixture of right and wrong, as to leave him un- 
decided. He little imagined that it would be possible to accuse their 
insignificant proceedings as treasonable : much less that he should be 
selected as one of the most wicked of the conspirators. 

The apprehensions of ministry had been first publicly announced in 
the proclamation of the 2 1 at of May, 1 792 : and the coercive measures 
on which they had determined, immediately appeared in parliamentary 
addresses, and the measures of the magistrates and municipal officers, 
throughout the kingdom. Asfiociations were formed, and the danger 
of the constitution, from the wicked attempts of republicans and 
levellers, became the cry of what was called the aristocratic party. 
So active were these self-declared friends of government, and so loud 
in their asseverations of approaching ruin, the destruction of property, 
insurrection, and anarchy, that quiet people began to partake of the 
fears of these agitators ; and ministry, by more proclamations, asserted 
that insurrections did actually exist, which the militia was called out 
to quell, when not a hand or foot was stirring on any such pretences 
within the confines of Great- Britain. Men even of respectable char- 
acters and honest intentions now thought it an heroical act of duty, to 
watch the conduct of their intimate friends, excite them to utter 
violent or seditious expressions, and afterwards to turn informers 
against the intemperance they had provoked. To avoid giving any 
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opinion was impouible* Language the most outrageou&, was employed 
to make those who were in the least suspected declare their creed ; 
and if it were not entirely accommodating, the peaceable citizen, after 
being entrapjied, was insulted, and turned, or frequently kicked^ out 
of tap-rooms, coffee-houses, and public places. The impotence of the 
obnoxious party was every where demonstrated ; yet the outcry of 
alarm increased. Church-and-king-mobs were proved, in courts of 
justice, to have been encouraged by the very men whose office it was 
to keep the peace: while no insurrection, or shade of insurrection, 
appeared on the part of the people, wishing for reform. In the same 
spirit, printers and booksellers all over the kingdom were hunted out 
for prosecution *, and the tempest of insurrection and anarchy wae 6o 
confidently affirmed to be rising and raging, that the House of 
Commons voted the suspension of the Habeas Corpus bill, on the 
ground that dangerous and treasonable conspiracies did actually 
exist. 

The Society, of which Mr. Holcroft was a member, seemed with 
the progress of these events to increase in amazement ; and it might 
almost be said, in stupefaction. This was visible in the thinness of 
its meetings, its feeble resolutions, and long adjournments. Each 
man saw himself the butt of obloquy. Each man knew that Mr. 
Reeves's association wa* sitting in a room of the same tavern im- 
mediately over his head ; and that this association was the focus of 
the opprobrium cast on them all. They supposed themselves to be 
watched by the very waiters. Thus wantonly and unjustly set up as 
a mark for public reproach, it is not much to be wondered at^ that 
some petulant ebullitions occasionally burst forth. But was this guilt 
so enormous ? Was it high-treason ? 

When Mr. Holcroft first heard that a few of ita members had been 
taken into custody, he felt the greatest astonishment. * Surely,' he 
said, * either there have been practices of which I am totally ignorant, 
or men are running mad ! * The persons apprehended were severally, 
and some of them repeatedly examined before the privy council. 
The three estates of the kingdom had declared the existence of treason 
and conspiracy ; and the nation seemed generally to credit the asser- 
tion. Mr. Holcroft had been told more than once, that a warrant 
was issued against him. Incredible as the rumour would have been 
at any other time, he now believed it to be true. 

A warrant having according to report been issued against him, 
made it probable tliat he should also be examined before the privy 
council; and he therefore preparetl for the event. The late John 
Hunter, and other medical men, had prescribed sea-bathing for him ; 
and he intended to have gone out of town for this purpose. But on 
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the first report of the warrant, he determined not to go, and took care 
to appear publicly^ that he might not scera to evade inquiry. Many 
mirmisea and rumours prevailed during the summer of 1794* One 
week the persons in custody were immediately to be brought to trial ; 
the next it was said the crown-lawyers had declared that a case of 
treaEon could not be made out, and that they would be tried for 
seditious practices. At length, when the atTair seemed almost to 
have sunk into forgetful ness, it was suddenly revived ; and a com- 
mission was appointed on the till then supposed highly improbable 
charge of high-treason. The proceeding astonished Mr. Holcroft, 
as well as others ; but he had no idea it was intended that he should 
be bvohed in it. 

Soon, however, assertions to the contrary were spread : and many 
serious reflections suggested themselves to his mind. ' Surely,' said 
he, * this age has more general information, and therefore more virtue, 
more wisdom, than the past. There cannot be another meal-tub plot. 
No Titus Oates could now impose his execrable fictions on mankind. 
Or is it possible that sophistry may have convinced itself that it is 
better twelve men, the partisans of reform, should die, than that 
Government should seem to have disgraced itself by asserting the 
existence of a treasonable conspiracy without any proof?* At one 
moment he could not believe himself in danger : at the next, the 
facta that stared him in the face destroyed every ground of rational 
calculation, and left the mind bewildered in suspense. It was at this 
period that Mr. Holcroft addressed the following letter to his daughter 
and her husband, who were in Devonshire.* 

* My Dear Friends and Children, The reason of my writing to 
you at this moment is to prevent any unnecessary alarm ; to which, 
indeed, I hope you would not have been very liable, even if I had 
not written, and if you had previously heard the strange intelligence I 
am about to communicate, through any other channel. 

• It is asserted in the Morning Post of to-day, and I have before 
received the same information from various people, that a bill is to be 
presented to the Grand Jury, containing a charge of high-treason 
against thirteen persons, of whom I am one. As it is impossible that 
either this or any other crime against the Government can be proved 
on me (my principles and practice having been so totally opposite to 
such supposed crimes) I hope, and most seriously recommend that 
you will feel the same tranquillity I do. The charge is so false and 
io absurd, that it has not once made my heart beat. For my own 

^ Sophy, Mr. Holcroft'i tecond dBoghtcr, had a litilc before been married to 
Mr. Cole, a merchant at Eieter. 
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part, I feel no enmity against those, who endeavour thus to injure 
me; being ijersuaded, that in this, as in all other instances, it is but 
the guilt oi ignorance. They think they are doing their duty: 1 
will continue to do mine, to ihc very utmost of my power ; and On 
that will cheerfully rest my safety^ 1 must again conjure you to feel 
neither alarm nor uneasiness. Remember the most virtuous of men 
are liable to be misunderstood, and falsely accused. But the virtuous 
man has no need to fear accusation. If it be true that my name is 
in the indictment, it will oblige me again to defer the happiness of 
seeing you, and the hope of recruiting my health by the excursion. 
Of the latter it is true I have need, and to be a witness of your 
happineae would give me no small pleasure : but the man of fortitude 
knowa how to submit to all necesHitics ; and if he be wise, frequently 
to turn events which others conbider as most disastrous, to some 
beneficent end. Shall I own to you, that though I could not wish 
to be falsely accused, yet being bo accused, I now feel an anxiouB 
desire to be heard ? Let my principles and actions be inquired into, 
and published : if they have been erroneous, let them become moral 
lesson« to others ; if the reverse, the instruction they will afford may 
more elfectually answer the same purpoEc. I hope, Sophy, you 
know something of me : endeavour to communicate what you know 
to Mr. Cole, and your mutual fears will then surely be very few* 
Observe that, as I have yet received no notice whatever from 
Government, 1 have the above intelligence only from report. If it 
be false, I shall soon be with you : if the contrary, you of course 
will hear from me the moment I have any thing to communicate* 
Be happy, act virtuously, and disdain to live the slaves of fear.* 
Nnvman-streetf Sept. 30///, 1794. 

On the same day he sent the following letter to the Morning Post, 
which was published the next day. 

' To the Editor of tht Morning Post* 

• Sir, Id your paper of yesterday, my name is mentioned among 
those s;iid to be inserted in a bill to be presented to a Grand Jury 
on Thursday next, containing charges of high-treason* If this be 
the fact, I have no wish to influence the public opinion, by a previous 
affirmation of my own innocence : I desire only to appear before my 
country. However, as I have not been a day absent from home for 
more than twelve months, and never received from any magistrate 
the least intimation of any suspicion against me ; tilt I have ofTicial 
notice, my own consciousness obliges rae to consider your intelligence 
a8 unfounded. 
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* lo either case, it is a duty I owe myself to declare that I am 
now, and always shall be, ready to answer every accusation/ 

The see-saw of contradictory reports continued for some days, 
A daily paper asserted, and as it profc8sed, with authority, that the 
rumour of Mr. Holcroft's being included in the indictment was 
absolutely false : and a friend, who had determined (should it prove 
true) to give him every aid in liis power, quitted town the very day 
before the bill was returned. Mr. Holcroft waa preparing to do the 
same* Not only he Indeed, but all h\s friends had concluded that 
the report would prove false, it being so excessively improbable. In 
this mistake he remained till Monday, October 6th, at three in the 
afternoon ; when another friend came running to inform him that he 
had that moment come from Hickes's Hall, where he had heard an 
indictment for high-treason read against twelve persons, of whom 
he was one. Mr. Holcroft's sensations were of a kind not easily 
to be described ; but he neithcf felt excessive indignation, exccasive 
alarm, nor any of those passions which might perhaps have been 
excusable in his situation. 

The friend who had brought the intelligence, felt less determined. 
He was a man of an acute mind, but a lawyer ; and knowing the 
c<]ui vocal spirit of law, nnd the hazard incurred from the ignorance 
or prejudice even of the best-intentioned jurymen, he advised im- 
mediate flight, Mr, Holcroft had, however, no great difficulty id 
convincing him that his resolution was taken. He had now to 
communicate the event with as much caution as possible to his 
family. And here he had a most painful scene to undergo. His 
father (who was now with him) in a passionate burst of tears, 
intrcaties, and exclamations, conjured him to fly. His age, and the 
circumstances in which he had lived, rendered him a very unfit 
counsellor for such an occasion ; and the only means Mr. Holcroft 
had of calming his agitated spirits, was by the firmness of his own 
behaviour, his declared resolution to face his accusers, and, by appeal- 
ing to his own knowledge of him, how far it was posBible he should 
be guihy. 

The intrepidity of his behaviour inspired his parents and children 
with courage. He thought it prudent however to leave them, that 
he might consult with his own mind, and with some friends, con- 
cerning the propercBt mode of surrendering himself; and learning 
that the court was to meet the next day, at Hickes's Halt, he went 
to the house of his solicitor and friend, Mr. Foulkes, where, with 
some other persons, he supped. He did not return home, but elcpt 
here. 

The next morning he appeared b court, accompanied by hit 
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SfVf yoo miiy depeiid vpoo it. every cfaisg wil be gpaoted to tbe party 
■Pfiwi^ to ai to enable him to Bake has <tffciicr. — If I 
VOQ nghciy, you oov adaui that yoa are the pemo 
by the name of Thomas Holcroft' 

Mf* Ncft^rrft* * That« todecd, my Lord, is what I 
I have It only frcrni report** 

Chiff Jitftke, * You come here to nureticler yoarielf ; and I can 
only *cc^ of tJut ittrrcDdcr od the sapponcioa that you are the 
perion to tndictcd. Yoo know the oooiequeiice. Sir, of being indicted 
for hrghtrcajkon. I shall be under the neoetsity of ordering you into 
cuKtoJy. I would not wish to take any advantage of your coming 
forward in jicrion, indincnTtly, in this manner, without bdog called 
ujton by the ordtiary procc«!ics of tJie law. You should have a 
momrnt to eootkler whether you surrender yourself as that person.' 

Mr* ffokrnft, * It ih Certainly not my wish, cither to inflict upon 
n)y»elf unnccc»<iary |mniiihmcnt, or to put niyeclf in unnecessary 
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danger. I come only as Thomas HoJcroft, of Newman Street, in 
the county of Middlesex ; andi I certainly do not wish to stand more 
forward than an innocent person ought to stand.* 

Chief Justice, * I cannot enter into thia point. If you admit 
yourself to be the per&on iodicted, the consequence must be, that I 
must order you to be taken into custody to answer this charge. 1 do 
not know whether you are or are not Tliomas Holcroft. 1 do not 
know you ; and therefore it i8 impossible for me to know whether 
you are the person stated in the indictment,* 

Mr* Holcroft. • It IB equally impossible for me, my Lord.' 

Chief Jtutice. ♦Why then. Sir, I think you had better sit still.- — 
I« there any thing moved on the part of the crown with respect to 
this gentleman ? ' 

Soliciior General. * My lord, as I consider him to be the person 
against whom a true biU ia founds I move that he be committed** 

Chief Juiiice^ * I do not know how many persona there may be of 
the name of Thomas Holcroft : it would be rather extraordinary to 
commit a person on this charge, if we do not know him,* 

Thia produced a short consultation between the solicitor general, 
the other counsel for the crown, and Mr. White, They were 
evidently surpriscdj and not pleased, at his appearance ; and one of 
them, Mr. Knapp, began an argument to prove that he admitted 
himself to be the person indicted. He was interrupted by the Chief 
Justice, who again asked if the counsel for the crown thought fit to 
move that he should be committed ? which was accordingly moved 
by the Solicitor General ; and he was taken into custody by a 
tSherifPs Officer, Mr. Cawdron. 

After naming Messieurs Erskine and Gibbs for his counse)* 
Mr. Holcroft asked the bench whether he might be allowed an 
amanuensis, whife he was preparing hitj defence; but this request 
was declined by the Chief Justice, unless it was urged on the score 
of health. Mr. Holcroft was really in a state of ill-health j but a« 
that was not his motive for asking it, he would not take advantage of 
this circumstance. 

The court then adjourned ; but he was detained three quarters of 
an hour : the reason assigned was, that the warrant was making out ; 
but Mr, Holcroft believed the true reason to bet that the crown- 
lawyers were consulting how he was to be treated, and sending to the 
higher powers for instructions. 

About half-past one o'clock the same day, a person came to 
Mr. HoIcrotiN house, in Newman Street, inquired if he was at 
home, and seemed at first unwilling to tell his business. He said he 
came from Mr. Mundcn ; but afterwards owned he was not a friend 
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of Mr. Mundcn* but pretended that he had been with him to inquire 
Mr* Holcroft's place of abode. He repeatedly asked the Miss 
Holcroft« if they were sure he was not at home ; and they by this 
time suspecting him to be an officer, replied, he might search the 
hooAe, though he might be a&suied their father was not at home, for 
that he had never taught them to tell untruths ; and to prove their 
sincerity, added, that he was gone to the Privy Council to surrender 
himself, * No ; ' answered he ; * that he certainly is not ; far I am 
hut flirt come from the Privy Council.* He then shewed his watch, 
that they might take notice it was half-past one o'clock. Mr. 
Hoicroft's daughters replied, that they might be mistaken, and if 
so, that he was gone to the Old Bailey. — Being now understood to 
be a messenger, they asked if he intended to come in and take their 
father's papers; for, on shewing his authority, he was at liberty to 
make any search. He replied, that t/>ere ^as guiu lufficient <unil30ttt 
the papers ; after which, he went away, saying, that if the accused 
had surrendered himself, it wodd safe him trouble. 

These circumstances being related to Mr. Holcroft, led him to 
believe that a messenger had been despatched from Hickes's Hall to 
the Privy Council ; and that to preserve the decorum of authority, 
this person had then been sent to his house : for the effrontery of 
surrendering himself was by his prosecutors and their partisans thought 
intolerable. 

Aiter waiting a considerable time, the warrant at length appeared, 
and the prisoner was attended to Newgate by the officer and one of 
the under-sheriffs J both of whom behaved to him with great 
politeness. Here, instead of being committed to close confinement 
like the other persons accused, he was allowed the same liberty of 
walking in the court-yard, and visiting his fellow-prisoners, which is 
granted to persons confined for inferior crimes. 

The step which Mr. Holcroft had taken, as soon as it was knowo^ 
excited the admiration of his friends, and probably of his enemies: 
though the latter were careful to keep this feeling within their own 
bosoms. The hireling prints of the day immediately began to pour 
out their dastardly sneers and mechanical abuse against him, con- 
verting an act of true fortitude, arising from conscious integrity, into 
the vapouring of a hypocrite, who wished to gain the reputation of 
courage without the risk. The following jjaragraph appeared two 
days after in the St. James's Chronicle. 

* Mr. Holcroft, the playwright and performer, pretty well known 
for the democratical sentiments which he has industriously scattered 
through the lighter works of literature, such as plays, novels, songs, 
etc. sttrrendcred himself on Tuesday at Clerkenwcll Sessions House, 
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requesting to keow if he was the person against whom the Grand 
Jury had found a Bill for High Treason. After some little alterca- 
tion, in which Mr. Holcroft seemed to affect some con&equence, he 
wan ordered into custody. This gentleman seems so fond of 
speechifying, that he will probably plead hia own cause in part, 
though Counsel were assigned him. IVe do noi understand he h in 
any tmrniMttt danger ; and lupposff from his behaviour^ he has the idea 
0^ obtaining the reputation of a martyr to liberty at an easy rate. We 
have that respect for some efforts of his talents, that we really hope 
his vanity will be gratified 'with having run the danger^ 'without 
suffering the punishment, of a traitor / ' 

What a pleasant kind of government that must be, which is so 
fond of playing at this mock tragedy of indictments for high-treason, 
with any person who wishes to gain popularity at their ex|)ense, that 
the danger arising from their prosecutions is made a stibject of jest 
and buffoonery, even by their own creatures ! This miserable 
scribbler seems not to have been aware, that while he was accusing 
Mr. Holcroft of vanity and shallow cunning, he was bringing the 
most serious charge against the Ministers ; as if they trifled with the 
lives and characters of an individual, on such absurd and improbable 
evidence, that not only the person himself, but every one else, must 
laugh at his supposed danger. It was, however, in consequence of 
this fine opportunity, thoughtlessly afforded him by his prosecutors, 
for ensuring popularity *at an easy rate,' that Mr. Holcroft was 
afterwards shunned by numbers of plain, well-meaning people, who 
were persuaded that high'treason was a serious thing ; that he was 
branded as * an acquitted felon ; ' that he became a mark for venal 
pens and slanderous tongues j that he met with continued unrelenting 
hostility in his attempts to succeed as a dramatic writer ; that he was 
at last driven from hi a country as a proscribed man ; that when 
abroad he was singled out, suspected, and pointed at as a 8]>y ; and 
that after he returned home, harassed by repeated disappointment, he 
closed a life of literary labour and active benevolence, with a fear 
that his name might remain as a blot upon his family after his death. 
And all this, because Mr. Holcroft had, by some strange accident, 
through sport or wantonness, been included in an iodictitient for 
high-treason : for his innocence was so notorious, that at the time he 
dehvcred himself up, he was insulted by the partisans of the Ministers 
for having wished to purchase the reputation of a martyr at an easy 
rate; and that he was afterwards acquitted without being even 
brought to a trial, there not being the least evidence, or shadow of 
evidence, against him, Mr. Holcroft was not only not called upon 
to make any defence, but he was prevented from making one, as 
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altogether unnecessary and impcrtment, the profiecutioD a^^aintt him 
hariog been withdrawn. Could a prosecution of this kind reflect 
real disgrace on the person so accused and so acquitted ? 

Locked T^nthin tlie walls of Newgate, Mr, Holcroft had full 
time for meditation. His first duty was to defend himself by shew- 
ing the faiseliood of the accusation : but it was a duty which at this 
time he knew not how to discharge. He had do documents, nor 
could he tell of what he was accused. 

He had remained in this suspense a few days, when Mr. Kirby, 
the keeper of Newgate, one morning came, desired that be would 
follow him^ and led him through the otherwise impassable gates to 
an apartment in his own house. Here he was introduced to Mr. 
White, the Solicitor for the Treasury, and his two clerks ; and this 
gentleman presented him with the indictment, a list of witnesses, and 
another list of the Jurymen summoned for these trials: ioformiDg 
him at the same time that the Crown would grant as many subpcenas, 
without expense, as he should think proper to demand. Mr. Hol- 
croft received the indictment, bowed, withdrew, and was re-conductcd 
to the place of confinement. 

His eagerness to examine the charges brought against him, the list 
of tlie witnesses who were his accusers, and the names of the persona 
by some of whom he was to be tried, was great : so was the astonish- 
ment he felt after examining the papers. He was indicted with 
eleven other persons in the same bill, for whose actions he was to 
answer, when, or wheresoever committed, though totally without his 
knowledge or participation. Thtre was not a specific statement of 
any one action of the prisoner : but general affirmations concerning 
tlie collective actions of twelve men, together with other unknown 
conspirators, which, with regard to himself at least, he knew to be 
absolutely, and without excepdoo, false. A promiscuous list of 
208 witnesses was also given him, nine-tenths of whom were utter 
strangers to him, in person, abode, and even namej and of whom 
not one had any possible charge to bring against him. Yet he was 
left, out of all this inexplicable confusion, to conjecture (if he could) 
who were his accusers; and of what they were to accuse him. 
Mr. Holcroft intended to have entered a protest to this effect against 
the indictment, but he was overruled by his counsel. 

The Tuesday following the trials began. * And perhaps this 
country,' says Mr. Holcroft, 'never witnessed a moment more 
portentous. The hearts and counteniinces of men seemed pregnant 
with doubt and terror. They waited, in something like a stupor of 
amazement, for the fearful sentence on which their deliverance, or 
their destruction, seemed to depend. Never surely was the public 
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mind more profoundly agitated. The whoJe power of GovernmeDt 
was directed against Thomas Hardy : io his fate seemed involved 
the fate of the nation, and the verdict of Not Guilty appeared to 
burst its bonds, and to have released it from inconceivable miseries, 
and ages of impending slavery. The acckmations of the Did 
Bailey reverberated from the fartliest shores of Scotland, and 
a whole people felt the enthusiastjc transport of recovered freedom** 

Though no person partook more largely than Mr. Holcroft of the 
general }oy, it was not on his own account. It was a conviction 
which he could not get from his mind, that his accusers had never 
any intention of producing evidence against him. Yet knowing how 
dangerous it might be to be found unprepared, he had laboured at his 
defence with the same ardour as if he were sure of being brought to 
trial: and the belief that he should not, was the only thought 
that gave him pain. To be thus publicly accused, and not as 
publicly heard, to have it supposed through the kingdom that he 
was involved in transactions, which though surely not treasonable, 
were such as he could not but highly disapprove, and of which 
he never heard till the reports of the Secret Committee were 
published, this was an evil which he would have given his right hand 
to have avoided. After tlie trial of Mr, Tooke, he plainly foresaw 
that he should not be called upon for his defence. He hoped, how- 
ever, that he should t>e permitted to state a few simple facta concerning 
himself in the open court ; but neither was this allowed him, 

Mr. Holcroft was committed to Newgate on the yth of October, 
where he remained eight weeks within a day. On Saturday, 
November the a9th, he received the following notice. 

* The King against Thomas Hardy, and others. 

*I am directed, by Mr. Attorney- Genera!, to inform you that it 
is his intention that you should be brought to the bar at the Old 
Bailey, oo Monday morning next ; and that a jury should then be 
sworn for your trial, but that he does not propose to give evidence 
against you upon this indictment. Joseph White, 

Soiidtorfor tke Cronjuitf 
2^tA N(yv. 1794- 
« 79 'TAomus Holcroft^ 

one of the defenJants in 

the above indkfmentJ' 



On Monday, December ist, Mr. Bonney, Mr. Kyd, Mr. Joyce, 
and Mr. Holcroft, were put to the bar ; and in the language of the 
court, honourably acquitted. The other gentlemen bowed, and 
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ing this tale at the Privy CounctJ, a double guard waft placed the 
next day. 

Such is the history of the share which Mr. Holcroft had in the 
trials for High Treason*^ 



CHAPTER IV 

BCr. Holcroft may be considered from this time as a p 
character ; for the remainder of his life in a great measure received 
its colour from his conduct on this occasion, and from the opinion 
and feelings of the public with respect to him. These were of 
course much divided. That he had been accused of high-treaaon, 

' The remainder of Mr. HolcroftV pamphlet is takea up with Letters to 
dtffermt pertons ooaoenied in the prosecution, and the larger defence which be 
hid prepared in case he should be brought to a trial* They evidently shew more 
virtue, brmncst, and honesty, than prudence or management, and denote iome> 
thing of the raised tone of the public mind, in the letter to Erskine, which is a 
truly eloqnent compoaition, the following trait is mentioned. While Ertkine was 
examining the spy Alexander, who, had he not been detected, might have sworn 
away the life of Hardy ; this eminent barrister, observing bis downcast counten- 
ance, and suddenly interruptini: him, exclaimed — ^ Look at the jmy^ Sir I Don*t 
look at mc, I have lecn enough of you/ 

Mr. Holcroft, in the second part of his defence, bbours the point of a parlta* 
mcntary reform ; and among other proofs of the corrupt state of represents tion^ 
cites the following curious one. 

'The Borough of Gatton, within these two years, was publicly advertised for 
sale by auction : not sold for a single parliament ; but the fee-simple of the 
Borough, with the power of nominating the two representatives for ever. On the 
day of inle, the celebrated auctioneer scarcely noticed the value of the estate. The 
rental, the mansion, the views, the woods and waters, were unworthy regard, 
compared to what he called dti eU^attt contingency ! Yes, the right of nomuiatiog 
two members to parliament, without the embarrassment of voters, was an tJegam 
tmtingtncj ! **Nced I tell you, gentlemen," said he, glancing round the room with 
ioeffabk self-satisfaction, and exulting in what he called **the jewel, the unic^ue, 
which was under his hammer ; need I tell you, gentlemen, that this fUgant cam- 
tingtncj is the only infallible source of fortune, titles, and honours, in this happy 
country ? That it leads to the highest sitoatioos in the state i And that, meandcr- 
bg through the tempting sinuosities of ambition, the purchaser will 6nd the 
margin strewed with roses, and his head quickly crowned with those precious 
garlands that flourish in full vigour round the fountain of honour ? On this 
halcyon sea, if any gentleman who has made his fortune in cither of the Indies 
chooses once more to embark, he may repose in perfect quiet. No hurricanes 
to dread \ no tempestuous pssions to allay ; no tormenting cLaim^s of insolent 
electors to evade; no tinkcrx' wives to kiss; no impossible promises to make; 
none of the loxliome and not very dean paths of canvas*ing to drudge through s 
but, his mind at ease and his conscience clear, with this elegant condngency m 
his pocket, the hoooars of the state await his plucking, and with its emoluments 
his pane will overflow.* 
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Spoke also about Truth being powerful ; and gave advice to the above 
effect to the deJegates present, who all seemed to agree, as no person 
opposed his arguments. This conversation lasted better than an 
hour, and we departed. The next time the delegates met, Holcroft 
was not present. This is the aubstance of what I remember of that 
conversation/ 

Mr. Sharp was again examined before the Grand Jury ; and thi,s 
was his evidence. * I mentioned Mr. Holcroft's disposition and 
conversation, when we met, about reasoning men out of their errors, 
who was a sort of natural Quaker, and was for the peaceable means 
that philosophy and reason point out to convince mankind. He was 
against violence of al! kinds ; but did not believe in the secret impulses 
of the Spirit, like the Quakers.' 

The evidence of Mr. Symmonds was to the same purpose. — Mr. 
AdamB, also, the secretary of the Constitutional Society, had several 
times declared hia utter astonishment that Mr, Holcroft in particular 
could be indicted ; because of the re]>eatcd and ardent manner in 
which he, and every body had heard him declare hifl sentiments in 
favour of peace and non-resistance* 

On evidence like this was Mr. Holcroft indicted and committed 
to prison as guilty of high-treason. 

The only circumstance which seems to throw any light on this 
mysterious transaction, which resembles a dream, or the extravagance 
of a bewildered imagination, rather than any thing real, is the follow- 
ing. Some months before the presenting the bill of indictment, Mr* 
Holcroft had called, with another friend, on Mr. Sharp, who had 
been apprehended, but was suffered to remain in his own house in 
the custody of an officer. Mr. Holcroft made «ome remarks in- 
timating his dislike of violence. This the officer, who was a King's 
raesaenger, but of a lower and more illiterate order, seemed to feel 
as an attack upon his profession ; and turning to Mr. Holcroft, 
whom he no doubt conceived to be a dangerous person, he affirmed 
that he had seen him at the meetings of the Corresponding Society. 
This was denied ; and he again asserted he had seen him there. 
The man who could imagine and persist in one falsehood, might 
imagine and jjersist in another. On his repeating his assertion, Mr. 
Holcroft said to him, * It is a wicked lie, Sir.' The man afterwards 
said, that if he had not seen him at the Corresponding Society, he 
had seen him at Mr. Thelwall'a lectures; to which Mr. Holcroft 
replied, tliat he had been present once, and never but once, at a 
lecture delivered by Mr. Thelwall. This short scene was, however, 
construed into a design to affront the officer, produce violence, and 
favour the escape of Mr. Sharp ; over whom, on tlie man's report- 
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judices or interests of those around them. The curb of prudence 
was taken off; nor was it thought that a zeal for what was right 
could be carried to an excess. There is no doubt that this system 
would be taken advantage of by the selfish and hy|x>critical* to further 
their own view* at the expense of others : but it is equally certain 
that it would add new force to the practice of virtue in the liberal 
and well-dispoBcd mind. 

Kind feelings and generous actions there always have been, and 
there always wiU be, while the intercourse of mankind shall endure : 
but the hope, that such feelings and such actions might become 
universal, rose and set with the French revolution. That light 
seems to have been extinguished for ever in this respect. The French 
revolution was the only match that ever took place between philosophy 
and experience : and waking from the trance of theory to the sense 
of reality, we hear the words, truths reason, virttu, iiberiy, with the 
same indifference or contempt, that the cynic who has married a jilt 
or a termagant, listens to the rhapsodies of lovers,' 

The * Narrative of Facts,' was shortly after followed by the * Letter 
to Mr. Windham,* in consequence of the expression * acquitted felon,* 
applied by him to the persons lately tried. This letter is written in 
the spirit of a philosopher addressing a philosopher. It is certainly 
one of the best productions of the day. [t is temperate, firm, acute, 
and forcible. Of the spirit in which it is written, equally remote 
from insrpid affectation, or vulgar abuse, the introductory paragraph 
may be given as an example. It ts as follows. 

* Sir, The members of the House of Commons have arrogated to 
themselves many customs and privileges ; which they consider, some 
as rights to indulge in parliamentary invective, and others, as limita- 
tions to those rights. Personalities affecting members of that house, 
are contrary to order ; but men, unprotected by the sanctified walls of 
St. Stephen's chapel^ may be the objects of assertions, which, if made 
any where else, would subject the authors of them to such correction 
as the law affords ; or as honour, half Idiot, half demon, demands. 
For my own part, I should never attempt to unsheath the sword of 
the law, much less the sword of the assassin : at least, if it were 
possible to oblige me to the former, the case must indeed be extreme. 
Under such defence as the law affords, I have been, and may again 
be obliged to shield myself against false charges \ for I have no 
better public protection. But that a man of keen sensibility, and 
quick apprehension, whose distinctions and discriminations are fre- 

* The above pauage wai written in a state of perfect lecurity agntost the rcttim 
of thai pleasant phrase, divine right. Every thing \% by comparisoia. 
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quently so fine drawn, and so shaded, that like colours in the rainbow, 
their mingled diHerences cannot be discerned ; that a man who 
labours to be so cautious in his logic, should so often be hurried 
into the spleen of a cynic, the rashness of a boy, and the petulance 
of a child, is something extraordinary. There may be many such 
characters, but tiiey arc seldom so situated, as to obtrude themBclvcs 
80 frequently and forcibly as you have done into public notice. 
However, when they do, they are well worthy the attention of the 
politician and the philosopher, the man of business and the man of 
science. My purpose in this address, is not to write a libel, or to 
display my talents for satire. It has a more worthy purpose. It is 
to warn you and the nation against the effervescence of your piissions. 
The intemperance of public men is tremendously awfxil at all timet; ; 
but when it plunges millions into aJl the miseries of war, it rises into 
inexpreasible horror. It is strange, that from reaJ benevolence of 
intention, mischiefs which fable ascribes to fiends, should be the 
result. Yet this apparent paradox has of late been too repeatedly, 
and loo carefully proved. You, Sir, and that extraordinary man, 
Mr. Burke, whose kind, but erroneous heart, whose splendid, but 
ill-employed talents, have led you astray, are among the examples.' 

It was not my intention to have troubled the reader with any 
farther remarks on the subject of the trial ; but there is one passage 
in Mr. Hokrofi's ietter, which exposes the sophistry and the in- 
justice of the phrase, which is the subject of it, in ao clear and 
maaterly a manner, that I cannot forbear quoting it. 

• Figure to yourself. Sir, the first on the list of these acquitted felons, 
Hardy. What were bis views ? What his incitements ? A man 
of no learning, excellent in his morals, simple in his manners, and 
whether they were wise or foolish, highly virtuous in his intentions. 
Do you imagine he meant to make himself prime minister ? Were 
these the marks of a prime minister ? Had he the daring spirit, the 
deep plans, and the towering genius of a Cromwell ? No one will 
affirm things so extravagant. He was a good and an active man in 
his endeavour to procure a parliamentary reform. This he thought, 
and I think, would have been the greatest of public blessings. For 
this he was tried, and declared not guilty. The whole country rang 
with the verdict, and the affections of the peoj)le were divided between 
joy at his deliverance and their own, and the contemplation of an 
innocent man, who had so long been in danger of the most dreadful 
and barbarous death, the merciless law decrees. Compare such a 
man to an ** acquitted felon," who has escaped by the means you 
have enumerated : a man, who so far from exciting the benevoJent 
wishes of a whole people, keeps all who ever heard his name in a 
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iftd to all tbor fixioer term. Will joo alKno, SiTt cbat there are 
aajf CORHBOB t^otalities, any kindred gympatKir*, any mord rftfinhhoce» 
b u i peu i Mch a man aod Tbomas Haniy ? — Wttatner tbe feelings of 
tbe people of Engbad vete befoce thewt iriak, be amred tbcy cnuiot 
DOW codure a repetition of loch odiotu faladioods. Yo«t codd not 
be then igoorant of the public ieotiineiit« and in your btimin^ haate to 
do right, you could not be guilty of this intolerable wrocig, were your 
iang^Badoo lets bratcd, and your intercourse with different ranks of 
people more general. Voa may perhaps now aod then bear a dii- 
•eodent Toice : but yon nraally mix with men, who, like the parrot 
educated on-board a man-of-war, can only repeat the same outrages, 
aod the same insults. You hear Dothing else, and nothing el^e can 
you say. Would, Sir, you would keep litter company ! * 

The very juat distinction which Mr. Holcroft draws between iKe 
errorB of such men as Pitt and Dundas, who were actuated almost 
entirely by interest and ambition, aod those of men, like Burke or 
Windham,^ who were actuated almost entirely by imagination, system, 
and reasoning, shews that the letter-writer himself was not a vulgar 
politician ; joining in the common cry of a party. 

* Thdttgh the character of Mr. Wuidham, as a itafieaman and orator, wu 
teas developed at that time, than it hai bero lince, it aeem* to have been putly 
SperccinUicJ by our author. He comitiercdl him as the diiciple of Mr. Burke ; and 
it IS certainly tome dtttinclion to be able to underitand the argumcota, and follow 
the cnthuttattic flights of th^it great, but irregubr mind. He is at present (with 
one eacvptian) the ablect tpcaker in the House of Cotnmoni : but he la itttl, and 
ever will be nothing more than an imitator of Burke. There ic in a\1 hi« cpeechea, 
an inftnite fund of wit, of information, of reading, of ingenuity, of Uilc, of rc6ne> 
ment, of every thing but force and originality : but of these last, there ii a total 
afaience. All ia borrowed, artificial, cast like plaster figures in a mould. The 
creations of his mind are as multiplied* and they are ai brittle. Perhaps it may be 
thought that the want of originality is tlie bat thing which should be objected to 
this dcli^'htful speaker, all whose sentences sparkle with singularity and paradox. 
But this elTcct it equally mechanical with the rest. Real originality produces 
occasional, not systematic paradox. He who always waits to contradict others, 
has no opinion of his own. It is as easy to predict the side which Mr, Windham 
will talcc on any (jueation as to guess what the first old woman yon meet, would 
think on the same subject j for you may be sure that his opinion wtU be the con- 
trary of heri. His creed is a sort of antithesis to common senie, and he is as 
much the sbve of vulgar prejudices in always opposing, as if he always yielded to 
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CHAPTER V 



.ove's Frailties' came out in the begiiming of 1794, at Covcni- 
Garden. Thia play met with indifferent success, of which the 
principal cauBc was a supposed allusion to political subjects in some 
passiiges. One of these in particular excited the most violent resent* 
ment : • A sentence in itself bo true,' says Mr- Hokroft, * as to have 
been repeated under a thousand ditferent modes ; and under a variety 
of forms and phraseology, to have been proverbial in all countries,* 
This obnoxious passage was the one, in which Craig Campbell, when 
insulted by a fashionable coxcomb* who asks what profession he was 
bred to, says that * he was bred to the most useless, and often the 
most worthless, of all professions, that of a gentleman.' In this 
comedy, the author has more pointedly than in any other, set up the 
claimH of worth and virtue, against the arrogant assumptions of wealth 
and rank. That virtue alone confers true dignity, has however been 
the common-place theme of teachers of morality and religion, in all 
ages. But such at this time, was the irritation of party feeling, that 
to exhibit the force of this trite maxim on the stage, seems to have 
been regarded as an innovation on common sense, and as big with the 
seeds of social disorganisation. 

*The Deserted Daughter,* 'The Man of Ten Thousand,' 'The 
Force of Ridicule,' and * Knafe or Not,* successively appeared io 
1795, 1796, 1797, and 179H, The three last of these ap]>eared at 
Dniry-Lanc. *The Deserted Daughter,* and * He 's much to 
Blame,* were acted at Covent-Garden. 

Of all these ' The Deserted Daughter ' was received with the greatest 
applause, and it is perhaps the best of Mr. Holcroft's serious comedies. 
The characters of Mordent, of Lady Ann, and particularly of the 
faithful old servant, Donald, are drawn with great force and feeling. 
The character of Mordent is that of a philosopher, moralizing on the 
passions and vices of other men, and hurried away by his own. He 
has abandoned, or refused to own a daughter, the offspring of a former 
clandestine marriage, in order to avoid the sneers of the world, and 
the contempt of the rich and powerful connexions of his second wife. 
If e maintains and brings her up as a natural daughter, but without 
seeing or acknowledging her. This the girl, who has a high spirit 

them. Originality coniut* in coniidcring thing's a* they arc, independently of what 
othcn think, singularity is mere common-place transpfucd. The one require* the 
ulmoat exerci»c of the judgment, tbc other suapcndi the n»c of it altogether. 
[These remarks were wriitca in 18 to, before Mr. Wiodham's dcatli,] 
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and quick sensibilityy reseau as an unmerited punishment ; and deter- 
mines either to be suffered to cast herself at her father's feet, and 
for once receiTe hts hlesnng, or to throw herself on the mercy of 
strangers* In consequence of this, she is decoyed into a house of 
ill ^me, by one of the hoary priestesses of vice, under pretence of 
affording her employment at her needle ; and here she is in danger 
of falling into the hands of one of Mordent*8 profligate friends, who 
is himself accessary to the plot for carrying her off, at the moment 
that, by the indefatigable zeal of Donald, who had traced her to this 
abode of infamy, she is discovered to be his daughter. The scenes 
which follow this discovery are highly interesting ; and through the 
whole of the character of Mordent, the conflict between a sense of 
duty, pride, and dissipation, is pourtrayed with strong touches of truth 
and nature. Chevcril is a lively, amusing character, and represents 
with a good deal of risible effect, one of those careless, good-natured 
young fellows, who would be thought * sad wicked dogs,' but cannot 
prevail on themselves to do any harm. 

Dorington, « The Man of Ten Thousand,' may be considered as a 
benevolent Timon. After living in the most splendid and profuse 
hospitality, he suddenly loses his immense wealth, and with it his 
friends; but he does not at the same time lose either his senses or 
his philosophy. He preserves in the midst of the most mortifying 
reverses, the same calm dignity, and evenness of mind. Great as this 
effort of heroism is, it is managed in such a manner as not to appear 
unnatural or extravagant* Olivia, his mistress, is by no means so 
interesting a character. She is the blemish of the piece. Her 
notions of virtue are too faslidiou8 by half, and she exacts conformity 
to her standard of perfection, with a dogmatical severity, which would 
scarcely sit well on a Stoic. Neither is her behaviour explained to 
Dorington in so Siitisfactory a manner as it ought to have been. The 
subordinate characters of Herbert and Annabel arc described with 
extreme tenderness and simplicity. They exhibit an amiable picture 
of those qualities which often spring directly from a guileless heart, 
without the artificial refinements of sentiment or reason. Hairbrain 
is a character of the same school, and must have had a very good 
effect in the hands of Bannister, who played it. Kemble and Miss 
Farrcn were the representatives of Dorington and Olivia. 

* Knave or Not,' as well as * The Man of Ten Thousand,* w^ 
brought out at Drury-Lane. Its success was cot very flattering. 
The advertisement prefixed by the author to the published play, 
will explain some of the reasons of this, as well as describe the 
most striking features of the play itself, 

* The unrelenting opposition, which the productions of the author 
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of the present comedy have experienced for several years, h well 
known to those who pay attention to our public amuftcments. It ta 
not for him to pronounce how far this opposition has been merited 
by inability. Since the appearance of the Road to Riitn, his comedy 
of the Deserted Daughter only has escaped : and that, as he imagines, 
because it was not known on the first night of its [>erformance, by 
whom it was written. Love's Frailties, The Man of Ten Thousand, 
and Knave or Not, have sustained increasing marks of hostility : so 
that the efForta made to afford rational amusement to the public, 
emolument to the author, and improvement to morals, have been 
rendered feeble, and almost ineffectual. In the last instance, one 
mistake appears to have pervaded the majority of the spectators. It 
was imagined that the author himself was as unqualified a libeller of 
mankind as Monrose: in which character the writer's individual 
sentiments were supposed to have been incorporated. Those who 
have read his other works cannot surely attribute to him any such 
indiscriminate misanthropy. The accusation that has been most 
generally made against him is, that he thinks men capable of grada- 
tions of virtue, which others affirm they can never attain. Persons, 
who have made the human mind their study, have discovered that 
guilty men exert the whole force of their faculties to justify their 
own course of action to themselves* To this principle the writer 
was strictly attentive in pourtraying the character of Monrose. His 
design was to draw a man of genius, misled by his passions, reasoning 
on his actions, systcmatising them, condemning them in principle, but 
justifying them in practice, and heating his imagination by contem- 
plating the crimes of others ; that he might still retain that respect 
for himself, of which the strongest minds, even in the last stages of 
vice, are so tenacious. How far that spirit of faction, commotion, 
and anarchy, of which the author has long been, and is still, so 
vehemently accused, is to be traced in the present comedy, may now 
be seen. Sincerely desirous of giving no offence, the passages which 
were most disapproved, or to speak more accurately, reprobated, on 
the first night, have since been omitted in representation ; but they 
are printed between inverted commas, that the cool judgment may 
decide whether the author could have been so insane as actually to 
intend to inflame the spectators, and increase a spirit of enmity between 
men of different sentiments: whom could he reconcile, he would 
account it the most heart-consoling action of his life. 

• Before the comedy appeared, all parties were anxious that no 
sentence or word should be spoken, which could be liable to mis- 
rcpre«entation. Some few passages, therefore, are committed to the 
pre«i^ which never were spoken on the stage ; particularly the passage, 
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where Monrose "mquircs into his qualificatiot^s for being a lord. A 
few years ago, this would have been common-place satire ; and it » 
a subject of no little regret, that at present local and temporary 
applications are so liable to be made where none are intended.* 

The jealousy which was thus manifested of sentiments, cither of 
liberty or public virtue, was j)erhap8 as inconsiderate as it was unjust. 
When the tragedy of Cato was first played, at a time when party zeal 
ran high, the Whigs applauded all the strong passages in the play, as 
a satire on the Tories ; and the Tories were as loud in their applause 
as the Whigs, to shew that the satire was unfelt. But the * horrors * 
of the French Revolution were, it seems, to become a Medusa's shield 
to screen every species of existing vice or folly from the glance even 
of ridicule, and to render them inxmlncrable and incorrigible. To 
stickle obstinately for the abuses to which any system is liable is 
ucitly to identify the system with the abuse. 

In the characters of Susan and Jonas io this play, Mr. HoU 
crofi has been guilty of that common vice among the authors of the 
present day, of trusting less to the characters themselves, than to the 
persons who were to act them. They are well adapted to shew the 
powers of acting in Mrs. Jordan, and Bannister, who might probably 
make them amusing or interesting ; but they certainly stand In need 
of this foreign aid to produce such nn effect. 

'He's much to Blame' wasactedatCovetit-Garden in 1798, with 
great and deserved success. It is a truly elegant comedy. The 
characters, particularly that of Sir George Versatile, are amusing and 
original ; and the situations, which arise io the progress of the story, 
give birth to some of the most natural and delicate strokes of passion. 
The scene at the masquerade, where Maria is discovered by Sir 
George, is perhaps the most striking j the unaffected and artless 
expression of her feelings produces an effect which is irresistible. 
The easiness of Sir George's temper, and the facility with which he 
accommodates himself to other people's humours, without any design 
or hypocrisy, are admirably described. The passions are less 
strongly moved in this comedy than in the Deserted Daughter, but 
they are moved with less effort, and with more pleasure to the 
reader. Neither has it any thing like the same bustle and broad 
effect as the Road to Ruin : but in case, lightness, and a certain 
graceful simplicity, neither sinking into insipidity on the one hand, 
nor * o'erstepping the modesty of nature * on the other, it is superior 
to almost every other modern production. It is the finest specimen 
Mr. Holcroft has left of his powers for writing what is commonly 
understood by genteel comedy. 

The comedy of * He 's much to Blame ' was offered to the theatre 
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in the name of a friend ; :io artifice to which the author, notwith* 
fltanding his dislike to every spccica of insincerity, was obliged to 
resort more than once. 

He informs us in a short advertisement that he was indebted for 
8ome hints in this play to Lc Camplaisant^ a French Comedy, and 
the Clavigo of Goethe. 

* The loi^uisitor,' brought out soon after at the Haymarkct, and 
' The Old Clotheaman,* an afterpiece, at Coyent-Garden, were un- 
successful. 



CHAPTER VI 



Having brought Mr. Holcroft's Htcrary history down tD the time 
when he left Bngland, I shall throw together, in the present chapter, 
such private incideoti aa occurred within this jx;riod, and as have not 
been already noticed. 

After the appearance of the comedy of Duplicity, in 1782, Mr. 
Holcroft left his house, in Southampton Buildings, and went to 
live in Mary-Ic-bone Street, He afterwards hired a house, for a 
short time, in Margaret- Street, in conjunction with his friend, Bonne- 
ville. In 1789, or the beginning of 1790, he removed into New- 
man-Street, where be continued till a short time before his going 
abroad, in 1 799, when he took lodgings in Beaumont- Street, near the 
New Road. 

In the year 1786, Mr. Holcroft first became acquainted with Mr. 
Godwin. This friendship lasted for near twenty years. It was 
broken off by an unhappy misunderstanding, some time after Mr, 
Holcroft's return from the continent j and they did not see each 
other, in consequence of the coolness that took place, till they met for 
the last time a little before Mr. Holcroft's death. 

It was Mr. Holcroft who reviewed Mr. Godwin's celebrated 
work on Political Justice, in the Monthly Review, 1793. ^^ "'^Y 
be supposed that the Review was a favourable one. Mr. Holcroft 
at this time constantly wrote articles in the Monthly Review, and was 
on friendly terms with GrtiHths, the proprietor. But it seems the 
latter was considerably alarmed at the boldness of some of Mr. 
Gotiwin's principles, and still more staggered at the accounts he 
had heard of them. He threw himself on Mr. Holcroft^s known 
attachment to the interest of the Review not to commit its character 
by undeserved praise. GriHiths, however, probably found soon after 
that the common place character of the Review had been endangered ; 
and the first opportunity was seized to retrieve the mistake, by re- 
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tracting their opinion hautement in the Review of Mr, Malthus*» 
publication* 

The marriage of Mr. Holcroft's eldest daughter with Colonel 
Harwood took place in the year j 796. 

Immediately after his release from pri«on, in 1794^ he hurried 
into Devonshire to see his daughter (Sophy), whom he believed to 
be dying. His apprehensions, however, were groundless. While 
he remained in the country, he had a fall from a tree, which had 
nearly proved fatal to him, and which brought on an occasional 
palpitation of the heart ; to which he was ever after subject, on using 
any sudden or violent exertion. — Mr. Holcroft had, some yean 
before, shortly after the appearance of the Road to Ruin, been 
attacked by a paralytic affection, which he believed to have been the 
e0ect of too severe and constant application. Indeed, when we 
recollect the number and variety of Mr. Holcroft's productions, it is 
evident that cither hiii facility or industry must have been woiuierfiiL 
Perhaps there is no instance of a man, who passed through so much 
literary drudgery in voluminous translations, &c. and who was at the 
same time continually employed in the most lively efforts of the 
imagination. His resolute perseverance in piu-suits so opposite, and 
apparently incompatible with each other, is a proof both of the 
activity and steadiness of his mind. 

The relaxations in which Mr, Holcroft indulged, were few and 
regular. He was fond of riding; and, for some years, kept a 
horse, which had generally high blood in its veins. In 1787, he 
bought a poney of his father, which he valued so highly, that he 
rcfiised to part with it for forty guineas. The French are not great 
equestrians; and Mr. Holcroft one day amused himself rather 
malicioubly, in making a friend from Paris mount this poney, who 
was extremely alarmed at the tricks he began to play, though he was 
really in no danger. 

Mr. Holcroft also belonged to a musical club, of which Shield, 
Villencux, Crompton, Clcmenti, and Solomon, were members* 
From this he afterwards withdrew on account of the expense attend- 
ing it. 

His love for the arts sometimes subjected him to temptations 
which were not consistent with strict economy. He once gave 
a considerable sum of money for a couple of Cremona fiddles at a 
sale J one of which he afterwards presented to his friend Shield, 

It may be supposed tliat that part of Mr. Holcroft's time which 
he could spare from his studies, was chiefly devoted to the society of 
literary friends. He, however, gave few dinner-parties, and those 
were not ostentatious, and consequently not exposivc. When a 
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friend dined with him, a bottle of wine was usually produced after 
dinner ; but with respect to himself, he was extremely abstemious in 
the use of liquor, and the habits of his friends were rather those of 
philoBOphers than Bacchanalians. A little story, which the mention 
of this subject has brought to my recollection, paints the characteristic 
simplicity of Mr. Holcroft's father in an amusing light* Shortly 
after Mr. Godwin's first acquaintance with Holcroft, he was invited 
to dine with him one day, when the old gentleman was on a visit to 
his son. After dinner Mr. Holcroft happened to go out of the 
room*, and during his absence, Mr. Godwin helped himself to a glass 
of wine. This was remarked as a flagrant breach of the rights of 
hospitality by the old man, and he took the first opportunity to caution 
his son against Mr* Godwin * as a very bad man ; for that while he was 
out of the room, he, Mr. Godwin, had taken the bottle, and without say- 
ing any thing, poured himself out a glass of wine.'^This laughable dis- 
covery would hardly have been made, if consideniblc care and economy 
had not generally characterised Mr. Holcroft's table. He sceme 
indeed to have observed through his whole life, the greatest modera- 
tion, even to a degree of parsimony, in his mode of living. The 
only extravagance with which he could reproach himself was in the 
occasional gratification of that inordinate love which he had for 
e?ery thing connected with learning, or the fine arts. A fine-toned 
instrument, a curious book, or a masterly picture, were the baits 
which luxury always held out to him, and to which he sometimes 
imprudeody yielded. He once bought a complete set of the Fratres 
Poimt^ though he did not understand the language in which they 
wrote. Books and pictures were his chief articles of expense : the 
former he might think necessary to his own pursuits as an author ; 
and the latter he looked upon as a lucrative speculation ; for it ii 
not to be supposed that he often bought pictures unless he considered 
them as a bargain. The worst of it was, that the ardour of his mind 
for whatever he engaged in, and that confidence in his own judg- 
ment, which is common to men of strong feelings and active minds, 
too frequently deceived him. Among the purchases which Mr. 
Holcroft at this time made, was one which he supposed to be the 
original picture of Sion House, painted by Wilson. He was eager 
to show this prize to his friends ; and to one in particular, who 
expressed some doubt of its genuineness. To this Mr. Holcroft 
replied, by pointing to a touch in one part of the picture, which he 
said no copyist could imitate. A few days after, however, he came 
to the same friend, and told him that he had been right in his con- 
jecture, for that he had now got the real original, and that the other 
was but a copy. He afterwards sold the copy to Bannister for five 
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guineas. The seccmd purchase was a real Wilson, aod one of the 
lineit landscapes he ever painted. 

Mr. HoJcroft occasionally made excurstons into diffefent parts of 
England, and once or twice went to see his father, who seldom 
remained long in the same place. In 1788 he made a journey of 
this kind to visit him at Hastington in Cheshire. Of the par- 
ticulars of this journey Mr. Holcroft has left an amusing sketch in 
a roemorand urn-book, which I shall here transcribe. 

'May 24th, [788. Received a letter &om my father, alarmed, 
supposed him dying. Went immediately to take coach. Set out 
on the 25th, in the Manchester Commercial Coach for Haslingtoa. 
An ignorant Cambridge scholar, a boorish country attorney, a pert 
traveUed officer, a vain, avaricious, rheumatic old woman, and a 
loving young widow. Dined at Holkliff in company with outside 
passengers. Pride of inside ones. Tea at Chapel Brompton. A 
sandwich at Lutterworth. Widow leaves the coach. Quaker taken 
up at Hinckliff, but four and twenty, conceived himself a wit, rude 
to the old woman. Breakfast at Litchfield. Resign my place to 
a distressed damsel, and ride outside to Stafford. Cankwood coal- 
pits. Village of Slade. Remembrance of former times, youthful 
distresses, ass and coals blown down, white bread of Rugely, pottery 
journeys, &c. Pleasant banks of the Trent. Various scats, parks, 
pleasure-grounds, &c. Quaker takes his glass at SufTord, becomes 
more talkative and rude, which he supposes witty. Is told he is 
carnally inclined, and becomes suddenly abashed. Such is the force 
of habit and education. Lose the lawyer, dine at Newcastle. 
Quaker listens to learned poetical discourse on unities, Shakspeare, 
Molicrc, Boilcau, Pope, Gresset, Rousseau, Voltaire, Milton, etc- 
in raptures. Old woman displays her whole stock of great discern- 
ment, i,e. vanity. Stop at Talk. Waggon blown up: concussion 
felt several miles. Ostler of Talk o* the Hill going to see his 
sweetlieart, drove down the hill for tlie waggoner : smith at work 
saw the gunpowder running out, and called to lock the wheel, or 
the waggon would be blown up. Was not heard, or it was im- 
possible to stop the waggon. Horse's shoe supposed to have struck 
fire, and caught the train. Body of the ostler dismembered, and 
blown with one of the horses through the wall of a house ; his leg 
and arm found some days after under the rubbish of a blown-down 
wall. All the horses killed. Many women and children killed, 
others maimed — the glass of the windows shivered into their faces 
and breasts — their shrieks terrible. Deep sands of Cheshire. New- 
built village of Wheelock, between Hasliogion and Sandbach. Joy 
at finding my father in no danger. Simple hospitality of farmer 
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Owen. News of my arrival spread through the village. Bashful, 
boorish curiosity. Village scandal* Informed of the character of 
each individual ; one accused of pride, another of selfishness, drunken- 
ness, 5cc. A brutal broken butcher» who had spent a good fortune, 
the pest and terror of the place. Runs naked ai prison-bars in 
Crewe Park, is horse-whipped by the Squire's order» InformB 
against his brother Fox and farmer Owen ; confuted, and punished 
for having killed hares himself, though unable to substantiate his 
own charge. Maims cattle, &c. Is the terror of my father. Tricks 
of my father's landlord. Promises portions with his daughters, and 
when married, tells the husbands he wiJl py them the interest. 
Clerk of the parish, the barber, cobbler, ostler, and musician of the 
village. Lady's maid returned from her travels, visits the village 
and her friends, speaks gibberish, is reported to understand language 
belter than myself. Psalm^singing vanity of the clerk humbled. 
Village ideas of London. Cheshire dairies. Excursion to Crewe 
Cottage. Poetic ideas. Returned to write down some lines, nearly 
extempore- Crewe and Sheridan. The first a great man among 
the neighbouring boors, and his owd footmen ; the latter in the 
House of Commons, among the first men in the nation, or in the 
world. Welch manners. Red woollen shirts. Sunday mirth. The 
women till the earth, the men sit and smoke. Goat's miJk rich. 
Went to Nantwich. Inecnption on a house curiously built, 
** Thomas Cleasc made this house in the XVI II yeare of the reane 
of our noble Queene Elezabeth/* Thomas Holcroft, a white- 
cooper at Boscow, near Ormskirk. Richard Fairhurst, farmer in 
the same neighbourhood, my father's lirst cousin, Dobson, his 
uncle. My father born on Martin's Muir, removed to Sheepcole 
hills, went to school at Rudderford.' 

Mr. Holcroft's father lived in the latter part of his life near 
Knutsford, where he had married again. Mr. Holcroit allowed 
him 2oL per annum^ which, with a litde shop and garden that he 
kept, maintained him comfortably. He allowed ill. a year to his 
widow after his death, which happened in 1797. A tomb-stone 
was erected to his memory by his son's desire, with the following 
inscription : * Here lies the body of Thomas Holcroft, who departed 
this life — 1797, aged 80. He was a careful father, a kind husband, 
and an honest man.* He was buried in Peavor church-yard, near 
Knutsford. 

Mr. Holcroft's affairs soon after became considerably involved, 
partly through the failure of the pofygraphic scheme in which he 
had foolishly embarked several hundred pounds, but chiefiy from a 
run of ill fortuue at the theatre. He was obliged to seE his effects, 
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CHAPTER VII 

Or that wt of oar author's life, which ioclode* the last two yan he 
spent in Eoglaod before his going abroad, I am enabled to gire the 
reuler a more satisfactory accoant from his own papers. During 
almost the whole of this time, he kept a diary, and Uiough this diary 
ii not iSlled with great eients, or striking reverses of fortune^ it cx- 
hibiu a perfect picture of the life, habits, and amu^ments of a literary 
man* It is my wish to bring the reader as nearly acquainted as I can 
with the subject of these memoirB ; and I know no better way of 
doing this, than by exhibiting in his own words almost every thought 
or arenmsunce which passed through his mind during the above 
period. From hence we may form some notion of the rest. This 
diary will occupy a very disproportionate space to the rest of the 
work ; but if it should be found tedious, I shall have erred grievously 
i6tf 
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in judgment. There are some personalities in the original which are 
omitted i and others which may still be thought improper. But I 
believe no greater liberties are taken with the names of living char- 
acters, than are (o be found in BoswelPs Life of Johnson, and other 
sources of literary anecdote. 

Mr, Holcroft began his Diary in June, 1 798. — ^It is as follows. 

• I have long felt a desire to keep memorandums of the common 
occurrences of life, and have now made a detcrmiuation which I think 
will not easily be shaken, to keep a 

DIARY. 1798. 

June zinJ, — Called on Mr. Armstrong, relative to my disease; 
advises me to take oil of almonds, and rhubarb. Called on Mr. 
Shield, saw him — On Mr. and Mrs, Opic, both ill, — Wrote to 
Mr, Reynolds, bookseller, to settle the account — Wrote to Mr. Col- 
man, who called when 1 was out. — Went to Dcbrett's : the opinion 
of Mr. Weld is, that the force sent over by government will be 
sulBcient to quell the Irish insurrection for the present : believes 
Dundas averse to the coercion used in that country, and to the Beres- 
fordii, &c. R. Ad — • says Windham, out of the house rails at the 
Irish system, that Lord Fitz^ the D— D — &c. are averse to it ; 
that the D — P — is for it, as well as that part of the cabinet, calJed 
the King's friends. Professor Porson dined with me : made as usual 
numerous amusing quotations, and among the rest cited the foUowbg 
passage from Middfeton's preface, as one of the most manly, beautiful, 
and full of genius that he had ever read. ** I persuade myself that 
the life and faculties of man, at the best but short and limited, cannot 
be employed more rationally or laudably than in the search of know- 
ledge ; and especially of that sort which relates to our duty, and 
conduces to our happiness. In these inquiries, therefore, wherever I 
perceive any glimmering of truth before me, I readily pursue and 
endeavour to trace it to its source, without any reserve or caution of 
pushing the discovery too far, or opening too great a glare of it to the 
public. I look upon the discovery of any thing which is true, as a 
valuable acquisition to society ; which cannot possibly hurt or obstruct 
the good effect of any other truth whatsoever ; for they all partake of 
one common essence, .md necessarily coincide with each other ; and 
like the drops of rain, which fall separately into the river, mix thera- 
aclves at once with the stream, and strengthen the general current. **^ — 
It is indeed a noble and admirable passage. — Porson maintained that 
women are by nature and of necessity inferior to men ; and that 
whipping is beneGcbl to youth : on both which points, I to a very 
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covMenble degree, di^ered with him — But we rather declared an 
opfiuociy tbao argued a quettioD. HaTisg drank about a pint of «iiife» 
be refoied any more; which detenninatioQ I waa pleated to aee. 
Mentioned the letter* to Trarit, and the orgies of Bacchai. Quoted 
Footc (Smirk in the Minor) and ^ke of hira» as he well descnrea* 
with rapture — Went in the ef«ibg to the btlliard table, but did not 
pby. I go for exercise, because I iiod that walking without a motire 
wearies, doc recruits the spirits : bot my r\ile is oeTer to pby for more 
than a shillings and never to bet, as I hold gaming to be a dercstable 
vice, I am obliged to pby for somethiog in compliance with the 
custom. Returned and read a few f^ges of Pennant** toui id Scot- 
bod, which I began this day. 

2p-d, — Wrote a ftcene to *' Old Clotheunan '* ; walked to see Mr. 
Godwin ; conversed of my disease ; he wished me to consoit Carlisle — 
Rctomed ; wrote a letter to Mra. Jordan, in behalf of Mr. Wsttts — 
CoHTened with Mr. Webb at Debrctt's, on the moral progress of 
mankind — Returned and saw Mr. Colman, from whom I now first 
learnt that the prologue and epilogue to the Inquisitor, advertised 
without my knowledge, and to be pbyed this very night, were written 
by the prompter, Mr. Waldron — Accompanied Fanny two lessons, 
and went to billiards, pbyed about a doz^oi games ; felt internal pains 
that warned me ; felt my pulse, and found it exuemcly quick ; left 
off immediately, applied my thoughts to calm the arterial action, 
walked gently home ; giddy, and considerably affected : took medicine, 
and went to bed. Soon after received accounts, that the Inquisitor 

was in part highly disapproved of, and ridiculed. Mr. was of 

opinion that the story, notwithstanding, made a considerable im- 
pression upon the audience, which he considered as an impartial one ; 
and that, on the whole, the feelings of the people were more for than 
against the pby. In the course of the day, read more of Pennant ; 
the facts he collects are useful, and some of them curions ; but his 
manner is disjointed, confused, and therefore dull. 

24/^.— Worked about an hour at my opera, [Old Clothesman] — Read 
Pennant — Went to Colman, who seems fearful I should wish him to 
pby the Inquisitor to his own disadvantage. Agreed to omit certain 
passages the next night : when he first reaid the pby, his opinion was 
warmly in its favor, he then thought it perfectly safe. The ludicrous 
reception it met with from the audience has changed his opinion. I 
have found the same effect produced on others, on various occasions. 
My opinion is, that it was not the play which occasioned the bughter, 
but the manner of performing it, aided by the gratification which the 
flippancy of criticism Ends in flattering its own discrimination and 
Hupcriority, The pby will be printed with the passages retained 
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fexcq^t one, which is trifling) that the reader of it may judge how 
far it was in itself calculated to produce, or to deserve laughter. Our 
theatres at present, (and from its smallness this theatre in particular) 
are half filled with prostitutes and their paramours : they disturb the 
rest of the audience ; and the author and common sense, are the sport 
of their caprice and profligacy. Met Perry for the first time since 
his release from Newgate ; then Dr. Moore, who shewed me the list 
of the B|>ecia! jury, Bummoned to try Cuthell, or Johnson, for publish- 
ing Wakeficid'fi pamphlet. — Dined, Godwin and R — ce present* 

Godwin mentioned a Mr. whom he and Mr. Fawcett,^ on a 

pedestrian ramble, went to visit at Ipswich : Godwin saying, that 
perhaps he would give them beds ; if not, he would ask them to 
supper, and besides they should have the pleasure of seeing the 
beautiful Cicely, his daughter. They went, stayed some lime, but 
received no invitation. When they came away, Mr. Fawcett said 
he had three questions to ask Mr. Godwin— How he liked his 
supper, how he liked hrs bed, and how he liked Miss Cicely {who 
had not appeared) ? This occasioned me to remark, that the fault 
was probably not in the host, but in the hypocriay of our manners ; 
and that they ought to have freely said they wanted a sup^ier, beds, 
and to sec Miss Cicely. Spoke to Mr. R — ce on the morality of 
eating animal food : he said we had no right to kill animals, and 
diminish the quantity of sensation. I answered that the quantity of 
Bcnsation was greatly increased ; for that the number of living 
animals was increased, perhaps ten, perhaps a hundred fold, by 
the care which man bestowed on them ; and that as I saw no 
reason to suppose they meditated on, or had any fore-knowledge 
of death, the pain of dying to them is scarcely worth mentioning, I 



* The late Rev. Joieph Fawcett, author of The Art of War, kc. It wa» he who 
delivered the Sunday evening Icctarri at the Old Jewry, which were ao popular 
about twenty yean ago. He aftcrwardi retired to Hctlgcgrovc in Hertford »hirc. 
It wat here that I firat became acquainted with him, and paiaed some of the 
f leaianteit days of my life. He wai the fried d of my early youth. He was the 
firtt person of literary eminence, whom 1 had then known ; and the conversations 
1 had with him on subjects of taste and philosophy, (for his taste was as refined as 
bis powers of reasoning were profound and subtle] gave me a delight, sach as I cao 
never feel again. 

The writings of Sterne, Fielding, Cervantes, Rlchardioo, Rousseau, Godwin, 
Coclbe, tec. were the usual subjects of our discourse, and the plcasorc I had had, 
ID reading these authors, seemed more than doubled. Of all the persons ! have 
ever known, he was the most perfectly free from every taint of jealousy or narrow- 
ness. Never did a mean or sinister motive come near his heart. He was one of 
the most enthusiastic admirers of the French Revolution ; and I believe that the 
disappointment of the hopes he had cherished of the fireedom and happiness of 
mankind, preyed upon \m xaind, and basuncfi his death. Eniroft, 
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ought however to have addled^ that the habit of putting them to 
death, probably injures that class of men (butchers) whose office it 
k, and that they communicate the injury in part to society. This 
evil I think might be greatly remedied- Ritson jomed our party in 
the evening. 

25/A, — Took ray medicine as usual. Sent orders to Marshall, 
and others. Read the papers at Debrett's : they were uniform in 
decrying the Inquisitor. One critic, whom 1 believe to be a man of 
taste and candor, accused it of fustian, and various other vile defects. 
— ^Went to TattcrsaH's — the usual group there of horse-dealers, 
jockeys, and gentlemen : played three games at billiards, in Sharrard- 

Street — Saw Mr. S , who thought but indifferently of the 

Inquisitor ; alleging, however, that he could not hear, &c, — Went 
to Colman at the theatre, the Inquisitor then performbg to the 
satisfaction of the audience ; he therefore agreed to play it the next 
night ; but was anxious, if the house was thin, that it should be laid 
aside. We agreed to wait the event, and confer on Wednesday. 
Returned. Mr. S— , came to me from the jjlay-housc, to inform 
me, that the piece had on this second performance, been well 
received ; that the actors, who played vilely the first night, were 
greatly improved, and that his opinion of it was very much changed. 

26/^ Went to Paternoster- Row; conferred with Robinson on 

publishing the Inquisitor. He promised to consider the proposals I 
had made, concerning the sale of the whole of my copy-rights. 
Returned and sent the Inquisitor to press. Went to King's sale — 
bought the bible in Welsh, Polish, Danish and Swedish : likewise 
NoveUe di Salernitano (scarce) and other books. Saw D' Israeli 
there, and Rogers, the poet, but did not notice the first. Went 
to Dcbrett's: numbers there. Lords Towoshend, Thanct, &c. 
Messrs. Francis, St, John, &c. The expedition of Buonaparte, and 
the news of the defeat of the Irish at Wexford, the chief topics. 
The Irish, it was supposed, must for the present be quelled. Met 
Perry, and conversed with him on the Inquisitor ; blamed by him 
for writing too fast. Called at Opie's in the evening ; eat near two 
hours. — Much di^erence of sentiment between us, but little or no 
ill humour. 

27M. — Read Pennant, and Bower's Life of Pope Alexander the 
Sixth. The general system of morals at that time in Italy must have 
been wretchedly depraved ; or this pope, and his active, but wicked 
son, Caesar Borgia, might have been admirable characters. They 
seem but to have excelleti their contemporaries in wickedness. Saw 

Parson at Debrett's, who described the sandy roads of the 

north of Germany as invariably heavy and bad. A nobleman, who 
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travelled posi^ was eighteen days in going to Vienna ; a journey of 
little more than 400 English miles. — Praised the winea of Hungary 
a» the best in the world : those of the common inns in Germany as 
very bad. I read the three gazettes relative to Irish affairs, the 
defeat of the insurgents, the capture of Wexford, the haughty answer 
of Lake to the terms proposed, and the evacuation of part of 
St. Domingo by the British troops. Returned to meet Colman, 
who broke his appointment. Wrote to him. Accompanied Fanny 
in a lesson after dinner. Mr. Geiseveiler played chess, and drank 
tea with us. 

a 8/^.— Considered my opera, but did not write. Read Middleton's 
dedication and preface to Life of Cicero ; a man of uncommonly 
sound head and heart. Walked to Debreti's ; nothing stirring, 
Colman came to me. The third night of the play under-charges : 
promises, if he can, to perform it again with the new farce, that is, if 
the farce brings money. Played a lesson with Fanny after dinner. 

Visited Mr. Geisevcilcr, and met there Dr. , chaplain to the 

Austrian Embassy, and Mr* , an emigrant, native of Brussels. 

The Doctor had the most literature, but the emigrant the mo&t logic. 
The Doctor is a chemist, known to Mr. Nicholson, who, the 
Doctor says, has written the best chemical book in our language, 
meaning his " First Elements." They both reasoned on the expedition 
of Buonaparte, and both seemed inclined to think him gone to the 
Eaet-Indiea, either up the Red Sea, and from thence across the Little 
Desert, and by sea to the Carnatic, or down the Euphrates into tlie 
Persian Gulph, See. Both were convinced, it could be no such 
trifling object as the capture of Malta, or any Mediterranean Island. 
The blow, they supposed, was meditated against the whole of the 
power of England in India. The Doctor thinks with me, that 
Kant, who is at present so much admired in Germany, is tittle better 
than a jargonist. Returned ; made some good notes for the character 
of Morgan [in " The Old Clothesman "], and went to bed ; but my 
imagination being awakened, I could not get 10 sleep till nearly 
one o*clock. 

29/i&.— Worked at my opera. — ^At Debrett's, — Conjectures were 
made on Buonaparte's expedition, and the difficulties attending it. 
Weld of opinion that he would cross the Great Desert as the least 
difficnlt. The transportation of artillery, ammunition, cavalry, &c. 
over this tract, supposed by Mr. Godfrey to be impracticable. The 
march of Alexander was of a very different kind. Walked with the 
two Parrys, who were stopped by O* Bryan and Maxwell concerning 
Fenwick's publication. The Bow-Street people, on a late trial, were 
aflirmed to have perjured themselves. Ford was supposed by 
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opiate, which he refused. Sir George desired him to give his rcasona, 
and Warren, turning to the Doctor, saidj " Tell Baker why ! ought 
not to take ati opiate tonday." Immedbtely after which he clapped 
his hand to his breaBt and excbJmed ** it is come again,** then presently 
expired. Read the Reviews and Monthly Maj»azine. In the evening 
called at Opte's : they not returned from Southgate ! Sat with Mr* 
NichoisoD till ten. One game at chess : conversed of my diseaie ; 
of the present vicious enunciation of thought, and its evils to society ! 
of a universal character which Nicholson is persuaded must soon be 
invented, and come into general use ; he himself inclined to execute 
the task, which he does not consider as very difficult : of Bramhead 
at Devonshire-House, and Arkwright : of Tooke, and the misapplica- 
tion of his powers,, the sacrifice of wisdom and virtue to tlie pitiful 
triumph of the moment, 

^h. — Sent in Shepperson and Reynold's account, the balance 
24/* 4J, in my favor. Worked an hour or better at my opera. No 
news at Debrett's, except Buonaparte said to have taken Malta. 

jrA. — Reading Boswell's Life of Johnson at breakfast, was highly 
gratified by tlie following assertion of Johnson : '* I find myself under 
the necessity of observing that this teamed and judicious writer { Lord 
Kaimea), has not accurately distinguished the deticiencieit and demands 
of the different conditions of human life ; which, from a degree of 
savageness and independence, in which all bws are vain, pajjej, or 
may pat If by innumerable gradations, to a state of reciprocal benignity 
in 'Ufhich laitfs shall he no longer Mceisary" Visited C - , profuse 
in his display of chirurgical knowledge, an acute and thinking mind, 
disliking contradiction, tenacious of system, and generally systematiz- 
ing : thought the mind ought not to endeavour to regulate disease, its 
influence being great, but, as he affirmed, prejudicial. Instanced, that 
people having wounds, by a close attention to their feelings in the 
affected part, increased its sensibility to a noxious degree ; and that 
the bones which, he said (I think erroneously,) have themselves no 
feeling, had, by the attention of patients, fixed upon them when 
diseased, become entirely sensitive. He spoke of these as facts within 
his own knowledge. From my own experience I believe them to be 
true, and think with him, tliat the attenuon so fixed upon parts 
diaeued, may be prejudicial ; but from experiments made upon 
myself, if the attention be fixed with a tianquil, pacifying, and cheer- 
ful temper of mind, I am persuaded they highly benefit the sufferer. 
This I urged ; but his opinion seemed fixed. Advised me to consult 
Pitcairne, but did not lead me to hope, cither from himself or others, 
any degree of medical knowledge that should be efiicient. What is 
called nature, that is, the changes that are continually taking place, 
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parts qf] 



ii mmed to as the diief operator. Reccircd the tliird vohme 
Ijrcfaad*t Hogarth lUmtrazcd. Clementi dined with ns. 

M^ — Read Hogarth, J, Ireiaiid, woL 3. Sooie ^vahoUe infbnnar 
tkm, bot wretchcdl j put together. Hogarth too irascible, and 
hn &foiiritc points to extremes : a man of nncomraon geniosy 
thoQ^ highlf admired by some, roost mijiisiij treated b|' otbcti. 
It be true, which I dottbt, that be did not excel in the h^ 
hts art, i.f, m the beautifui and sobltme, what he has wrinai^ aad wha|.i 
be has done, raffideDtly pmre, it wa» not want of power, bat 
practice. He felt his wrongs too indignandy, 3nd, in rrsen t rn g them, 
wanted liberality. Manners are undergoing a great change t and 
thoQgb just at pesrot, an intolerant and acrimonious spirit preratls* 
yet there is much kss raggedoeas, asperity, and nodiigiiised it»ii]t« 
than there was b his time. Saw B at Debrett*s ; the heakh 

ForK>D precarious. Called at Opie'e ; he gone to see Hogarth's Marchi 
to Finch lev. 

y/^.^GilUes B— U, S , called before dinner. Worked] 

nearly one hour at the opera ; the scene of Frank and Morgan Bar^ 
and against speculatioo ; but as I grew warm with the subject, feh a 
pain nmilar to preceding sensationt, which warned me to desist. — 
Read MiddJetoo't Life of Cicero, and the pain went. Reports of the 
day, that Buonaparte and four or five sail of the line are taken : bat 
disbehered at Lloyd's: and that the insurgents in Wicklow have 
furprised and totally cut off the Ancient Britons, a corps hated by the 
Irish for the mischief done them. Affairs of Boyd and Benfidd 
deranged ; both, it Is said, from mean beginnings, had attaizied the 
utmost splendour of wealth. Boyd had been successively the chief 
money dealer in France at the commencement of the Revolotiaii; 
then in England, and for the Emperor : something like the cashier of ^ 
Europe ; compared to Law for enterprise and capacity, and for 
proring the facility of an impos^ble scheme. Read Bonfdl's Life 
of Johnson after dinner. 

Sth. — My spirits more cheeriul, and my strength tncreanng* 
Read Botwell's Life of Johosoo; pracV«ed a little music. Purcel, 
a flowing, impassioned composer — ^lus harmonies original, yet natural ; 
and his melodies the best of hb day. Is it true, as Boswell afiirms, 
that Corelli came to England to risit him, and that Puree] being dead, 
Corel li immediately returned ? Mr, Foulkes, before dinner, gave me 
an account of Coigley, as well previous to his trial, as when sentence 
was passed, and at the place of execution : his soniments generous, 
his mind imdaunted, and his behaviour heroic. Mr, Godwin's coo- 
▼ersatioD, as usual, was acute, and his ideas comprehensive. 

i^ih, — Read BoswelL Wrote notes for the opera, with soo^ 
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*«01d Clothes to sell," and otlier ahcrattons and additions to tlie 
first exit of Morgan, Dined with Phillips (Monthly Magazine), 
Present F. the Cambridge man, Signor Damtani, Dr. Geddes, 

Piokerton (Heron's Letters), and S ; the three last, Scotchmen. 

S rattled, but had read and remembered. Pinkerton said little. 

The Doctor rather fond of dull stories ; a man of information, irascible, 
and pertinacious. Maintained that a gentleman who, following the 
common path through an orchard, plucked apples, put them in his 
pocket, and left a shilling for them at the house of the owner, com- 
mitted so heinous an offence, that he might justly have been shot a< a 
robber. He scoffed at the argument and possibility of the applci 
being more necessary to the happiness of the man who took them, 
than of the legal owner. The argument is indeed hypothetical, and 
should be cautiously admitted. He treated the plea of benevolence, 
in the depredator's behalf, with equal contempt ; and alhrmed, he did 
not argue as a lawyer, but from principles of indubitable justice. I 
wss his chief opponent, and for a moment caught some of his heat 
and obstinacy* One of his stories was of a Romish priest, who sent 
up to town to Coghlan, a Cathohc bookseller, for three hundred 
asparagus, which the man mistook for Asperges, an instrument used 
to sprinkle holy water with. The joke was the bookseller'a distress 
at not being able to procure more than forty or fifty in the time, and 
promising the rest. I forgot to mention Mr. B — — > a teacher, who 
informed us the wife of Petion remains still persuaded that her hus- 
band is not dead, and that he will again appear as soon as he can 
with safety, I related that Petion, when in Kngland, had once dined 
with me, that he was so full of his own oratory, as to turn his back 
to the mantel-piece, as soon as he came in, and make a speech, which 
lasted till the dinner was on table ; that as soon as eating gave him 
leave, he again harangued, and would with difficulty sulFer himself to 
be interrupted, til! he took his leave ; and that, for my own part, I 

saw no marks of a man of great abilities, to which B assented. 

George Dyer came in after dinner. Except myself, I have reason 
to believe, that all the persons at table have been occasional writers 
for the Monthly Magazine. I walked slowly, and fed cautiously. 
The foolish question of whether the next century will begin the first 
of January, iScx>, or 1801, was mentioned by P. with as much 
pleasure as his imagination seems capable of; for he had been present 
at two sumptuous dinners, and was likely to enjoy several others. 
He revelled in the idea of disputes which produced wagers of eating 
and drinking, said they were very proper, and the more uncertain and 
confused the better. He, as a mathematician, had been appealed to, 
and had decided in favour of the year t8cx>. Geddes remarked, 
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alcxandrioes. I aifirmed, they might still more easily speak tn the 
blank verse of Shakspeare, which in reality is only an harmonious and 
measured prose. P. at Debrctt's, when he had done with Lords and 
M.P.'b spoke to mc. Corniactorg are beginning to speculate on a 
bad harvest. After dinner, sat half an hour at Opie*8. G. Dyer 
there. 

14/A. — Saw in the newspaper another of Garat's speeches at the 
court of Naples. Read one yesterday, which, for its pedantry and 
foppery, was highly ridiculous. Garat compares France to the 
ancient republics j and says she imitates them in sending out her 
ptiilo^ophy and philosophers (himself one) to kings and states, and 
subjugated lands. There is something extremely ofFensive in the 
vapouring of this great nation, or, rather, of the persons who take 
upon them to govern and be the mouthpiece of the nation* which 
certainly has the character of grandeur, both of virtue and vice ; but 
which yet has a strange propensity, in certain points of view, to 
render itself contemptible. 

15M. — Sir William B , with his young son, called; he was 

lately knighted. Speaks best on painting, the subject on which we 
chiefly conversed : said that a notion prevailed in Italy, that pictures 
having a brown tone, had most the hue of Titian, and that the 
picture-dealers of Italy smeared them over with some substance, 
which communicates this tone ; and added, that my Castiglione 
landscape had been so smeared. Of this I doubt. Repeated a con- 
versation, at which he was present, when Burke endeavoured to 
persuade Sir Joshua Reynolds to alter his picture of the dying 
Cardinal, by taking away the devil, which Burke said was an absurd 
and ridiculous incident, and a disgrace to the artist. Sir Joshua 
replied, that if Mr, Burke thought proper, he could argue as well 
per contra ; and Burke asked if he supposed him so unprincipled as to 
speak from any thing but conviction ? No, said Sir Joshua, but had 
you happened to take the other side, you could have spoken with 
equal force. Burke again urged him to obliterate this blemish, aaying, 

Sir Joshua had heard his arguments (which B did not repeat), 

and desired to know if he could answer them. Sir Joshua replied, 
it was a thought he had conceived and executed to the satisfaction of 
himself and many others ; and having placed the devil there, there he 

should remain. B praised my portrait, painted by Opie ; but 

said the colouring was too foxy ; allowed Opie great merit, especially 
in his picture of crowning Henry vi. at Paris ; agreed with me that 
he had a bold and determined mind, and that he nearest approached 
the fine colouring of Rembrandt. Spoke in high terms of a picture 
by Fuseli for Comus, the subject (if I understood him) tlie entrance 
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commanded him im mediately to hasteo and head his regimetit. The 
Colonel obeyed. Laudohn, however, passing the same regiment some 
time after, again found the Colooel in the rear ; and not waiting for 
any court-martial, or form of trial » shot him through the head* On 
another occasion, during the war with the Turks, he sent orders to 
General Clairfait, who commanded a corps about thirty miles distant, 
to attack the enemy. Clairfait, a man of skill and courage, considered 
the superior numbers of the enemy, and their strong |K)Bition, and 
disobeyed: but immediately dispatched a letter stating hits reasons. 
Laudohn read the letter in presence of the officer who brought it ; 
then tore it, and threw it on die ground. The officer asked with 
some surprise, what answer he was to take back. Laudohn replied, 
" You have witnessed my answer." The officer returned, related 
what had passed, and Clairfait immediately attacked the Turks, whom 
he routed. Laudohn when nut in the field, nor employed in military 
duties^ liyed silent, reserved, and penuriously. At the beginning of 
the Turkish war, Lacy and others were employed ; and the Emperor» 
according to G— -, lost the greatest part of an army composed of 
200,000 men. Laudohn was at length sent as commander in chief; 
and the moment he was thus employed, he became cheerful, pleasant, 
and generous ; and in about a year, so frequently triumphed over the 
Turks, that he compelled them to make peace. During the public 
rejoicings for one of these victories, at Vienna, his name was em- 
blazoned and repeated in a v.Triety of ways; and the Emperor 
Joseph 11. walking with Marshal Lacy to sec the illuminations, said 
to the Marshal, ** My dear Marshal, they don't mention a word of 
you or me." Alter the peace of Teschcn, Frederick 11., Joseph, and 
the Generals in Chief, dined together; and it was remarked, that 
whenever Frederick addressed Lacy, or the other Austrian Field 
Marshals, he never gave them that title, but said Monsieur Lacy, 
5cc. ; and when he addressed Laudohn, who had not been honoured 
with that rank, he always called him Field Marshal Laudohn. The 
Emperor understood the reproof; and a few weeks afterwards, 
created him a Field Marshal. These particulars were told by 
G- — — . I do not know whether they arc common stories ; but they 
agree with the character of Laudohn, and are probably true. When 

G -• went, I conversed with O on Shakspeare, of whom he 

had no great opinion. Corncille, Racine, Crebillon, and Voltaire, 
he supposed the most perfect writers of tragedy. He held verse, that 
is, rhyme, to be essentia! to the French theatre ; and urged the 
hexameters of Greece and Rome, and English blank verse. He was 
unwilling to allow it was much more probable, when the tone of 
passioQ is raised, for men to speak in hexameters than in rhyme, or in 
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great conflict, mounted guard, wore the red cap, &c. as many or mo«t 
other of the English did for their own safety, and are the sons of 21 
wealthy banker, who I hear once was member for the city of Cork. 
In the course of the day I walked to Mr. Godwin's, King's, Covent 
Garden, Dcbrelt's, and (after three games of chess in the evening), 
up Oxford Road and back to the billiard-ublc with Mr, Geiseveiller, 
in al] nine or ten miles, after which I played sixteen games at 
billiard;}. I imagine I confided too much in my strcngtli, and took 
an excess of exercise, for I awoke between two and three in the* 
morning, after getting to sleep with great difficulty, and found my 
sensations, or 8])irits, as they are called, considerabty in a flutter, and 
my pulse very quick. I rose, threw up the window, and walked in 
the stream of air ; a short time after which I again went to bed and 
slept^ but had very vivid dreams ; in one of tJiem I was riding a race 
horse full speed over dangerous and steep places. This and other 
experiments seem to confirm the opinion of Dr. Parryi that there ia an 
undue action of the arterial system. Sketched a short scene between 
Frank and Clara, and considered the arrangement of the second act 
of the oiiera. 

iSth» — Corrected and transcribed the first scene, and wrote the 
duct Act 2. Met Brown of Norwich, and promised him a letter of 
recommendation to Hamburg, Parry, jun. at Debrett's, told him 
that the Emjieror had issued a decree, by which persons having money 
in the bank of Vienna were required to advance 30 per cent, as a 
loan, for which the whole, bearing at present four per cent., should be 
advanced to five ; but that |)ersons refusing the further loan of 30 per 
cent, should receive no interest for the money already in the bank. 
Went to Hampstead, rode about a mile and a half. Pinkerton 
pleasant in manner, and apparently not ill-tempered. Professes to 
avoid metaphysical inquiry — his memory tolerably retentive of 
historical facta and biographical anecdotes. 

1 9/A, — Debrett read a philippic by Francis, from his parlia- 
mentary debates, against Thurlow, delivered I think in 1784, 
on the India Bill. It had greater strength and a better style than 
I supposed Francis capable of. Went for the first time to the fruit- 
shop next door but one to Debrett's, and cat an ice. A notorious 
gambler, billiard player, and thief, called the Diamond, after a 
thousand escapes, has been detected in stealing stockings ; is taken, 
and will probably be transported for life. Should I hereafter find 
time, some of his pranks, as part of the history of the human mind, 
might be worth recording. Sastrcs, an Italian, mentioned by 
Boswell in his Life of Johnson, was at the fruit shop. 1 asked 
him if he knew Bosweli. The name excited his indignation ; he 
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spoke of BoHweil as a proud, pompous, and selfish blockhead, who 
obtruded himself upon every one, and by his impudent anxiety lost 
what would otherwise have been willingly granted. As an instance, 
Johnson did not once mention him in his will, after their pretended 

intimate and sincere frieBdship; while S himself had chat 

honour. This account did but confirm the internal evidence of 
BoBwelPs own book. Notwithstanding Johnson's professions, which 
were but efforts to be kind to him, I think it impossible he should 
cither feel esteem or affection for such a man, I drank one cup of 
strong tea, and another half water ; to this I attribute a second rest- 
Jess night ; I went to sleep with difficulty after twelve, awoke before 
three, as on the 17th, threw up the window, walked in the air, and 
went to bed. By an effort I had a doze of a few minutes, but was 
800Q perfectly awake, and went into the library, where I sat un- 
dressed, pointing and correcting the opera till about five. I then 
went to bed and slept till nine, but it was not sound and healthful 
sleep. Johnson complains in one of his letters, Vol. iii. of BoswelFs 
Life, of having had but one sound night's rest during twenty 
years. Johnson drank tea to excess. To some persons I have 
no doubt it is a wholesome beverage, to others I suspect it is highly 
pernicious. 

zoth. — Called on Foulkes and Robinson, neither at home. Mr. 
Armstrong informs me that several persons have been afflicted like 
myself with hemorrhage, told me that in Ruspini's cases of cures 
performed by his styptic, was one of a mathematical instrument- 
maker, of Dean-street, who really had, as Ruspini asserts, a hemor- 
rhage of the nose stopped by the styptic, but who died ten days 
afterwards in an apoplectic fit. We both conjectured such discharges 
of blood were frequently beneficial. Read the papers at Debrett's as 
usual, the same sanguinary measures and modes of revenge mutually 
practised in Ireland. Played chess and billiards with Geiseveiller : 
drank 00 tea, yet had another restless night little better than the last. 

Zist, — 1 daily but slowly proceed with my opera. Saw Banks 
of K, at Debrett's, and M. the -*s, member in the last parlia- 
ment, who very characteristically told me, (somebody having sent him 
the translation of Schiller's Don Carlos) that he accepted every thing 
which was given him. I looked, and he endeavoured to correct 
himself, by adding, if it did not exceed the value of an octavo 
volume. A great gossip with little understanding, and I am almost 
surprised that a look should excite in him a temporary feeling of his 
habitual selfishness. Played chess and billiards with Geiseveiller. 
The marker, a garrulous old Irishman; affirmed that Irish wafers 
were better than Cogliiih *. the reason he gave was, that after a letter 
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wai sealed, you might open it, witli an Irish wafer, but Qot with an 
English. He pretended to talk philosophy, said there was but one 
colour, and that the way to prove it was to produce total darkneBS* 
and then a brown dog would be white. The sun, he said, regulated 
the tides, and it is the moon, and not the Bun, that is the cause of light. 
Hia own absurd manner of explaining his blunders is highly ludicrous. 

tTnd, — Wrote the chief part of scene 7, act ii. Called on Sir 

F. B to see a landscape he is painting. It is one of his best, 

the lone is admirable, the composition and execution spirited. After 
pointing out what I supposed to be its merits, I added, that the head 
of the cow in the fore-ground was in my opinion too large. The 
wide open mouth of a dog barking was overcharged ; his clouds 
likewise, I said, were not sufficiently floating, too much in mass, 
and not tinted as clouds on such a day always are. We con- 
versed of B who had made a favourable report to him of the 

reception I gave him, and of my pictures. 

On the subject of standing in the royal presence, Sir F, said that 
Mr. Kemble seemed to doubt that this was so severely exacted : for 
when he and Mrs. Siddons were commanded to read a play to the 
Royal Family, and a splendid circle was assembled to hear them, the 
Lord Chamberlain came and informed them that they had permission 
to be seated. But this is a confirmation of the etiquette, and the 
exception may be accounted for in a variety of ways. He that 
does Dot fear to be invidious may begin. Sir F. told me, that in 
the new edition of Pilkington's Dictionary of Painters, there is a life 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, which some attribute to Dr» Wolcott, 
others, to Opie. Returned, read the life of Johnson, Isaac Read 
there mentioned as a man superior to all others, in his knowledge of 
English literature. I have heard Ritson say much the same ; if so, 
it does not make him vain at least. His name, as a commentator on 
Shakspeare, is added to those of Johnson, Steevens, and Malone ; 
yet I remember one day seeing him walk with seemingly great 
humility at the tail of the two latter ; they attentive to each other, or 
perhaps, each to himself, and Read wholly overlooked. Boswcll 
likewise prates (for 1 think the term appropriate) of Dr. Towers, 
who though a whig, is in his class of good writers. Let the works 
of Towers testify. As a man, when he is in a society where speeches 
are to be made, he is pragmatical, verbose, and overflowing with a vapid 
kind of rage. He too was the tail-piece and butt of the late Dr. 
Kippis, who, when called a man of moderate talents, is not injured. 

^%rd. — Read P^ — — 's tragedy. Contains some poetry and 
passion, presents a picture of the manners of the distant age, in which 
the scene is laid, superior to any thing I remember to have read : but 
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is occasionally verbose. Has not enough of soul, and is deficient in 
plot. Is much better, however, than many thinga which pass 
cxirrent; wrote the Mariners' Glee, and the short scene 8, song 
excepted. Nothing at Debrett's except Irish affairs, and contra- 
diction of the reports which for some days have been floating, of the 
capture of Buonaparte, &c. Ate little meat at dinner, took half a 
pint of milk and bread between six and seven o'clock, which served 
for tea and supper, and slept soundly- Mr* Birch came, and restored 
the chilled vamish of the pictures, by damping, then gently rubbing 
them dry with a cloth, and afterward with flanneJ. 

t^tif, — Sketched scene 9 of opera. Attended picture^sale in the 
Hayraarket: W. the auctioneer, late a bankrupt, paying eighteen- 
pence in the pound. The best pictures, al! or most of tliem, the 

property of W -, a picture-dealer, notorious for practising the 

worst tricks of that tricking trade. He bought his own pictures at 
high prices, the auctioneer runtiiog them up as if he had a room full 
of bidders, when he had not one : which artifice, I imagine, was for 
the purpose of asserting to his customers,, that each picture fetched 
wich and such a sum, even at an auction. A man ought not to throw 
away his property, and a picture not fetching its worth, may be honestly 
bought in ; but I do not imagine there was a hope of seJling good 
pictures at this season of the year* No news at Debrctt's. Observed 
the same regimen at dinner and tea, with the same success. 

2^ih, — Went with Geiseveiller to see the picture of the siege of 
Valenciennes, by Loutherbourg* He went to the scene of action 
accompanied by Giliray, a Scotchman, famous among the lovers of 
caricature; a man of talents, however, and uncommonly apt at 
sketching a hasty likeness. One of the merits of the picture is the 
portraits it contains, English and Austrian. The Duke of York ia 
the principal figure as the supposed conqueror ; and the Austrian 
General, who actually directed the siege, ia placed in a group, where, 
far from attracting attention, he is but just seeo. The picture has 
great merit, — the difference of costume, English and Austrian, 
Hulan, Sec. is picturesque. The horse drawing a cart in the fore- 
ground has that faulty affected energy of the French school,^ which 
too often disgraces the works of Loutherbourg. Another picture by 
the same artist, as a companion to this, is the Victory of Lord Howe 
on the 1st of June: both were pointed at the expense of Mcchel, 
printseller at Basle, and of V- and R. Green, purposely for prints to 
be engraved from them. For the pictures they paid 500L each, 
besides the expenses of Gillray's journeys to Valenciennes, Ports- 
mouth, &c. Saw Mr. E at Debrett*8, who told me he had it 

from one of the treasury people, that the present King of Prussia, 
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intending to celebrate hit accession by a festiTal at Berlin, caused 
preparations to be made, and scaffolding to be raised, on which was a 
throne with an ascent of steps. This was noticed by the citizens, 
who gave the K. to understand, the fiteps were too numerous, and the 
throne too elevated. They afterwards thought further of tiiQ matter, 
and announced their opinion, that such a festival was unnecessary, 
on which the hint was taken, the preparations were discontinued, and 
the money set apart for that purpose, was distributed among the poor- 
It was observed by , the Quidnunc apothecary, that the Govern- 
ment of Spain exhibited tokens of dissolution, he referring to the 
loan and voluntary contributions at present petitioned for there. I 
remarked if this argument were true, there was but an ill augury for 
Austria, with its forced loan of the bank of Vienna, Lord Thaoet 
came in, and was questioned concerning a prosecution which, it is 
said, government have instituted against him and others, for an 
attempt to rescue 0*Connor in the Court at Maidstone, He an- 
swered he heard this prosecution was l>cgun, but had yet received 
no official notice of it. The coachman of Judge Buller, he said, 
was knocked down in Court, and ready to awear he, the Earl, was 
the assailant, though he sat with the counsel, and was never out of 
the eye of the Judge. The company affirmed Buller*8 faculties arc 
decayed, (he has had a paralytic stroke.) As a proof, he tells 
different stories at different times concerning this riot. Anotlier 
adduced by Thanet is, that, in summing up the evidence, instead of 
saying the second prisoner, to whom he was referring, he repeatedly 
said the second witness, till Garrow at length got up in a pet, and 

called, "You mean the second prisoner, my Lord." M and 

Lady W , with her boy, were at Dcbrett's, the only persons 

when I first went. She talking her usual masculine rhodoinontade 
concerning Fullarton's abuse of the Queen, in his speech on the 
regency business, which M searched for in Debrett's Parlia- 
mentary Register, but she could not point out the passage, or at least 
find the language which she had imputed to him. M-^ — — , anxious 
I should know he was so familiar with a lady of rank, three times 
repeated her title. I kept my eye on the paper I was reading. 
Was this malice, or a proper treatment of petty vanity ? His being 
once m Parliament gave him an introduction to various persons whose 
rank he affects to despise, but whose notice he most spaniel-like 
courts. A part of his gossip is, always carefully to tell what lord 
informed him of this, and what baronet or lady made such and such 
a remark. He appears to live with true Scotch economy, except 
that he is a great feeder and drinker. He hunts for invitations to 

dioaer. Drank tea widi Geiseveiller. G , F , and Gess- 
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a man of very confined intellect ; being a Bavarian, he 



ner; t- 

is so prejudiced as to imagine Bavaria superior to other countries in 
or out of Germany, Three other jx?rsons called after tea, two of 
them English continental traders: the third, a German from Frank- 
fort, who has executed contracts for government, and is come to 
England to solicit payment, which, iifter three years petitioning and 

dunning, he is still unable to obtain. So G tells me, who has 

it, I suppose, from himself* 

26ti^. — Read Boswcll. Worked at the opera. Bought books 
at Ring's. Went to Dcbrett's. The news there, that Buonaparte 
and his whole fleet were taken : it was communicated by Lord 

H to the horse volunteers that were reviewing in Hyde Park ; 

ihey immediately gave three huzzas, and it ran from mouth to mouth 
through the crowds It was false. Such scenes are tragically 
ridiculous. Ao officer of note had arrived from Lord St. Vincent ; 
conjecture immediately knew his businees: Lords were the first to 
believe what conjecture affirmed, and men shouted and rejoiced at 
the imaginary destruction of their fellow beings. Buonaparte has 
thus been captured at least a dozen times. On one of these occa- 
sions Lord L , as I hear, communicating the news to one of the 

B 's, began his letter with three hurrahs. 

27M. — Concluded corrections and additions to the second act of 
the opera. Read the papers at Debrett's. The same sanguinary 
measures still pursued in Ireland. The prevailing party there seem 
to contemplate the temporary success of Robespierre, but not his 
catastrophe. Bought more books at King**. Went with Geise- 
veiUer to see a pretended picture by Correggio, and another by Paul 
Potter. The latter, I believe, is 3 true picture ; the sky and trees 
excellent ; the composition detestable : a view of some public walk 
in Holland, with cows and straitlined railing, like St. James's Park 
before the alterations. Of Correggio having perhaps never seen a 
picture, I cannot pretend to judge ; hut this Kketch, for it is no more, 
produces too feeble an effect to be his, if we may decide from internal 
evidence. The owner modestly asks nine hundred guineas for it, or 
tuoety-five paid down, and the same sum annually for nine years on 
good security* The wild expectations that men form to themselves 
are pitiably ndicdous. 

28/i&.^ Reconsidered the two first acts of the opera before pro- 
ceeding with the third. Nothing at Debrett's. Read the first act 

of *• ** carefully, making pencil marks. Walked to Hamp- 

stead ; dined with Pinkcrton ; and after some pleasant literary con- 
versation, relating to the venerable Bede, &c., made my remarks to 
him on his tragedy. He received them with great candour, but was 
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much more desirous that I should correct than that he should. 
Requested me to take the tragedy back, and go through the four 
succeeding acts with the same Freedom of criticism used in the first, 
I have promised to perform the task within three weeks. My sleep 

remarkably sound after my exercise* P told me that when he 

was at Edinburgh during the American war, the Governor of tlie 

Castle received despatches. Lady , his friend, in the French 

sense of the word, was with him, and he was half drunk* Unfit for 
the task liimself, he gave her the despatches to read. The lady has 
a warm imagination, and is delighted by a grand display ; something 
that she read inflamed her fancy, and she exclaimed, " Governor, 
here is great news; you must order the castle guns to be fired 
directly." The Governor took her word for it, and gave orders 
accordingly : but the great news, like the capture of Buonaparte in 
Hyde Park on Thursday, was wholly ideal- The guns were fired, 
the city was alarmed, crowds came running to know the reason, and 
the maudlin governor was disgraced and laughed at. 

29/J6. — Monsieur Julien, the assisunt of Cobaghi, the print-seller, 
came with Geiseveiller to see ray pictures. He formerly was an 
auctioneer in Paris ; where he sold some famous collections. He 
praised quite enough ; but the French and Italians think that is what 
politeness requires. Wrote additional irerses to songs in the first act 
of the opera. Clementi and Geiseveiller to dinner. Conversed on 
health : I maintaining that exercise and moderate feeding were 
absolutely necessary for people of and after middle age. 

30/A — Third act still under consideration. Nothing at Debrett's, 
but the respite of Bond in Dublin. The papers state Farmer's 
library to have sold for ^— , and his pictures for 500/. — King, the 
auctioneer, informs me the first sum is accurate, but the pictures 
brought only 50/. I saw them. They were select rubbish : un- 
authenticated portraits by unknown pabters. The sale of Farmer's 
library astonished every body. His rule was not to exceed three 
shillings for any book; except once, when he paid three and six- 
pence for a pampldet, which brought fifteen guineas in the sale. 
This anecdote I understood to be on the authority of Dr. Gossett 
who is the most constant attendant at book sales of any man in 
England, booksellers not excepted. — Farmer collected alt old pam- 
phlets and black letter books, whenever he could pick them up cheap, 
and these were resold at enormous prices, not for the value of the 
information they conveyed, but their scarcity. I viewed them as 
they lay in the auction-room, and books and pictures seemed to be 
the very refiise of the stalls. 

31//, — Finished Boswell's Life of Johnson : the author stilJ coo- 
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dnutng a pompous egotist, servile^ seliish, aod cunning ; as is evident 
from the documents and pictures he gives of himself; aod defending 
and condemning, not according to any prbciples which his own 
experience and obserration had taught, but in conformity to those 
opinionfi, whatever they might be, right or wrong, which might most 
probably ingratiate hira with the powerfuJ. As a piece of biography, 
it is a vile performance ; but as a collection of materials, it is a mine. 

Called on B , The head of Kemble painted by him for 

Dcsenfans is a fine likeness, and a good picture. Saw a pair of his 
landscapes, but indifferent performances. At one time he copied the 
old masters. One of these copies after Berghem, but in the style of 
Wouvermans, is a good imitation, penciled with great labour and 
exactness, but not with the freedom of an originaL The subject, a 
man on a white Galloway, bird-catching; but the copy was not 
finished, nor the nets inserted. — Wilson, he says, was indolent, and, 
in his tatter time, used to make several attempts at each touch, before 
his hand reached the precise place* In this manner a picture would 
remain several days on the easel, with but little apparent progress. 
If B be accurate, the colours on Wilsoo*s palette did not exceed 

four, and his common menstruum was linseed oil, instead of other 
oils eight or ten times as dear. He had much comic humour, would 
turn from his easel to the window, make whimsical remarks on the 
passengers, pause to recollect himself, and begin painting again. He 
was addicted to liquor, by which his nose became enlarged, and so 
irritable, that the handkerchief was frequently applied to it, and kept 
in his bosom for that purpose. Glad of every opportunity to escape 
from labour to his favourite indulgence, he would say to any acquaint- 
ance who happentd to call, **Come, let us go and take a drop of 
something. I have painted enough for one day/* Farrington and 
Hodges were hit^ pupils, and many of the pictures that pass for 
Wilson's were painted by them, but retouched by himself. Thus 
the same picture became multiplied. He would even buy copies 
made from his pictures, work upon them and sell them as his own. 
To a certain degree they were such, but the practice was dishonest ; 
for an unskilful eye could not detect the inferior parts. Arts like 
these are the ruin of honest and well-earned fame. Wilson, how- 
ever, was a man of uncommon genius, of which he has left sufficient 
and undoubted proofs. He and Sir Joshua had conceived some 
ill-founded prejudices against each other, lender their influence, Sir 
Joshua once said, at the Academy, Gainsborough was the best 
English landscape-painter. Wilson, happening to be un perceived at 
his elbow, replied, "You mean the best English portrait-painter." 
If it was not Opie, I forget who gave me this anecdote. 
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August lit, — Proceed with Middleton's Life of Cicero. It is full 
of information. Wrote a song to-day, ** Dan Cupid, &c." and a glee 
yesterday, of *' Bitter panga,'" Sec, for the opera. At Debrett's, 
Mr. Bouvcrie shewed me the Cambridge paper. Flower, the editor, 
is a zealot of a bold but honest character. By his paper, he must 
necessarily have made himself extremely obnoxious to ]>crsonis in 
|iower. He unsparingly assails all whose creed or moral conduct he 
thinks rcproachable. Gotiwin has been several times attacked in his 
paper, and probably myself. A letter, written from Ireland by a 
Colonel in the Guards, asserts, that the two O'Cpnnors, Bond, and 
another, whose name I have forgotten, have consented to inform 
against the insurgents, and tranbport themselves from Ireland, on 
condition that the life of Bond be spared. Lord Thanet said, he 
had betted fifty guineas to half a crown, that this was a false asser- 
tion. I think myself certain he will win. A. O'Connor is a noble- 
minded man, or I am wretchedly mistaken, and it is said his brother 

Roger is even his superior. Met Mr. G , whom I informed 

that the comedy of " He 's Much to Blame " was written by me. He 
testified great satisfaction at the shame its success brought on my 
persecutors, and that the King, not knowing the author, had com- 
manded it twice. Mentioned its great popularity among the country 
theatres ; invited me to Tuniham-Green, and I promised to dine 
there next Sunday Be'nnight. 

2fid. — Read Middleton. Wrote a song " The Fiat of Fate," 
Act 3, Went to Debrctt's, read a highHown complimentary letter, 

from some city volunteers, to Colonel , a bankrupt, persuading 

him to continue in their command, and describing him as an unfor- 
tunate man, but of exemplary worth. A remarked that the 

aristocrats of the corps, had thus stirred in his behalf, because he 
had gone through thick and thin to serve persons in power. Walked 
down Constitution-Hill, and wrote Clara's two songs of the third act 
in the Park, Just as I finished, with my pencil in ray liand, I saw 
I was observed by General F- — — . We know each other person- 
ally, but are not acquainted. Acquaintance indeed among persons of 
rank, 1 have very few* My feelings will not ijufFer me to be forward ; 
and such persons are known only to the obtruding, or those who 
minister to their immediate pleasures and vices. Men of literature 
lay claim to honors, to which men of rank have but seldom any good 
pretensions ; and both seem jealous of their individual prerogatives. 

3r<y. — Wrote Duet, Act 3. Worked at the opera. Asked 
Weld at Dcbrett's if he knew Boswetl. He had met him at coffee- 

houses, &c. where B used to drink hard and sit late* It was 

his custom during the sessions, to dine daily with the Judges, invited 
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or not. He obtruded himself every where. Lowe (mentioned by 
him in his life of Johnson) once gave me a humourous picture of him. 
Lowe had rec|uested Johnson to write him a letter, which Johnson 
did, and Boswcll came in, while it was writing. His attention was 
immediately fixed, Lowe took the letter, retired, and was followed 
by Boswell. ** Nothing/' said Lowe, *• could surprise me more. 
TiU that moment he had 80 entirely overlooked me, that I did not 
imagine he knew there was such a creature in existence ; and he now 
accosted me with the most overstrained and insinuating compliments 
pofifiible," ** How do you do, Mr. Lowe ? I hope you are very 
well, Mr Lowe. Pardon my freedom, Mr. Lowe, but I think I saw 
my dear friend, Dr. Johnson, writing a letter for you " — ** Ye&, Sir ** 
— ** I hope you will not think me rude, but if it would not be too 
great a favor, you would intinitely oblige nie, if you would just let me 
have a sight of it. Every thing from that hand, you know, is so 
inestimable." — "Sir, it is on my own private affairs, but" — *' I 
would not pry into a person's affairsi, my dear Mr* Lowe ; by any 
means. I am sure you would not accuse nie of such a thing, only 
if it were no particular secret ** — ** Sir, you are welcome to read the 
letter.** — •* I thank you, my dear Mr. Lowe, you are very obliging, 
I take it exceedingly kind." (having read} "It is nothing, I believe, 
Mr. Lowe, that you would be ashamed of" — "Certainly not" — 
" Why then, my dear Sir, if you would do me another favour, you 
would make the obligation eternal. If you would but step to Pceic's 
coffee-house with me, and just suffer me to take a copy of it, 1 would 
do any thing in my power to oblige you."- — " I was overcome," s^d 
Lowe, "by this sudden familiarity and condescension, accompnied 
with bows and grimaces. 1 had no power to refuse ; we went to the 
coffee-house, ray letter was presently transcribed, and as soon as he 
had put his document in his p<3cket, Mr. Boswcll walked away, as 
erect and as proud as he was half an hour before, and I ever after- 
ward was unnoticed. Nay, I am not certain," added he, sarcastically, 
" whether the Scotchman did not leave me, poor as he knew I was, 
to pay for my own dish of coffee," 

j^th. — ^Continucd the opera through scene 9, Act 3, Colonel 
Barry at Debrett^s, returned from Ireland : rejoiced to see each other. 
Spoke of Ireland as subdued by the divisions which government h.id 
found the means to create, and chiefly by the aid of the native 
yeomanry- Read reviews and magazines. 

5//^. — Corrected scene to. Wrote song for Florid. Called on 

N , who had been sent for by the Duchess of D— — ; she broke 

her appointment, made another, and broke that, with a note apolo- 
gising, and desiring he would come again, and bring a copy of his 
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very excellent journal. This a good deal resembles scenes I had 
with her in 1783, except that I made application to her (for recom- 
mendatory letters to our ambassador at Paris) which Mr, N— ^ 

did not. Pinkerton, Godwin, Stoddart, and J Parry, to dinner. 
Stoddart, as usual, acute, but pertinacious and verbose. Godwin 
dear, and concise. 

6th Proceeded with the opera. Walked an hour. Returned 

and finished it. Nothing at Debrett's. Have read Monthly Magazine 
and Review for some days. Individually, the numbers of such works 
appear dull : collectively, they afterwards become highly amusing. 

7/A. — Read and sent the opera to Mr. Harris, with a letter. 
Walked to Godwin. He proceeds with his novel. Gave a favour- 
able account of Fenwick*a pamphlet on Coigley. 

8/A. — Began to consider my new comedy, which I am very 
desirous of enriching with numerous incidents. 

9M. — I>ebrett blames Robinson for publishing another translatioo 
of the voyage of Perouse ; that already published by Johnson, being 
complete, the size octavo. R.'s edition is to be quarto, ilie plates in 
a grander style. Debrett's phrase was, he would bum his Hngers. 
Meditated on the comedy. Conceived two incidents arising from the 
poverty of my charactert^ of a pawnbroker's shop, and an antique 

ring. Dined with Geiaevctller, and G^ . His German friends 

came after dinner. F— ^— displayed some knowledge ip Grammar; 
but was laughed at by mc^d G— — , for being a disciple of Kant. 

lotb, — Rose at seven, in good spirits, and apparently excellent 
health ; persuaded, as 1 had been for some time, that my disease was 
gone, and my constitution improved. While eating my breakfast, 
soon after eight, was seized with a fifth fit of hemorrhoidal colic. 
The pain as on former occasions excruciating, yet resisted with so 
much determination by me, that I am persuaded its violence was con- 
siderably abated. 1 continued very ill through the day. In the 
night my dreams were extremely vivid, often disagreeable, but not 
always. I read and composed poetry, that never had any other 
existence ; engaged in raetaphysical disputes ; and busied myself with 
the plot of a comic opera. I conceived a nobleman and his servant, 
Spaniards, to have arrived at a castle with immense walls and turrets ; 
and that the first thing the nobleman said, must be to tell his servant, 
that they were now come to the place of action, and must make their 
way into that castle. The various obstacles and incidents which this 
would afford, delighted me, while dreaming. A few years ago, 
having a sHght fever, and lying awake in the night, I found I could 
speak extempore verses on any given subject, (for I proposed two or 
three to myself) many of them approaching excellence, and the othera 
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fill! of high sounding words, and such as would be thought exceiJcnt 
by some. Fear of increasing the fever, made me rather endeavour 
to calm and appease my mind, than either to proceed, or try to 
remember those I had ntade^ which might amount to above thirty 
lines in number, as I beheve. Have found nearly the same facility 
occasionally, when actually writing poetry, after having considered 
my Rubject a certain time, and made a certain number of verses, or 
rather, after rouzing the faculties. In my sleep I have read many a 
page of j>aetry, that never was written. Others have told roe they 
have done the Siime, Mr, N-^ — says he has several times gone to 
bed with his mind wearied by considering a question of science which 
he could not resolve^ haa slept or dozed, and the reBolution haa 
intruded so forcibly upon his thoughts, tliat it has awaked him. 

iitL — Sent for Dr. Pitcaime, After he was gone, the pain 
rather increased till I roae, half an hour after, when I experienced 
some relief. Was induced to examine the nature of pain, and found 
that it te not, and from the nature of the human frame, cannot be, 
incessant. Could it be so, it must soon destroy the ptient. Sensations 
are impelled upon us. Trifles, the tickling of a hair, the trains of 
ideas which pain itaeif begets, divert the attention. These intervals 
appear to be short in proportion to the intensity of the pain. Played 
a game at chess, with Geiseveillcr : at the beginning with great 
brilliancy; at the end, with great stupidity. Received a well 
written letter from Mrs. B , and the opera from Harris. 

inL — Harris firmly of opinion the opera will be a good after* 
piece, but a dangerous iirst-piece, I obliged to yield, the slave of my 
circumstances. He agreed to give me two hundred and fifty pounds 
for the piece, and the copy-right ; and, should it run twenty nights, 
to make the sum three hundred. Urged me to proceed with my 
comedy, which I promised, if possible, to send at the close of 
November. Underwood, a young artist, called to see my pictures. 
He was full of admiration, but he is a youth. Godwin called to 
enquire after my health, and Mrs. Foulkefi. 

1 3/A. — Pitcairne called, behaved very kindly, and refused his fee. 

I could not visit Mr. G- , who had invited me. The Parrys, 

Colonel B— ^ — , Mrs, F , and Geiseveiller called. Yesterday 

and u>day, amidst the pain, I reduced the opera, but not com- 
pletely. 

14/A, — Mrs, F^ called; and Geiseveiller before and after 

seeing the Road to Ruin for the lirst time at the Haymarket. This 
perhaps l» the only theatre in the three kingdoms, Drury-Lanc and 
the Opera-House excepted, at which it has not been acted more 
probably fifty tiroes than once. The custom of the theatres prevents 
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its being performed in London^ except at CoTent-Gardcnf where it 
first appeared. 

I ^iJb. — Wrote to Harris and Robinson. Went to Mrs. B^ — — , 
who requested my advice and aid, concerning a novel. A lively 
woman, upwards of sixty; widow of Dr. B^ — — . From a printer's 
mark in the margin* there is reason to suspect her novel has been 
clandestinely printed. If not, it certainly was in prejiaration for the 
press. Completed the reduction of the opera ; and proceeded, as the 

day before, with reading Middleton's Cicero, and correcting P *b 

tragedy. 

1 6/5. — Visited by Dr. Pitcairne, to whom I had sent. Received 
his fee, is to call on Saturday. Smith, the surgeon, Mrs. F^— , 

Samuel S , visitors. Read Wild Oats, (having this day received 

O'Keefe's works) a farce, but one in which much invention and 
feeling are displayed. Wrote an air to Dan Cupid, in Old 
Ciotheaman. 

fjtL. — ^Wcnt to Dcbrett's, after taking the warm sea-bath. 

Col, B and others praised the Cheltenham waters, as excellent 

for bilious affections. Walked home, not in the least fatigued. 

1 8M.— Visited by Dr. Pitcairne. Corrected tragedy. 

19/A, — Walked into the Park, but overpowered with fatigue and 
heat, took rest in Whitehall chapel : was too giddy to pay much 
attention to the paintings of Rubens. 

2oM,^ — Pitcairne called, thinks I ought to eat meat, refiiscd his 
fee. Hugh Trevor, and Road to Ruin, sent to Geiseveillcr. 

2i//.^Mr. Ramsey, who had acted as a clergyman and physician 
in the West Indies, returning, was one of the first promoters, by 
various pamphlets, of the enquiry into the slave-trade. An agent of 
the planters wrote against him, accusing him of want of humanity in 
his treatment of the sick slaves. He was advanced in years, and 
much agitated ; the weather was hot, he made a journey, and wrote 
to contradict the calumny. This brought on an inward hemorrhage, 
of which he died. Mr. Armstrong gave me the above account; 
adding, that there scarcely could be a more humane man than 
Mr. Ramsey. In the present state of my disorder, I am equally 
afraid of eating and fasting. Debility threatens me on one hand 
with the loss of power to repel the disease : and not improbably 
another fit, every mouthful I swallow. Patience and cheerfulness, 
experience tells me, are my best aids. I am pat tent, but cannot 
sufficiently recollect myself, so as to assume that constant cheerfulness 
which pain so frequently disturbs. This should be a temper of mind 
inculcated from infancy. 

zjfhL^Thc perseverance with which I endeavour to notice, and 
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remember my own eensations has occasioned Mr. Armstrong to 
accuse me of being subject to violent and false alarms. He is 
misuken. The consciousness I have of serenity, ig too firm and 
permanent to be a deception ; but I am persuaded my cure must 
depend on a still stricter attention to facts* Dr. Pitcairne came, 
prescribed, and again refiised his fee, Mr, Godwin called, and 
Captain Johnson, an intelligent Scotch seaman, trading to Bremen 
and Hamburg; says the Dutch are nearly as good sailors as the 
English : as a proof, they, like the English, will navigate a small 
trader with six hands, for which the French would require twelve, 
and the Spaniards twenty ; yet the navigation and work, are best 
done on board the English and Dutch. Geisevciller, Mrs. Shield, 
and T. and B. Mercier, called. 

OcTOBitR ^rJ. — I now mean to recommence my diary» which has 
been interrupted by the disease so often before mentioned, on its 
coming to a crisis, which was all but niortaL 

Went to Debrett's. Met B^ and Parry. Saw Emery and 

Mrs. Mills in second and third acts of the Road to Ruin. Both 
have merit. Emery the most. Second illumination night for 
Nelson's victory. Passed through the mean streets leading to the 
Seven Dials. The poor did not illuminate. I was in a coach, 
being too weak to walk. 

4/^. — Called on Carlisle. Visited P and bride ; a woman 

of pleasing manners and intelligent countenance. On return met 
J. Bannister and Wathen. Dined at Kensington Gore with Mr. 
and Mrs. B and J. Parry. 

pL — Mr. Attwood came by appointment, and received from me 
the score of "When sharp is the frost, &c." composed by me, but 
corrected by Mr. Shield for the opera of the Old Clothesman. Sent 
back the manuscript by him to the theatre. Called on by J. 
Bannister. 

6th, — Six pints of sweet wine given me by J. Bannister. 

•jth* — Music. Haydn. Fanny accompanied by Messrs. Watts 
and Mackenzie. Mr. Henry present. Dined at Turnham Green 

by invitation. Complaint of the G family of the want of 

rational society. The villas of the place having become the country 
houses of wealthy but ignorant town tradesmen. Butchers, tailors, 
tallow-chandlers, &c. who make these their holiday and Sunday 

seats. Message to N from G — — , inviting communication, 

as well as to dine, and further intercourse. Whimsical disputes of 
half-drunken passengers in the coach, on my return, concerning, and 
descriptive of Nelson's victory. Each man, according to his own 
account, minutely acquainted with all the occurrences. 
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8/j6. — CaUcd on N to deliver the message from G- 



Apothecary at Dcbrett's afliirma there are letters in town of 
BuoDaparte taken with his dispatches; particularly one to his wife, 
accusing the Directory of having purposely betrayed him into an 

irretrievable situation of danger. I Jeamt from Mr. N *» 

common-place book that it was on the nth of March, ijg^s that 
he, Arthur O'Connor, Dr. Parr, (BellcndenusJ Godwin, Mackintosh, 

Opie, Powel (a young Oxonian brought by Parr), and Col. B , 

dined with me. I consider the meeting of bo many celebrated as 
well as extraordinary men, as an occurrence worthy of being 
remembered. 

9/A. — ^Met Weld at Debrett\ who congratulated me on my 
recovery in a very friendly manner. Drank tea and sat part of the 
evening with Mr. and Mrs. Kemble (the father and mother of 
Mrs. Siddons*) She, except her usual complaints of rheumatism, 
cheerful and conversable. We talked of Hereford, Ludlow, Worcester 
races, Leominster, Bewdley, Bromsgrove^ Droitwich and Worcester 
again, as phices I had played in while in the Kemble com^xiny. 

lOth. — Read the papers at Debrett's. Weld aaked Parson 

where Buonaparte is at present ? In India, past all doubt, was his 
answer. I remarked that the parson had always been a fast, but 
fanciful traveller. 

nth, — The day rainy; played five games at billiards before 
dinner. Went in the evening to see ** Lovers' Vows '* played for the 
first time at Covent Garden. Translated from the Germao by some 
retainer at court, as Mrs. Inchbald told Mr. Robinson, but corrected 
and altered by her. My legs so swelled that I could only stay the 
first four acts ; which at times made me laugh, and cry heartily. 
Saw the Parry s at the theatre. James, as usual, fastidious and 
dissatislied. 

I aM.-John Parry at Debrelt's, praised the whole play, including 

the fifth act, of last night* B , the miniature painter, with 

Bannister, called : B- saw my pictures, which he praised very 

much. Sold Bannister the copy of Wilson for five guineas. 
Finished translating the first act of Kotzebue's Indian in England, 
which has employed me five or six days; and as I intend essenti- 
ally to alter the character of Samuel or Balaam, more time will be 
employed in the revisal. This character has keeping in the original 
but not enough of the ms comica, 

1 yh. — Walked to Brompton to return Mr. S-- *8 call. Not at 

home. Back on foot to Dcbrett's : obliged to rest several times. 

\^h. — Gave young Watts the letters of recommendation for the 
opera band, to P and Salomon. Picture-dealer's son, near 
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Stratford- Place, brought a little oval Wilson, bought of him by 
Bannister, to shew me. The water enchantingly transparent, the sky 
scarcely less excellent, the composition in itself trilling, but most 
happily contrived to produce contrast. Bannister came soon after 
with another Wilson, which I think doubtful, yet a charming picture 
if a copy. I mean as far as respects the right hand part, the sky, 
and the distances. The figure seated is an admirable thought, and 
no leas admirably managed. The massy dark wood (said to be 
Hornsey wood), appeared too lifeless for Wilson ; and a person who 
called afterwards with Mr, Heath (I believe Corbould) said he knew 
the original, of which this was a copy. The price of the two, the 
picture-dealer told me, was fifteen pounds. Called with Bannister oo 
Wathen, and afterwards on J. Aickin, who is determined to resign- 
Forebodings of bankruptcy, such trifles as wood and canvass not to 
be had ; yet three thousand guineas lately given for an estate. Cumber- 
land sent his Tiberius, which had been repeatedly refused, as a new 
play, to the theatre. It was cheerfully received till the title was read, 

and then immediately returned* A letter from C to Aickin, stated 

that it was a mistake to suppose it the same Tiberius; it was no 
longer a tragedy ; and if magic, music, scenery, and dialogue, could 
interest an audience, he had greater expectations from this, than from 
any piece he had ever produced. It was the most laboured, tlic 
oftenest revised, and the best written, of all his works. The letter 

concluded with an appeal to posterity. B^ and K^ were 

invited to si^end a week at the country house of C » B 

acknowledged he was partial to a good supper, and K— the same* 

Of this article C=^ was sparing. I suppose, gentlemen, said he, 

you are no supper-eaters, a little bread and cheese and small beer is 
all you take. Their false modesty and contrary wishes made them 
feel awkward and look silly, but they conlimied him in his supposi- 
tion. When supper time came, the bread and cheese and small beer 
appeared. They flattered themselves, however, that a bottle of wine 
would be the successor. They were deceived : not a drop of wine 
was brought. Two or three nights made them weary of this ; and 
on one day, they announced their intention of departing the next. 
If so, gentlemen, said the host, I mean to give you a treat this 
evening before you leave me ; and such a treat ! But I do not wish 
to anticipate. This put them in high spirits ; they imagined a couple 
of fowls, with good old port or madeira, would be served up ; and 
they had highly whetted their fancies with this supposition. The 
evening came, and with it the treat. C- ^ approached with a 
'* now, gentlemen, you shall have it ; you will find whether I keep 
my word. Here it is. I sup]x>sc you have heard of it ? Tiberius, 
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I cao assure you the best of al! my works." So saying, he spread 

his manuscript, and began to read. K without ceremony^ fell 

afileep in the first act. B-^ — with great difficulty listened through 
the second, when the author luckily became tired of his task, either 
from the labour of reading, or the drowsiness of his auditors. 

15/^, — Walked out before noon, intending to proceed half way 
to Hammersmith, and then take coach j but finding I had not motive 
enough to overcome my weakness, turned back and went to the 
billiard table, where I played an hour and a half. Such is the 
efficacy of having a motive. 

16/^* — Nobody at Debrett*a. Finiahcd translating the second 
act of the Indians. Mr. Carlisle called. I not at home. 

17/A. — Called on Carlisle. Saw a picture of fish well painted, 
but praised by him extravagantly. 

18/A. — Walked to Debrett*B and King*s auction room. Saw 

Sturt, M,P. and Parry, jun. Mr. P called in the forenoon. 

Praised the pjission and power of language with which my tragedy, 
he says, is written. 

19/A. — Finished translating the Indiana. Called on Opie; saw hia 
view of St. Michael's mount, a moon-light, the manner hard, but the 
scenery and effects grand, and the composition good. A well ptnted 
portrait likewise of Dr. A — • — . Went to Birch, saw a Bcrghem, as 
he said, but which I doubt ; a good picture. Walked from thence 
with Bannister, to Simpaon^s (picture cleaner). Saw the famous 
Niobe landscape by Wilson, and another by him, lately bought of 
Sir William Beechy, which Sir William told roe was, according to 
Farrington's account, partly the work of Wilson, and partly of 
Farrington. Simpson angrily asserts Farrington never touched the 
picture, and asks fifty guineas for it. 

20i/j* — - Called on Sir Francis Bourgeois, saw the additional 
pictures of Descnfanu. He, as usual, spoke highly in praise of 
Kcmble. Weld very civil at Debrett's. Billiards in the evening, 
Compton, auctioneer, Moore, the attorney, another person, and 
Palmer, jun. author of the epilogue to ** Lovers' Vows " came in. 
All extremely civil to me. When I returned home, found Salomon, 
who accompanied Fanny with his usual feeling and enthusiasm. 
Spoke in raptures of Haydn, which well accorded with my own 
sentiments. Staid till one o'clock, and occasioned me to eat too 
much supper. Promised to favour Watts, if in his power. Is de- 
sirous of setting an English opera. 

21^/. — Called on young Watts concerning the opera engagement. 
Saw Da Vinci's battle of the Standard by Edeiinckj a proof at 
Edmonds's, upholsterer, cost him two guineas ; cheap, I believe, at 
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five. Saw Mrs. Shield. After dinner, was above an hour walking 
with Fanoy to the top of Oxford-Street and back. 

22/k/.— Wrote to Shield. Read the papers. Letter from Dr. 
Parry, advising me against the Bath waters. Dined with Robinson. 
Thursday, Robinson and myself are to exchange acquittances. 

2'^rJ* — Called on Aickin. Dehts accumulating, business neglected, 
proraises never kept. Hammersley's receiving clerk in the treasury, 
the whole in a state of disorder, yet the houses great. The Walkers, 
of Manchester, ruined by the war and ministerial persecutions. 

Francis and T at Debrett*s, The latter, as usua!, sanguine in 

describing the progress of Buonaparte, whom he conveys to India 
with great facility, asserting, Egypt and the revolutionizing of 
crocodiles, were not the objects of Buonaparte. 

t^h. — Returned Mr. Boaden's call, and there saw a female 
portrait, said to be by Leonardo da Vinci, but I think not, though an 
excellent old picture. Met Banks, Weld, and Bosville, at Debrett's. 

t^ih. — Called on Mr. Com pt on, who advises no sale of eifectfi 
till the epring. Proceed daiiy, but sbwly, in correcting the Indiana, 
Papers at Debrett*8. Robinson did not keep his appointment. 

26/A. ^ Compton, auctioneer, called and looked at books and 
pictures. Debrett*s. Wrote to Mr. P -. His wife ill. 

27M. — Clementi called, hut Fanny was out. Mr, M called. 

He attends the Old Bailey bar, from a desire to save the lives of the 
culprits. Talked a little metaphysics. I read Pope's character of 
Atticus to him. 

28M. — Called on ^ and conversed with Mr. BuUer on occult 

and final causes. Saw Tobin's brother. Two girls of the town, 
walking in Newman Street, praised the goodness of God j and, as 
the weather had been very rainy for some days, they hoped his good- 
ness would extend itself to render it fair all the next week, that 
they might walk the streets in comfort. A man being tried for a 
capital offence at the Old Bailey; the jury retired to consider of 
their verdict. The three principal witnesses had been ordered out 
of court, after having given their testimony, but stood in the passage 
at the door. The reward for convicting the man, as usual, was forty 
pounds. The jury returned, and pronounced the fat.a! sentence. 
Guilty. As soon as the sound reached these witnesses, they Jumped 
up, clapped their hands, and exclaimed to each other, Guilty ! 
Guilty ! M was in court and witnessed the transaction. 

igth. — F ^, jun, came to ask me to petition the proprietors 

of Drury-Lane Theatre for a dresser's place, for the wife of a door- 
keeper, who had died suddenly, in the exercise of his office. I could 
not comply, because of the very improper conduct of these proprietors 
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io refusing to notice the letters I wrote to them, when they ceased, 
without any apparent cause, to pby ** Knave or Not ? ** Bui 1 
agreed to write a letter for the woman to copy in her own name. 

30/^. — Wrote the letter ; F— — - having appointed to come for 

that purpose at nine, was with me at ten. Young S , and B 's 

nephew, came in their father's name to ask for orders. Both families 

arc rich, but I compHed and procured them. B --^ and N , 

M»P. being at Brighton, where Major R — — was, N« praised 

the Major as a man of great information, his friend, and one with 

whom B — ' — ' ought to be intimate. B said, they had met and 

spoken, and as there could be no great harm, he would accompany 

N — — to visit R . They happened to meet him, and K 

presently took occasion to tell N* , that, from the principlee he 

professed, and the speeches he had made in parliament, he could not 
but consider him as an enemy to his king and country, he therefore 

desired they might have no more intercourse. B laughed at 

N and his friend, but remarked t!ie Major was an honest man, 

for most people would have said as much when he was absent, without 
the courage to declare such sentiments to his face. Hare, St. John, 
and others, at Debrett's. 

5ij/,^P— — and I had a dispute concerning Shakspeare. He 
asserted, quoting Gray and Warton as his supporters, that the thing 
in which Shakspeare excels ail other writers, and in that only, is 
sudden bursts ot passion, I allowed he did excel other writers in 
this, as in almost every other part of composition, but that he excelled 
them most in the full fiow of passion. I doubt I was abrupt and 
dogmatical, for he appears to be a good-natured maa j yet I could 
see he went away displeased, 

November i//. — ^Met Weld and H at Debrett's. Pitt met 

H on horseback, the day 00 which it was determined to strike 

Fox*B name out of the list of privy-counsellors, and made such 
strange faces at him, that H — — went to Brookes' s and reported 
him mad ; on which a person present said, " that accounts for a 
strange speech, as I thought, of Grenville, who affirmed, that while 
Pitt was in his present temper, he would not see him, but in the 
presence of a third person,'* The — — said to be of the Orange 
party, and inimical to Cornwallis. Weld aflirms, that since London 
was a city, it never had such immense exports as at this moment. 

znJ. — Wrote yesterday an apology to P , for my warmth in 

dispute ; and received a very friendly and proper answer to-day* 

4/A.^Mu8ic at Mr* Mackenzie's. Haydn's symphony quintetto 
and Mozart : both men of uncommon genius, but the latter impatient 
after novelty and superior excellence, often forgets the flow of passion 
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in laboriously hunting after new thoughts which, when thus intro- 
duced, haYC the same effect in music, as the concetii of tlie Italians 
hare in poetry ; and for these Mozart is frequently extolled aa 
luperior to Haydn. 

6tb. — Went and settled with Mr, Robinson, that ie, I made 
oyer to him the copies and copyright of " School for Arrogance," 
"Deserted Daughter," "Man of Ten Thousand," "Knave or 
Not," "Hugh Trevor," and "Anna St. Ives," in consideration of 
an accjuittal of sums due to him, to the amount of 340/*, and a con- 
ditional promissory note on his part to pay me 1 50/. more, when the 
copies and copy-right shall have realized to him the sum of 50+/, 
Procured a copy of the " School for Ingratitude," advertised by Betl 
gratis, that is, at the author's expense ; he being angry, or rather, 
enraged at the plagiarism which he (falsely and ridiculously) accuses 
Messrs. Sheridan and Richardson of committing, by communicating 
his manuscript to Mr. Reynolds to aid him in writing the comedy of 
"Cheap Living." 

'jtb* — Called on Carlisle. Conversed on the necessity of cultivat- 
tsg youthful sports and habits in mature and advanced age. Bought 
books at King's. Met Harris, the manager, and soon after, Tierney, 
M.P. ; both congratulated me on my recovery, 

8/^ — Read Walpole's Painters. — Looked over and considered 
the scenes of my new comedy, of which I have sketched alwut six. 
Papers at Debrctt's ; picture sale in Cloaks Lane. A walk altogether 
of about seven miles. Copies and rubbish at the sale. Sent Robin- 
son an advertisement of my works, with an order to Symonds to 
deliver the Narrative, and Windham's letter. 

Mth, — Called on, and conversed with Geiseveiller concerning his 
new enterprise. Saw a proof of Duncan^s Victory, by Fittler, which 
I think but indifferent. Went to, and conversed with, Aickin on 
the subject of the Exiles. Kelly very desiroui of having something 
of mine to set. Aickin informed me that Tobin has written two 
dramatic pieces. 

1 2th, — Wrote to T^-^. Read the papers. 

14/A. — Wrote two songs for the "Exiles," the second of 

Balaam, and the first of Harry. Dined on Monday with P ; 

Platonist Taylor, and D— ^ — present. Taylor, intolerant and 
abusive to all who do not pretend to understand and put foith in his 

Platonic jargon. Had he the power, according to P -, he would 

bring every man of us to the stake. From my own experience, 

P *8 description is scarcely exaggerated ; but though a bigot, 

Taylor is an honest one, D , on the contrary, asked P^ 

whether he had any principles? and when P^ expressed his sur- 
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prise at such a question, D^ — declared he had none. Saw Dr. 

Towers at Debrett's ; his democracy still maintains its violence ; I 
shooid scarcely exceed if I said its virulence* He asked me if the 
universal defection had not made me turn aristocrat. I answered, 
that I supposed my principles to be founded in truth, that is, in 
experience and fact : that I continued to believe in the perfectibility 
of man, which the blunders and passions of ignorance might apparently 
delay, but could not prevent ; and that the only change of opinion I 
had undergone was, that political revolutions are not &o well calculated 
to better man's condition, as during a certain period I, with almost 
ail the thinking men in Europe, had been led to suppose. The 
Doctor doubted man's perfectibility ; was more inclined to think him 
a radical sinner ; and said, as I held such opinions, I was, no doubt, 
a Necessarian, to which I readily assented. I do not know what 
connexion the Doctor found between perfectibility and necessity ; 
though such connexion does certainly exist. Among other things 
I said, the best of us at present understood morality very imperfectly : 
his sanctity took offence at the assertion, and he replied, that some of 
us (meaning, no doubt, himself, and, perhaps, others who hold his 
tenets) understood it in full perfection, at which I could only smile 
and dissent. 

I ^th,' — Saw pictures on show at Christie's, a wretched collection. 

Met H in the room to-day, and M yesterday ; though 

both excel as engravers, their remarks shewed they had but little 
judgment of pictures; a circumstance I have had frequent occasion 
to observe in engravers, and indeed in painters, though not perhaps so 
generally. 'Tis seldom that a tolerable painter is not a good judge 
of the mechanical defects or excellences of a picture. Read at 
Debrett*B, in the papers, the manly behaviour of Tone, tried at 
Dublin, and cast for high-treafion. Johnson the bookseller sent to 
the King's Bench Prison for selling Wakefield's pamphlet. 

i6tL — Read the first act and part of the second of the Indian 
Exiles, to Bannister j and am convinced, by tlie effect it produced upon 
him, that it is much too dull for representation. I doubt how far it 

is worth the trouble of alteration. Met Sir F B — ■ — , lately 

come to town, at Debrett's. He was very kind. Went to the 
picture-sale at Christie's. The stable-yards, asses, and pigs of Mor- 
land, as usual, fetched a good price. 

17/A. — M 1 called, and, speaking on that subject, expressed 

his sorrow and surprise that W should be acquainted with 

M , whom M 1, like most other people, considers as a very 

odd character. I mentioned what I conceived to be artifice in llie 
conduct of W as a public preacher. M ! defended him 
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against the charge, and gave me the following information. The 

famous Dr. Franklin, the present Sir J B , Dr. Solander, 

Bcntley, the partner of Wedgwood, and perhaps some few others, 
were desirous of putting a plan, conceived by Franklin, into practice j 
which was, to have a kind of chapel, or meeting-house, where all 
matters of faith should be omitted, and pure morality taught. 

W , at that time a dissenting teacher from Wales, was fixed 

on as the preacher at this new chapel, but at this period, Franklin 
was obliged to conceal himself from Government on American affairs, 

and remained some days shut up in the house of W , who at 

that time was a teacher of youth. The scheme, however, did not 
drop. A small chapel in Margaret-Street, Cavendish-Square, was 
hired to the^e moralisu at one part of the Sunday, and to Methodists 

on the other. B and Solander acted with great shyness, if not 

hypocrisy, and instead of countenancing W , and promoting the 

tthey now and then peeped into the chapel, and got away as 
as they decently could. Bentley and M — — , the Memlier for 

T- , were more opci^ in their conduct, but Bentley and W — = — 

disagreed, because Bentley urged him to insist on the immortality of 

the soul, and W replied he could and woutd teach no other 

doctrines than such as agreed with the original plan. M — —\ attri- 
buted the failure of the plan to this defection of B , Solander, 



and Bentley, but here I think he is mistaken, 
myself, and became acquainted with W- 



I attended this chapel 
, whose manner was 
much too dry and cold, and his reasoning too confused either to warm 
the passions, or sufficicody interest the understanding. He after- 
wards saw me at the Sunday evening society, where discussion and 
the reading of philosophical papers were the business of the meetings i 
at these I read some papers, and my manner was so far animated, as 

to induce W to propose to me that he and 1 should resume the 

pbn of the chapel, and be joint preachers, which I positively declined. 
Since this time, we have met and spoke in the streets, tmt nothing 
more. 

I gtJj» — Walked to Hampstead and dined with P . He asked 

explanation of various of the corrections 1 advised and had made with 
pencil-marks in his tragedy. I had only gone through the four first 

acts, and he requested I would revise the fifth. Speaking of Dr. G 

he said, that in 1792, it was his custom to declaim vehemently at the 
Stratford coffee-houee, in favour of republicanism ; and finding the 
alarm that was raised, and the tide turning, he soon after wrote in 
praise of the King, of mixed monarchy, and of the peculiar happiness 
derived from it by the English, The doctor had been tutor to Lord 

H , for which an annuity was settled 00 him of a hundred a year. 
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ifar oa dK ale of fliy hook*. Fxftn m Ddmt'i. Ob 
fftrjr art liv i<wjy|iiii of Hme TodEe. 





dKcUat, Ik sn, "all the beer fareiMd is dw koHK k of dac 
U/t hnmmgr U wodd be cqniy ttwt wen ht tD Of « dD tbe 
|p^ kakd m dui koHe jve of tkat jaHf U]f^fl ktt^ 6r tbey 
bmraofaecr. Whca a venfacr of the CoHdndood Sodecj, I btve 
btqattdj faeaid his oUrr wiarinf^ die km fan of wbidi wotM 
hxwe ab^ected iiun to dc9ti^ bj die Inr, bat Ibr die nlf* dm 
foUowed ; jedd dK Bove fiokM vkty wve^ tbat ciHnascd aid 
ouwtocstoryy toe grcster wai bii oeBgjhii* 

30f^ — P to diflser. MiMHcri|< lencn of Jaaes l, Pnoce 

Hcniyf &c« id die Buoeoni* P had. beco tnaiiiBg dicB^ 

die cbiffacter ni viucb tocY aiie ■iiiictiy it moonn 

and diat naiif of diem addccHed to Pr^oe Hary» 

jEdofi 9sd ini|if0'fcfi with wBich that tme iDOBnu- Hdiy 

drii|^biifd hi po t rooiztn g and eocoarag^Dg theoi. P of 

thai die hig^ chaiactier giveii of Hcoiy , was wefl duLfiuL 

Dactxtta $iif. — Saw CombeHaod'f Word for Hatse fint 
was nnich pleased. He too olten mmfclf fan whole faUke, 
di^ cBOBghy in the fint or Kcood acta. In thiiy Kiine bde 
It ixcjviicdy sod very moch of diote gcucioui Kcfhig^i which u 
while they imprcTre. Hii usual self^cmcdt wa* e^cceediDgly 
in the proJogne, and saffidcatly fo in the play. The c pi l og oe was aa 
booognioiii hmgp^ and took away mnch of the pleaaiit feeiii^ the 
piece had lefL It likewise was egotisdcaL In the dialognet be wai 
guiley of hk common fault, a repeat e d pby opoo wordi, httle better 
than 4]uibblij)g ; aod though not held in so moch cootempt, m^nor 
per hap to punning, of which it is but a meagre species. His char* 
actert of the tcrmagaDt wife, heo-pecked httsbaod, aod old othccr, arc 
repetitioni of himself: rhat is, of Irooddes, with Sir Benjamin and 
Lady DovCf in the Brothers; except that in the Brothers, if I 
remember rightly, the three characters are much better drawn. The 
chief, aod alniottt the sole merit of the present comedy oeotefs in the 
youth Leonard, to whom all the rest arc very properly made sub- 
servient adjuncts. In this comedy, as to the Wheel of Fottane^ 
there are some few impertinent excrescences* These two pieoesi 
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however, have more of wholeness and simplicity in the fable, than 
most others in the English language, of those at least that, because of 
their insipidity, are not forgotten. These arc the thoughts that occur 
after having once seen the comedy. Perhaps when 1 read and con- 
sider it more attentively, I may correct or alter my opinion* It was 
received, 

6tL — The papers to^iay have been less favourable in the account 
given of Cumberland's comedy, than I supposed they would have 
been* 

•jth* — Coming from Debrett's, I met S , who likewise spoke 

unfavourably of Cxmiberland's comedy. 

8/j&.^Call from Mrs. -, She was much affected at being told 

by a tailor, who works for Mr. — — , that my amanuensis had re- 
ported my opinion of Mr. to be, that he was not a man of 

principle. I replied^ that if I had ever conveyed a iliought to my 
amanuensis which might be so interpreted, it was, when dictating this 
diary, the contents of which I supposed he would have regarded as 
sacred, and not have repeated to the disturbance of any person named 
in it. I added, that the diary was intended as a memorandum of my 
present conduct, opinions, and intercourse, and to serve in fijturc, as a 
depository of facts, which both I and others might wish should be 
preserved. Many of them must doubtless be trifling, others may turn 
to use, and that this end is desirable in our most insignificant actions. 
I told her that if by the word unprincipled, any planned intention to 
defraud was understood, I never had expressed such an opinion of 

Mr. , because 1 had no such opinion ; though his conduct was 

reprehensible, yet I was satisfied his intentions were honest and kind. 
The assessed taxes the chief subject of conversation now at Debrett's. 
There was yesterday in the Chronicle, what was called "a scale," 
stating, as is the case, according to the proposed bill, that a man of 
five-hundred a year landed property, which will sell for (say) twenty 
thousand pounds, during his life, or leave five-hundred a year to his 
descendants, is to pay fifty {lounds per annum assessment. That a 
man of five-hundred a year annuity, which will eell for only a smalJ 
part of that sum, and, if not sold, leave nothing to descendants, must 
pay the same. And lastly, that a man making five-hundred a year by 
his profession, which during life, will sell for nothing, and leave 
nothing at his death, must still pay fifty pounds annual assessment. 
Went with Fanny and Mrs. and Miss B- — - to Co vent-Garden, to a 
new comedy performed there, written by Reynolds, called " Laugh 
when you Can." A strange mixture it would be to compare it, as a 
whole, with Cumberland's, yet it has sallies of humour, which Cum- 
berland cannot reach^ and will probably have a temporary popularity. 
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who shewed me a plan for a new school 



at Debrett*s, told him ray intention to go 



<)th Called on C 

of anatonrjy, 

1 1 ih — Saw P 

abroad. 

I 2th. — Mr. H - at Debrctt's remarked that Canning's fine 

speech in the Houne of Commons, was rather a reply to what Canning 
supposed Tierney would have said, than to what Tierney did eay. 

13M. — At Debrctt'g, Weld rallied Tarletoo on his approaching 
marriage, and military appointment. Spoke with me concerning 

Sheridan's opera. T r having quarrelled with S , Bwore he 

would never be friende again ; for he never pulled off his hat to him 
10 the street, but it cost him fifty poundi*, and if he trusted himself in 
the Bame room, a hundred, S — — still supposed to be concerned in 
the Haymarket. At Opie^s in the evening. Northcote present. 
Northcote animated, as usual. Related a comic conversation between 
himself and a framemaker, who had never heard the name of North- 
cote, nor noticed it in the prints he had framed, though he re- 
membered the names of Sir Joshua Rejmolds, West, Opie» &c. 
After eupper, stories of terror were related. 

One, of a lady waked from sleep, who suffered her lapndog to lie 
at the foot of her bed, and feeling something move^ bid the dog lie 
still, at the same time stretching out her arm, to feel him ; but instead 
of a lap-dog, took hold of a hand. When a voice bid her lie still, 
make no noise, but deliver her keys. The lady was a woman of 
courage, and immediately complied, only rccjuesting her daughter 
might not be disturbed, who was sleeping by her side. She however 
was mistaken, the daughter had heard the thieves, had risen, slipped 
on a night-dress, and stealing into another room, gave the alarm, by 
which the thieves were secured. 

Another of a bigotted old lady, who seeing thieves enter her 
apartment witli lights, at midnight, exclaimed to her maid who lay 
in the same room, ** Lie still Betty, for now we shall see the salvation 
of the Lord ! *' imagining it was a celestial apparition. The thieves 
however, were driven away by the fury of a poor man, maintained 
out of charity, who was half an idiot ; and who, after the exploit, 
was made drunk every day, when he went to Plymouth, with drams 
given him by people, who bribed him to tell the story. 

A third, of a gentleman, that having put out his candle, going to 
bed, read in blazino characters on his cmtains, "Confess thy sins, 
this night thy soul shall be recjuired of thee." On which the gcntlc- 
mian fell on his knees, and, as directed, began to confess his sins 
aloud: not from terror, but aware it was a trick, meant to terrify 
him, by a waggish young lady ; and hearing a little bustle on the stair* 
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head) truly supposed that she, and others, were there listening. He 
confessed as the bet and greatest of his sins, that he had ecduced the 
young lady ; and, if that might be pardoned him, he would never 
again be &o heinously guilty. The joke was understood, and of 
course, the lady laughed at, instead of the gentleman. 

A fourth, of a cook-maid left alone in a country-house, which was 
attacked by several thieves on the night when she waa sitting up, 

waiting the arrival of the femily. The detail of this story , who 

told it, did not know, except that the fears and courage of the girl 
being inflamed, finding them to be thieves, and that they were making 
their way, by widening the aperture of the kitchen gutter, she took 
up a cleaver, and killed the first man that was creeping forward, then 
dragged the body away, imitated his voice, encouraged a second to 
come in, killed him, and thus destroyed them all ; after which, grow- 
ing frantic, she lighted up every room, smeared herself with blood, 
braodiAhed her dreadful weapon, and was found marching about the 
house, and to and from the dead bodies, by the family, who coming 
home in the middle of the night, were amazed at the lights from the 
windows first, and much more afterwards, when they beheld the 
scene within. 

I am here reminded of a tragical story told me by the late Mrs. 
P - > with the hero of which she was personally acquainted, ha\ing, 

while a child, seen him daily. One Alexander of Aberdeen, 

had seduced a pretty girl, who was pregnant by him. This girl, and 
one or two others, had risen at two o'clock to wash. While they 
were at their work, a whistle was heard, and the girl said "that is 
Sandy, I will go and speak to him.** She said this with a kind of 
wildnesa and terror in her look, and was persuaded not to go : but she 
said she must and would, come of it what might, as if herself fore- 
boding some ill. She could not be withheld ; but going, said, 
perhaps she should soon be back. The night passed away, however, 
and instead of returning, if I remember rightly^ she was never seen 
more : though her lover remained for some time in the place, till 
suspicion became so loud, that he thought proper to go abroad : for 
there was no proof to detain him, as no one could swear to a whisde, 
or knew what was become of the girl. After a lapse of years, he 
returned rich, but always deeply melancholy, and loving to be alone. 
This behaviour revived the memory of past events, and he was uni- 
versally shunned, except by children, to whom he was particularly 
kind, and who therefore frec|U€ntly played with him, and partook of 
the good things he gave them. 

Discoursing at Opie's on the effects of terror, Northcore related, 
that two of his brothers were sitting by the lire, .ind as one of them 
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slept, the otbef, by way of experiment, when he nw htm about to 
walce^ flat motionless, without appearing to hreathe, and his eyc« fixed 
on one object. The brother who had been asleep, wratched him aft 
long as his patience could hold, and then spoke, but received no 
answer. He spoke agaio aod again, but still the same Hxcd, motioo- 
leta, and as he began to dread, lifeless figure, sat before htm. He 
was not a timid man, and the absnrd joke ended without any bad 
conae<)uences» But the picture which he a^rwards gave of his own 
terror, was a strong one* N* also told the following story. A 
gentleman, followed by a servant in livery, rode mto an inn in the 
West of England, one evening a little before dusk. He told the 
landlord that he should be detained by business in that pan of the 
country for a few days, and wished to know if there were any 
amusements going on in the town to fill up the intervals of his time. 
The landlord replied, that it was their race and assize week, and that 
he would therefore be at no loss to pass away the time. On the 
gentleman's making answer, that this was lucky, for that he was 
fond of seeing trials, the other said, that a very interesting trial for a 
robbery would come on the next day, on which people's opinions 
were much divided, the evidence being very strong against the 
prisoner ; but he himself persisting resolutely in declaring that he 
was in a disunt part of the kingdom at the time the robbery was 
committed. His guest manifested considerable curiosity to hear the 
trial ; but as the court would probably be crowded, expressed some 
doubt of getting a place. The landlord told him, that there could 
be no difficulty in a gentleman of his appearance getting a place ; but 
that, to prevent any accident, he would himself go with him, and 
speak to one of the beadles. Accordingly they went into court the 
next morning, and the gentleman was shewn to a seat on the bench. 
Presently after, the trial began. While the evidence was giving 
against him, the prisoner had remained with his eyes fixed on the 
ground, seemingly very much depressed ; till being called on for his 
defence, he looked up, and seeing the stranger, he suddenly fainted 
away. This excited some surprise, and it seemed at first like a 
trick to gain dme. As soon as he came to himself, on being asked 
by the judge the cause of his behaviour, he said. Oh, ray lord, I see 
3 person that can save my life; that gentleman (pointing to the 
stranger) can prove I am innocent, might I only have leave to put a 
few questions to him. The eyes of the whole court were now turned 
on the gentleman, who said he felt himself in a very awkward 
situation to be so called upon, as [he] did not remember ever to have 
seen the man before, but that he would answer any question 
that was asked him. Well then, said the man, don't you renicmber 
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landing at Dover at tiuch a time ? To this the gemlcman answered, 
that he had landed at Dover, not long before, but that he could not 
tell whether it was on the day he mentioned or not. Well, &aid 
he, but don*t you recollect that a person in a blue jacket and 
trowsers carried your trunk to the inn ? To this he answered, 
that of course eome person had carried his trunk for him ; but 
that he did not know what dress he wore. But+ said the prisoner^ 
don't you remember that the person, who went with you from 
the boat, told you a story of his being in the service, that he thought 
himself an ill-used man, and that he shewed you a scar he had 
00 one aide of his forehead ? During this last question, the coun- 
tenance of the stranger underwent a considerable change, he said 
he certainly did recollect such a circumstance, and on the man*s 
putting his hair aside, and shewing the scar, he became quite sure 
that he was the same person. A buzz of satisfaction now ran through 
the court, for the day on which, according to the prisoner's account, 
this gentleman had met with him at Dover, was the same on which 
he W2U charged with the robbery in a remote county. The stranger 
however could not be certain of the time, but said that he some- 
times made memorandums of dates m his pocket-book, and might 
possibly have done so on this occasion. On turning to his pocket- 
book, he found a memorandum of the time he landed from Calais, 
which corresponded with the prisoner's assertion. This being the 
only circumstance necessary to prove the a/i6if the prisoner was 
immediately acquitted, amidst the applause and congratulations of 
the whole court.^ — Within (ess than a month after this, the gentleman 
who came to the Inn, attended by a servant in livery, the servant 
who followed him, and the prisoner who had been acquitted, 
were all three brought back together to the same gaol, for robbing 
the mail. 

i4i/f. — The assassination of Buonaparte, the subject at Debrett's. 

i^lh. — Met Arthur B -, who disbelieves the assassination of 

Buonaparte. It was much questioned at Debrett's. T loud, 

in asserting it was impossible that a general officer, surrounded by 
his staff, should be massacred. Tarleton already imagines himself 

and his staff, in P- -• B remarked to me on the triumphant 

tone of the ministry, and their creatures, in announcing this intelligence. 
It is true enough, but party spirit never yet had understanding. 

i6M. — Walked with Tobin into the Park. Met various persons ? 

among others, S , the surgeon, as flighty and whimsical as usual. 

He walked with us ; dropped us ; then came up again ; met another 
acquaintance, stopped with him, was presently with us again ; and 
after first saying I was a deep observer of men and manners, asked 
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die ask. Tofaia trflf BC Dr. 
ai Bfwui M heaUi lad iu fnttrntdam, due he 
3B1 ter Ub. ad dnt be 
each auB tt> be die gmdn of bii 
WegifeiPCM)df Tobia 0yv» a to wBtouA vim faaa o^jeaMMV tba be tt 
iiHijgfil to Qlce icferjJ bovt ittoa^ cxercae every day. Sliflci ti Mg 
afe |Bfi of faii JMWJiifiifBi Mfl j|Biyci» die ftnay be 
I cciU Tobia I vafaed «br a Kboal of bcald^ 
pmdfttl bmck of wbicb dioiild be exerdK, afid in 
dtreoiott, (eiidiif to aove die liabi and ■mdei m aB 
t o m i B Xf MooMief &Cf and tbat aocul gaiiiet» wbicb Aorid power- 
faUy ttimilaiei onrfat to be pracused; bowb, trapball, ftc^ in 
But wead^er* BSiaids, aurUei^ and wbaterer woold ca^ge 
die atteotion, and give Tariety of actioo, dioaid be studied. I 
mentiooed dke above as those diat fint occurred to tbe memory* 
FarkintODy jun., a good mineraJoguL His £ttfaer was oftred 
twelve thou^aod pouods, and the title of Baroo for his soo, by 
a German Prioce (of Hesse, I belicre}, for the Lererian Museum. 
It u intended to remove this rooseam ioto Bood-stieet, make tdeodfic 
arraognneDtSy &c*, and exhibit it at half-a-crown, or by amioal 
tickets. At present tt does not quite pay tbe interest of tbe 
mooey. Parkinson, sen., a lawyer, acting chiefly as stewaid to 
varioos persons. Much talk with Tobin, coQcenung some mano- 
script pieces written by his brother, and not a little praised by 
htm. Suxldan and Clemeod to dinner. Read a scene firom LiIIo*s 
"Fatal Curiosity" to them. Agocs and Wihnot coocerting the 
murder. Crttica] remarks by S - on the language. Called 

on N , who mentioned an attack made on him by T— » 

editor of a magazine, meant to rival hts Journal. The attack 
ignorant and artful. I advised either a perfectly good-tempered 
re]}|y, or silence. 

tjtL — Walked to Westminster, to inquire concerning the picture 
of Angelica and Mcdora, bat could not find Mr. Bates. Un- 
expectedly met Coione! Barry at Debrctt's, just come to 
town* Lord Wycombe, speaking of Lord Comwallis, says, **no 
man is more open tn discussing any question, political, or appcr- 
uintng to government, except such as relate immediately to his 
own office, and then, no man more close.** G related of 
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one B , a gambler and famous billiard-player, that he was 

DOW in total discredit, after having lived in a very high style ; 
to support which, he had been guilty of many notorious gambling 
frauds^ He and one Captain — — - met one evening at billiards, 
and played a Jong rubber for 50/., which B« easily 



won. The Captain said he had no more money then, but would 
come the next night, and play him for hi» own sum, for he was 
still convinced he was the better player. The appointment waa 
made, and all the gamblers and sporting people, who heard of it, 
flocked 10 the place* Bets to a large amount were laid every game j 
the Captain won^ and emptied most of the spectators' pockets : but 

the match was not Hnished, for he and B^ quarrelled, abused each 

other in very gross language, pretended to strike at each other with 
their cues, but avoided the blows by dodging, and separated in an 
apparently extreme heat. A person, however, who had been betting, 
happening to pass toward Bcrkeley-stjuare, saw B and the 
Captain, under the wall of Lansdown House, dividing the bank- 
notes and money of which they had robbed the bettors. B was 

dealer to one — , who kept a faro table ; and three nights succes- 
sively, a man came in towards the close of the play, staked a large 
sum on the card, and won it, to the total amount of two thousand 
pounds. He made a fourth attempt, but was refused by the table- 
keeper, B was suspected, and discharged ; and was soon after 

seen dining at the tavern on Richmond-Hill, with the man who 
had woo the two thousand pounds. Gamblers speak with most 
acrimonious rancour against those of their own set who betray them* 
They delight in conspiring against all the world besides ; but bestow 
the epithets, thief, robber, rascal, Sec. most plentifully when betrayed 
by one of themselves. 

liitb, — ^ Conversed with E at Debrett's concerning L , 

who was left joint patentee of Drury-Lane theatre, with landed 
property, houses, &c. of twelve hundred a year, or more. Married a 
green-woman's daughter because she was tall ; himself above six feet : 
and, in a very short time, was little better than a beggar ; yet never 
made any figure, even as a spendthrift. He had last night a benefit 
at the little theatre in the Haymarket, a poor house, 

19/A. — Breton at Debrett's, spoke of the tricks of Smithfield 
salesmen. He sent thirty bead of cattle to market, came himself, 
unknown to the salesman, and watched his proceedings ; a number, 
twelve I think, of bad cows were added to his thirty fat bullocks ; 
the whole aold together, and he paid the average price ; but made 
the salesman refund. Farmers arc not allowed to sell for themselves, 
they must employ saiesmcQ. 
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201A. — ^Mr. H observed, that the 8hip» Orient, had been the 

evil genius of the squadron of Brucys. It had prevented the going 
into the inner harbour. It would not suffer the squadron to anchor 
in very shallow water, and by blowing up in the battle did every kind 
of mischief. 

21//. — Conversed with Erskinc^ Sir Francis Burdctt, R. Adair» 
Courtney, Este, and Weld. Erskine of opinion it was wrong to 
give up agitating the question of reform without doore, i.e. out of the 
House of Commons. He had before remarked that the people had 
lost alJ spirit, which I denied, and, on this occasion, reminded him 
that the leaders of the jjeople had abandoned them in a cowardly 
manner, and then had called the |>eoplc cowards. Sir Francis 
Burdett is inquiring into the number of persons imprisoned on 
suspicion, and their treatment, meaning to state the particulars to 
Parliament. Erskine, as a lawyer, has great talents, quick concep- 
tions, acute feelings, and uncommon power over juries ; but as a man 
of graxKi plans, and inflexible principles, he is far from ranking in the 
first class, I this day completed my ^yd year. 

25^.— CaUed on Sir William Becchey, who has lately given a 
delicacy of tint and reHectcd lights to the shaded side of his faces, 
which 1 think admirable ; and, as far as my knowledge goes, peculiar 
to himself. He related the following anecdote of Serres, the ship 
painter. Serres took a picture or pictures of shipping, from England 
10 the King of France, painted to commemorate some naval exploit 
of the French, and invited connoisseurs and artists to sec his per- 
formance. Among the rest was the famous Vernet. Serres waited 
some time after Vernet had looked at the picture, till he became 
impatient to hear his opinion, hoping for praise, and fearing lest it 
should not be bestowed. " How do you like my picture," said he, 
** Mr, Vernet ? " " Upon my word. Sir," replied Vernet, ** you 
paint ropes exceedingly well." Nothing could be more satirical, or 
iietter mark the genius of the two men, than this reply. Vernet, like 
a man of genius, painted nature at large, and suggested her minutiae, 
but never gave them in detail. Serres was incapable of any thing but 
detail, in which he was uncommonly accurate. Serres thought he 
revenged himself on Vernet, by damning him for a fool, that had 
never known how to paint a ship, which, in his sense, was true 
enough. He could not paint every shroud, rope, and tackle. Sec. all 
which Serres had laboriously studied. 

24/A. — Mr, M.P. related an incredible anecdote of the 

Prince of Sicily ; the present prince royal, if I do not mistake : that, 
being betrothed to an archduchess of Austria, and, as they could not 
meet, Germany, Sec. being orernm by the French, being married by 
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proxy* eight months after the marriage, he ordered his attendants to 
prOTide child-bed linen ; supposing she must be brought to bed in a 
month} t})ough he had never seen her. I aaid it wa» incredible^ and 
be answered it was seriously asserted as a fact. 

25/^. — Mr. C- — - surprised me much by a very liberal and 
friendly offer of the ban of two or three hundred pounds ; thinking 
It might be want of money that induced me to sell my clfects and go 
abroad. I answered, one motive was, chat of being already in debt 
to persons who never reminded me of it, which I could endure no 
longer, much less to incur fresh obligations of the same kind j but that 
his offer was a strong testimony of the goodness of his own heart. 
That I was likewise desirous of familiarizing myself and my daughter, 
with the true idiom of foreign languages, and the manners of the 
people ; also of reducing my expenses, and of absenting myself till 
certain prejudices in the public mind, respecting me, should subside. 

26/^,^ — Sent the three first acts of the ** Lawyer " to Mr. Harris. 

Walked with B r to sec P^ , whose hands are excessively 

burned by extinguishing fire, which had caught his wife's clothes, and 
must certainly have burned her to death. His resolution was con- 
siderable. When the wife of B r was sitting for her picture, 

B related the following anecdote. At the time of the last 

procession, he was painting K. G. who asked if he intended to ste 

the sight, B answered in the affirmative. ** It will be very fine, 

B » very fine." The day after, when sitting, he again said, 

** Well, B , did you see the procession, B ? " The painter 

answered he had. " How did you like it, B ? How did you 

like it?" "Exceedingly." "Had you a good sight, B ?" 

"A very good ooe. I saw it from a one pair of stairs, on the lop of 
Ludgata HiJl," "That must have been very fine, very fine indeed, 

B . I wish I had been in your place. I should like to have 

seen it myself. But I could sec nothing but the back of the coach- 
man,*' Went to " the Jew and the Doctor** in the evening, which 
is a tolerably good farce. 

271^. — Mr. at Debrctt's, wished the Orange men of Ireland 

might raise another rebellion, and be all cut oif and totally destroyed. 
Such is the miserably vicious state of the minds of the two opposite 
parties. Nothing will satisfy either, but the extirpation and blood of 
their opponents. Dined with Mr. F — — * A Mrs. Remorande 
came to consult him on law business. Her husband, an Irish officer, 
in the French service, was guillotined by Robespierre ; and she, 
finding means to secrete five hundred pounds, remitted the money to 
England. The person afterwards refused payment. She employed 

an attorney, and was told by another, one M ■, the first intended 
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had resisted what he called the execution of the law. She instantly 
mounted on a seat ; shewed herself to the court ; and called, in the 
most impressive manner, to be heard. The judge was proceeding to 
commit her for disturbing the proceedings, till &hc announced her 
name, and the court then listened to her with the utmost attention. 
The impression she made was so greatt that Le Bon sunk dejected, 
and offered no further defence to that charge. She supposes him to 
have been a man as extraordinary for his abilities, as for bis cruelty 
and rapaciousness. Mr. Martinet, an emigrant, came to tea. In one 
respect, his was a similar story. He had taught French, with great 
reputation, in the uniTersity of Cambridge, where he had never agitated 
or concerned himself with political questions, yet an information being 
laid against him, he was ordered out of the kingdom. In consequence 
of letters written by noblemen, divines,, and respectable men of all 
parties, this order was revoked ; but he is not permjitcd to teach in 
Cimbridge, consequently he has lost an income, which he had estab- 
lished by his abilities, of between one and two hundred a year. 

tSii. — Met Sir L C^ at Debrelt*&, and spoke to him 

to recommend N 's academy. Was pleased with Pultcney's 

speech against the Income bill. Mr. G. Dyer drank tea with us, 
and told me of poems well written by Lord Holland. Imitations of 
Juvenal, one of them called Secession, in praise of his uncle, Charles 
Fox, B — — asserted two people had perished by the frost in the 

prison, nick-named the Bastille. Sir L C agreed with 

me in disapproving Tierney's motion agaiast the Editor of the 
Times. 

29/A. — Letter from Harris refusing to accept bills for me. 

Wrote in answer. Informed Courtney of B 'b story ; he had 

heard it of one person starved, but with aggravating ctrcumBtances 
that render it incredible. 

30/^. — Met Tiemey coming from the park, and Tobin, jun. 

31//. — Letter from Harris. Spoke to Lord Holland, requesting 

him to promote Mr. N 's plan for an intended academy, which 

he promised to do. 

1799- 
January Jii. — Lord Wycombe at Debrett's* Conversed with 
him yesterday on the Orleans gallery ; and with Courtney on the 
subject of solitary confinement. Northcoie present. Conversation 
chiefly on the perfectibility of man, Shakspeare, and painting. 

2nfi. — ' Mr. Harris called, and proposes to put the comedy id 
rehearsal nearly as soon as it is finished. Contended with Lord 

H at Debrctt's, against precedents, and in favour of the patriot- 
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the Duke of Bedford, Sec, at Dcbretc's. The hardships of the 
income bill discussed. 

8M.— Wrote the first scene of the fifth act, the substance of which 
I had in my memory ; and had the whole act transcribed, and the 

comedy sent to Mr. Harris. Saw P at Debrctt's, and Kpoke to 

him of my intended Epilogue. 

9M. — Harris called about three o'clock, much satisfied with the 
comedy, but advising some curtailments and alight alterations. 

iO/fl,^Wrote to Harris concerning the proposed alterations, 

11/^. — Made alterations in the Tradesman-scene, and returned 
the comedy to Harris, that Lewie might read Headlong before I 
curtail the Bailiff-scene in the third act, [This comedy came out 
at Drury Lane (much altered) in 1803, ran eleren nights^ ill 
performed, and entitled, ** Hear both Sides." Junei 1808.] 

1 2/i&.*— Went with Fanny and Louisa to Holman's new comedy, 
first lime, " The Votary of Wealth," a piece in which there is much 
to blame, and but little to commend. Heard Mrs. Atkins in the 

first act of Rosina. M. Le F — and his wife in the same box ; 

he pretended to regret we each had visited when the other was not 
at home, and to wish a more intimate acquaintance, but I doubt his 
sincerity. He is a man of the world, and his world has not been of 
the purest kind. 

13/^. — Called on P— — , who read me quotations made by 
Befsham from Davenant, something like miraculously picturing the 
political state and government of the kingdom, though written, I 
believe, at the beginning of this century. Left the manuscript of 
" the Lawyer '* with him to read. Called on M. Martinet — not at 
home, and on Mr. Nicholson. Mr. Godwin brought my manuscript 
with further remarks, of the same temper and complexion as his 
first : on which subject, as nearly as I can recollect, we had the 
following conversation* — H. "The first part of your criticism, 
which 1 have read, has, I own, both pained and surpriRed me. 
When you brought your tragedy to me, you gave a minute detail 
of the rules I was to observe in criticising your work, that you might 
properly benefit by my remarks, which rules you have not yourself in 
the least attended to. One of the first of them was, not to find fault 
in such an absolute and wholesale style, as might at once kill your 
ardour, and make you, if not disgusted with your work, yet so 
doubtful, as at once to damp all farther progress. Yet, having read 
mine, you come with a sledge hammer of criticism, describe it aa 
absolutely contemptible, tell me it must be damned, or, if it should 
escape, that it cannot survive five nights, that the characters and plot 
are but transcripts of myself, and that every body will say it is the 
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powcfiv jrct I Iwve ft fiifag wincli I h*ie wcr beea able 

I m io cowed 9Ba cmc oow o^ twoc ssd 
ttMoJt, tJrat for ft une I ftoi «nalile to recorer. Yog, qq the 
contrary, I consider ai a am of iroo.'' — H. ^It b mie^ 1 hsfc 
fioen io hardened in mdkrtact^ by the dific^Kiei I bsne had to 
Of ercmtie, that when nch attacks are made opoo ne, I thiok I inay 
iay, howcTcr egotiadcaJ it may Kmsd, I can, hi the kngnage oif 
Shiiknicare, nhake thetn from me 'at the tioo ihaket the dcn^ops 
from iiii mane/ Yet if you iiaapoe that teoribiiity ii destroyed in 
nie, the nii»take is itrangc and tmaccornitable, consideriog bow well 
you know me. On the present occasion, 1 Jay wakeful and 
rummaUup^ full three hours on the injustice and wrong nature of 
yuut remarks. At length I recollected the folly of such uneasiness, 
crcsitfd chicHy by the pain it gave me to think you could act so 
improjwrlyi .nnti I then recounted to myself your great virtues, and 
ht»w very trifling Ruch blemishes are, when placed in comparison with 
ihem, rhi«> m it ought, acted like a charm, and almost immediately 
calmed my jH'iturbsition* But it is right I should inform you, I had 
thii pcrturbattyn i and that though I can overcome feeling, it is stili 
AN quick and vifforoui ni ever.'* We then walked, and conversed on 
other iiubjectN till dinner time. 

t^tk' — l^nquirrtl of King, auctioneer, his terms of selling books: 
they an* ten }>er cent, not including ten-pence in the pound King's 
Itt^cii, but (lit other exj>en»e8, except that of conveying them to the 
auction«rooni. Lord Wycombe at Debrctt's ; read to me the strange 
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account ioserted in the Times of to-day, of Lord Camclford's attempt 
to go OTer to France ; and commented on the pretended pority of 
ministers, who have lately conferred the conimand of a ship (a 

frigate as I recoilect) on this madman. L^ related to me a 

whimsical story of a physician^ who 'one night hearing lamentable 
groans and cries, went to search whence they proceeded, found a 
man and woman, drunk, thrown out of an overturned cart, hastened 
to a public-house to get aid, and in his care had them put to bed 
together, but returning the next morning, found the man in a rage at 
having slept with such a companion ; and the woman making an 
intolerable uproar, weeping, and reproaching, aeserting that her 
character was ruined, and that he must and should marry her; 
which accordingly the good-natured fool was persuaded to do. 
Called on Christie, his terms for pictures arc seven and a half 
per cent., all expenses whatever included, 

i^tL — Met Mr, P at Phillips's auction-rooms. Thinks 

highly of "the Lawyer." Suggested an alteration that should omit 
the Bailiff in the fourth act. Will consider it. Conversed with 
Lord Wycombe at Debrett's, 

i6tL — Mr, Harris called, advised alterations in "the Lawyer," 
which I expect will be essential. His ideas, though crude, have 
awakened reflection. He promised to put no other comedy in 
rehearsal, till he had my answer within a fortnight. 

ijih. — Made notes for altering the character of Sir Ralph. 
Lord Wycombe, Marquis of Townsend, Rans, Sec, at Debrctt'a, 
Read the three last acts of "the Lawyer" to Louisa and Fanny; 
their feelings were strong, yet from their variations I could discover 
some defects, Reading such manuscripts is a good experiment. 

iBih, — Account in to-day's Morning Chronicle of the Norwegian 
that died at i6o, enjoying his faculties to the last. His name, I 
think, Surrington. Girton, a landscape designer, looked at my 
pictures, and praised them highly. After the Wilsons, his attention 
was most deeply attracted by the landscape by Artois, 

i^th. — Barry, the painter, R.A. spent the evening with us. 
His conversation as usual rapturous in praise of the arts. Speaks;, 
and, I believe, thinks highly of Fanny's attempts at drawing ; not of 
her knowledge or execution, but of her feeling for character and 
beauty. Saw Mr. Wheeler going to Fulham, who was astonished 
and rejoiced, having supposed me dead. Asked me to dine with him 
in the country. 

2oM. — Received a begging letter from a person, signing himself 

J. K , the chief features of which are ignorance and servility. I 

thought it my duty to refuse his request, I learn intends to 
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read lectures od law ; in which poHticaJ goTcmmcnt is to be intro- 
diiced« and die ectablished systems of this country highly praised. 
ExprcMed the patn I felt, that a man of such superior powers should 
met fo false a part, and so contrary to his convictions, of which I 
miuc, in all human probability » be able to form a tolerably accurate 
&om the many conversations I have had with lim. His 
was (andf doubtless* still is, for his faculties are in their 
lull vigour) so dear* his perceptions so penetrating, and his opinions 
90 decided, that I can conceive no possibility of their being so totally 
changed. Read Dryden*s Translation, Ode 29., B. i., of Horace j 
part of MacBecnoe, and his verses on young statesmen* 1680 ; aloud. 

21//. — Kepon at Debrett's, that Paul Benfield is ruined. Was 
told he went out to India a carpenter, got employment as a builder, 
learned the art of making money breed, and came home worth 
30o,ocx]/. 

22atl, — The union of Ireland is now the whole subject of 
political discourse. Ministry seems determined, and their opponents 
hope, though faintly, it may put an end to their power. 

Z'^rd. — Met Sir F. B — in Bond-street, who reminded me of 

my promise; then H , who would not see me, ('tis the fashion 

of these folks to those they think their inferiors,) and afterwards C, 
Grey, M.P., who was less aristocratic, and gave roe a nod- Lord 

S *s Address in the Chronicle and Post, T calls him mad. 

I expressed a different opinion to Weld, who agreed, and said there 
was method in his madness. 

z^L — Met General H again. He spoke to me, for it was 

not in Bond-street, and his pride had do alarms. Such pride is piiiablet 
and excites to resentment, but to resent would be equally weak* 

25M. — ^At Debrett's. General H described the black chief 

of St. Domingo, Toussaint, after General Maitland. He is a little 
man, about fifty, toothless, lively of temper, and ambitious. 

zStif^ — CaU from Watts ; another from Tobin, who had lent roc 
the Sorcerer, translated from Veil Weber. He and his brother 
praised it as the first production in the world, I told him, 1 think 
the author a man of genius, but that his book is written in a ta^te no 
less disgusting than immoral, besides being deficient in several of the 
essentia] parts of composition, as, a choice of subject, conduct of the 
fable, probability, &c. Attwood came and told me the performers 
gave high applause at the reading of " the Old Clothesman." Met 
Knight, who is to play Florid, and who wanted to tell me it as a 
secret, which I refused to hear. Dibdin, comedian, and author of 
the Jew and the Doctor, was with him. I like him, because he 
spoke so earnestly in praise of the virtuous principles of his brother. 
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They are illegitimate sons of DibdiDf the musical composer^ whose 
conduct towards them is highly reprehensible. The young man said 
he had seen his father so seldom, that, having weak eyes, he should 
not know him if he met him in the street, I invited him to my house. 
The news at Debrctt'e was the failure in the Irish Parliament, of the 
attempt at a union ; and not only there, but in the streets, it was the 
subject of general conversation. All whom I heard mention it, 
rejoiced, Naples, they say, ia in the posnession of the French. 
The king, having fled with eight thousand troops to Sicily, after 
twenty thousand others had laid down their arms to eight thousand 
French. The substance of this I supjjose to be true. 

28/A.^Fiiiished the alterations in my comedy* Dcbrett's full. 
The conduct of the Irish parliament relating to the union, the whole 
subject of political conversation. Read a criticism in La Decad£ 
PinlMophiqut^ No. 8. An. 7, — on a French translation of Hugh 
Trevor, containing great praise, and some pointed blame. The chief 
airticlefi of the latter arc, — that the plan proposed is incomplete [true], 
that tome of the conversations are too long [true], that my satire 
on professions is unfounded [false], that I have not put my morality 
fiufliciently in action [false again, the law part excepted], that pro- 
bability is not (juitc enough regarded [perhaps not], and that, to 
make Trevor so suddenly a wealthy man is entirely in the novel 
Btyle ftnie ; blamable]. The following are the concluding remarks ; 
" Malgre ces defauts t^n'on peut reprochcr, comme nous I'avons vu, a 
beaucoup de romans, m^mes tr^s-estimes, celui-ci raerite assurement 
d'^re distingue par la justesse des observations, la verite des tableaux 
et des caractdres, le naturel du dialogue, la pcinture cxacte dee moeura 
ct des ridicules. En un mot, c'est l*ouvrage d*un penseur, d*un 
homme de talent, d*un observateur habile et exercise, d'un ami des 
moeurs, et de la vertu ; disons encore d'uo ecrivain patriote, hardi 
defenscur des droits sacres du peuple, ct de telles productions aont 
tou jours faites pour i^tre bien accueillies.** 

29//J. — Called on Opie ; saw a portrait, whole length, of a lady, 
excellent. News of a second defeat of government in Ireland, 109 
to 104 against the union. Pitt, in answer to Sheridan, on the debate 
here on that subject, said, Sheridan seemed determined to have the 
last word ; to which Sheridan replied, he was s^itisBed with having 
the last argument. When Dundas brought the scaled bag, containing 
the proofs which are to be examined to shew die necessity of a 
union ; Sheridan, seeing there was not much in it, jocularly said to 
Dundas, "Confess the truth, is there any thing in that bag, 

except the report the committee are to bring up?' H , 

M.P, related these as extraordinary witticisms. The one was a 
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ready reply ; the odier, a tarcattic i^ticsdoay natorally mdtmg fraiD 
hk iuK>wledge of the practices of people io office: notliiiig mtve. 
Sent my ctrnxdy to Harris, with a letter. CaDed od Korllicoce. 

^oih» — Sat u> Mr. Opae, first sitting for my portrait, intefidied ibr 

Colonel Barry, Mr. G has a portrait of me painted by Opiev 

which vaf exhibited U&t year« a most admirable painUDg and likeocv. 
Rccerred a letter from Harris. A very excellent «Hmet b to-daj^f 

Herald oo Winter. GeneraJ H told mcy that Bums, who has 

wntten a pamphlet on the tmioti, cites an expression, which is become 
prorerbtal in Ireland, i.e. *'Put an Irishman on the spit, and an 
Irishman will be found to turn it." 

31//. — Second sitting to Opte. He related an anecdote of a man 
in Cornwall, who being half dnmk, and near a dreadfol precipice, sod* 
denly fell, but happened to catch with his hands ; on which he began 
to pray, in a conrosed and terrified manner, till he was so exhausted 
that he could hold no longer, and at last loosed his hold ; but scarcely 
descended a yard, being not quite so far on his road as the 
precipice ; from which, if he bad faUeo, he must probably have been 
dashed to pieces. The disappointment must have been an odd 

seniatioo* Opie knew the man. — S ^, a painter, told us of his 

joamey over Mount Cenis, when those winter winds characteristically 
called Tormento, by the lulians, prevailed, which will not let the 
snow rest till it becomes lodged in cavities, filling tbem up, and 
making one e\'en surface, dangerous to the lives of the most ex- 

perienced guides. 8 has been m India, where be was painter 

to the Mogul ; and dignified with a Persian title, appointing him a 
general, and calling him the Royal Falcon of War, though he was 
in no other capacity than that of painter ; but such cut-throat titles 
are there the only honourable distinctions, according to him, that are 
conferred. 

pEBRtisav ix/. — Dr. B and loud in praise of Dr. 

Drennan's pamphlet against Pitt. Third sitting to Opie. Called on 
Birch, who thinks Phillips gets better prices for pictures than Christie. 
Mr. and Mrs. Opie, Mr. and Mrs. Perry, Marian, Miss Barkley, 

daughter of Sir Robert, Nortbcote, and Sir F B , in the 

evening. On the whole a pleasant party. 

2nd. — Fourth sitting to Opie, a short one, and only for the coat. 
A report at Debrett's of the massacre of the Neapolitan nobility by 
the Lazarooi. Conversed with Lord Wycombe on the native 
firrocity of the Irish. Conjectures run high, that Pitt will breed a 
serious civil war in that country. Read three acu of my comedy to 
S . It is still capable, and iDdeed in want of great improvements. 

4/A. — Mr. Harris came by appointment, and we were mutually 
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of opinion farther alterations would greatly improve the comedy* 
Sale of Stuart, the artist's, pictures at Phillips's rooms. 

5/A. ^- Este, Dr. Towers, Parry, jun. at Dcbrctt's. Towers, 
a character worth drawing. Drank tea with P — -^, who wished me 
to mention manuscript travels written by Brown, to Robinson, 

6M. — The foot walk in Hyde Park one sheet of ice, on which, 
not being aware, had a severe fall. No news at Dcbrett's. Letter 
from Knight to Attwood, declining to sing " The Joy» of Eating, 
&c." in the Old Clothesman, Russian leather. Mr. Breton said 

the report was, that the recent death of the Duke of L was 

occasioned by poison self-administered. This is probably as un- 
founded as another report, which proves to be false, that Lord C 

had lost seventy thousand pounds to the Duke of B , and had 

then destroyed himself. Lord Cowper is ahve, and the Duke says 
he never spoke to him in his life. It is true, indeed, the Duke of 

L had ruined himself by gaming, and had endeavoured to drink 

away the remembrance of it. 

7M. — Wrote to Mr. Harris concerning Knight's song, &c. 
Nothing at Debrett's. 

8/A. — Pitt at present thought insincere for pretending to persist 
in the measure of a union. List of Wakefield's jury from Mr. 
Foulkes. 

9/A* — Finished my second alteration of "the Lawyer." Lord 

D at Debrett*8 ; of opinion that the union is a dangerous affair 

to Pitt. The death of Mr. Rans of Moorhalf, with whom I had 
some slight acquaintance, announced in the papers. Bought the 
Crucifixion, a Caracci, highly finished, at Phillips's, the property 
of Pugb, a surgeon, who gave eighty pounds, or guineas, for it. A 
Metzu sold for ninety-six guineas. The subject, a man on horse- 
back, with host and hostess at an alehouse door \ bought by a young 
man, related to Lord Fitzwilliam. 

I i//j. — Sent my comedy and a letter to Mr. Harris, stating the 
price I required. He refused, and immediately returned the comedy. 
Borrowed and repaid 18/. 16/. to Mr. Robinson, and 60/. for a 
month, of Mr. S , 

1 2th, — Sat to Opie. Wrote to Mr. P , informing him that 

having seen Mr. Robinson, if Mr. Brown will send his manuscript, 
and the price, Mr. Robinson would return an answer. Read a 
manuscript of Mr. Tobin, jao. 

i3/A.^*Agreed with Mr. Phillips, auctioneer, to sell the whole 
of my effects at five per cent., including all charges, except that I 
am to remove books, prints, and pictures to his sale-room at my own 
ex{)ense. Had a second fall on the unthawed snow, by which the 
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Field, Mr. 

Opie, Mr. aod Mn. F to diwr. Field pbyed a 

other tfcay of hm gwa i rt w i i ii n M iio a, IiayoHihaf^ 

iSilw— Tbe ofnm dM Rr fai tg^ Cn a fi 

toniiy Of trestiB^ vni risBoe ■ |Nifij yer i l* 

2<^.—S3i to Opie. Called oo Stef^ »l ^nd luB &r Im 

■rintof ; vhicli Ix nid if I ke|ii«i»ld becoaeof greit valoc^ 

tor ft waa tlie last oo nch a "dbjecty oiraiMig tlie dettrvctkn of w» 
tint would e^er be pobiiiiioL Goeniiig tbe reaaoa of tUa wUmiical 
Mteitioiif I lu emi oo c il Brocben, of whom he talked in hja oioal 
■tyfe. Tbe viadom of maot he aid, cocmienctiiig the ndom of 
the Creator, had occaaiooed aD our ouaetiea: btt the toogne of 
wisdofn waj oov sobdoed, oieaniiig Egypt, which waa oot only a 
ifip of bod reseinbliog a toogoe, but the place in whidi the learoiDg 
of the world origmated. Thos, bj the help of a pun aod a metaphor, 
he had double pmf, which he accepu ai iodubiuble. Syria, Pales- 
tine, and ail the«e cotmtries are looo to be rerolmiootzed ; aad thote 
who do not take up amu against their fcUow men, are to meet at 
tbe Graod MtUenniiim. Tbe earthf^oake is still to happm, and the 
peaceable, even if uninspired, are all to be sared. So that I, being 
one of them, were temples to tmnble over my bead, should find some 
miraculous nail or raAer, or somethsog else, e^iually wonderful, to 
save me from being crushed. I asked him, as I had formerly done, 
why the earthquake did oot happen at the time positively appointed 
by Brothers ; aod he said, that unless I were one of the mspired, it 
was a thing he could not explain. Last summer he had retired to a 
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lonely place near, or at Kilbum ; and there he himself had been 
absolutely favored with a revelation, communicatiDg to him personally, 
beyond all doubt, the revolutions that are immediately to happen. 
He is a worthy and excellent man, and in spite of thiti insanity, has 
an acute, strong, and inquiring mind. Notwithstanding my cross- 
questioning him, he has a strong desire to make a convert of me ; 
and knowing the principles of peaceful beneyolence which I hold, 
hai no smal! hopes of succeeding. He was happy at the idea of 
having more talk on the subject, though I both plainly and ironically, 
ID conversing with him, treated it as it deserves, except that I forbear 
as much as I can to wound him. He said he was greatly gratified 
that, though I argued against Brotliers, I never cdled him rascally 
impostor, :ind other abusive epithets, common in the mouths of his 

opponents* Laughed with at Debrett's, at T 's account 

some time ago, of the prodigious stone, or rocky fragment, that was 

rained on his estate, — - — said, T^^ was only half mad, and 

that vanity was the possessing demon, 

21//. — ^Sat to Opic. Lord Wycombe brought the rejiort to 
Debrett's of the loss of the Proserpine frigate, with Mr, Grenville, 
his suite, and the whole crew. Sent Mrs. —^ a one pound note, 
as a present relief. 

2 2 «i/.^- Argued at Debrett's against the immorality of invective, 
for which I consider Mr. Wakefield as very blamable. Received a 

note from Mr. ^ asking in the name of a friend to admit some 

pictures in my sale, which I refused, as a public deception, and for 
other reasons. 

25/A. — Met R. A y who walked with me up Bond-Street. 

Disbelieves the loss of Grenville. Fox stiK determined on retire- 
ment. Tobin called, and inquired my thoughts on his brother's 
manuscript, which I gave him. 

26M. — Sent the following notice to the Commissioners for the 
Income Bill. " I have no income ; thai is, I have neither landed 
nor personal property, that brings me cither rent or interest. My 
income has always been the produce of my labour ; and that produce 
has been so retluced, by the animosity of party spirit, that I find 
myself obliged to sell my effects for the payment of my debts, that I 
may leave the kingdom till party spirit shall subside." 

27/A. — Sat to Mr. Opic, 

28/A. — Sat to Opie. Sir L C at Debrett's, glad to 

see me j a man of unaffected manners, no pride, or as little perhaps 
38 a man of wealth and title can have, and with ptriotic and 
benevolent intentions. Lord Wycombe walked witli me down 
Piccadilly, to inquire after my picture of Angelica and Medoro. 
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CHAPTER Vni 



Mk« Hotfftopr fooo after wrnt abroad. On bk arriv^ at Hainbafgh, 
be vent to lodge at the hooMe of his daogbter and her hwfaMid» Mr* 
Cole, who wat mt^ed there in trade. He afterwards went to reside ' 
at the honae of • where he paid five pooodA a wrdi ; and as hk 
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remittances from England were often interrupted, he would have been 
reduced to great distress, had it not been for the generous exertions of 
a Btranger, a Mr. Schuckmacher. This gentleman, who wae a 
merchant, advanced 250/. to Mr. Hokroft, on his note of hand. 
The first literary attempt which Mr, Holcroft made after he was 
settled on the continent tailed. This was to set up a journal, (the 
European Repository) containing an account of the state of foreign 
literature, and anecdotes of celebrated characters. It only reached 
the second number. 

It is certain that Mr. Hotcroft's introductions^ and his connexions 
with literary men abroad, would have afforded every opportunity for 
executing such a woric well> had it met with encouragement. While 
at Hamburgh, he visited Klopstock, Voss, Sander, &c. &c. On his 
first introduction to Rlopstock, the latter laboured to Bhew the 
superiority of the German to every other language in conciseness ; 
and challenged Mr. Holcroft to translate with equal conciseness into 
Englbh. To which he replied, that Klopstock might be easily 
supposed to overcome Holcroft, but that the English language ought 
not to suffer on that account. He told Mr. Holcroft a story of Voss, 
the celebrated classic ; that at a time when he was too ill even to 
hear a scholar read and parse a few lines in the classics, familiar as 
they were to him, he was still able and desirous to continue his trans- 
lation of Ovid in Hexameters, and found relief from this laborious 
task. When Baron Stolberg (the superintendant of the academy) 
came to visit him, he hid his ppers, lest he should be accused of 
neglect of duty, or blamed for disregarding his health. Sander, a 
Dane by birth, informed Mr. Holcroft that the Road to Ruin, and 
the Deserted Daughter, had been translated into the Danish language, 
and that the latter had been the most popular of the pieces brought 
out the preceding winter at Copenhagen. 

The admiration of the Germans for English literature, and their 
contempt for the French, are weil known. Moii^re is the only man 
among the latter, to whom they allow much genius. Their notions 
of excellence are indeed rather hypcrGritical than common-place. 
They seem in general to assign the highest stations lo the greatest 
men, but their list of great men is short. There are only four whom 
they consider as poeis^ that is to say, inventors of a new style, namely, 
Homer, Dante, Shakspearc, and Goethe. Why the last should have 
this high rank assigned him, I do not know. He is placed by the 
Germans themselves far above Schiller. Mr. Holcroft while abroad, 
translated his poem of Herman and Dorothea. A note from the 
author to the translator on this subject, wiJl be found among the 
letters at the end of the volume. — Mr. Holcroft also, while he was 
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at Hamburgh, Hnished and sent over the comedy of • Hear both 
Sides,' and his translation of * Deaf and Dumb,' which were sifter- 
wards acted with success, at Drury-Lane. 

On his departure from England, he had renounced all idea of 
picture-dealing, and connoisseurship. He however attended several 
picture-»aJes, but without attempting to bid. One day as he was 
atrolling along the street, his attention was caught by a small picture, 
which lay among some lumber at a broker's shop. He went in, 
asked the price of it, and waa answered three guineas. Mr. Holcroft 
made no bargain, but determined to go home, and get Mrs. Holcroft 
to come and look at it, to sec whether any one else must not be as 
much struck with it as he was. On rc-cxaraining the picture, his 
confidence in its being an original increased, and he paid the money 
for it. As he was returning home in triumph witli the picture under 
his arm, he met Mercier, (Mrs. Holcroft's father) who had himself 
been a dabbler in pictures, and who, laughing, exclaimed, ' A ce trait 
je Connors mon sang.* 

The first step being got over, they consulted together, how to turn 
this accident to advantige; they henceforward frequented auction- 
rooms, and ransacked brokers' shops, to make mutual discoveries of 
original pictures, which might be had for a song. Mr. Holcroft, id 
this manner, laid out between four and five hundred pounds, by whi 
he expected to clear at least double the sum. 

In this exjwctation he was once more wretchedly disappointed] 
Not that the pictures were in themselves bad, they were many 
them excellent, and in general by the masters to whom they we: 
attributed ; but they were not the finest specimens of those maste 
and with resjicct to second rate pictures, it requires either an acquaint 
ance witli the particular master who happens to be in vogue for the 
time, or regular connexions with other picture-dealers, to secure the 
purchaser against loss. The pictures which Mr, Holcroft sent over 
to England, were fifty-seven in number. They were entrusted to the 
care of Mr. Godwin. He prevailed on some professional friends, 
go and look at them, who thought they would hardly sell for 
amount of the custom-house-duties, which were a hundred-and-fi 
])ounds. A few of them were however brought away, and left in the 
care of Mr. Opie. The following friendly letter to Mr. Holcroft, 
was written on this subject. 

^December 5, lyg^* 

•I am quite ashamed that your letter should have remained so 

long unnoticed ; but being at Norwich when it arrived, I thought 

it better to wait till I came to town, and had seen the pictures 
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mentioned in it, that I might at the same time I answered it, give 
yoy some account of them* 

•The pictures I found, through the care of Mr. GilHes, safely 
lodged in my hou^ on my return to town, which was only three 
days ago. With the sketch by Rubens, 1 am quite charmed ; it h 
really a most exquisite thing. The portrait is a good one ; but is 
not the likenesB of Lord Stratford, nor painted by Vandyke. The 
other two are not at firBt view so much to my taste, nor am I con- 
vinced they were painted by the master to whom you attribute them ; 
but I cannot speak decisivefy, till I have examined them with more 
attention. Care shall be taken of all, but the Rubens I have mounted 
into my painting room, as it contains a great deal worth studying. 

* You will do great injustice to the sentiments of esteem and friend- 
ship, which both Mrs. Opte and myself feel for you, if you do not 
rest assured that to hear of your health and welfare, will at all times 
give us pleasure ; and we have only to beg that in your next, you 
will make no other use of your 6rU/r, than to lay its reins on the neck 
of your affection, in the utmost confidence, that all that comes from 
you, will be received with a most hearty welcome. 

* I am, with the highest esteem, 

* Yours most sincerely, 

'J. Opie.' 

These pictures were all of them afterwards redeemed from the 
custom-house; and with those which Mr. Holcroft had bought 
in at his iirst sale, and other purchases he made on the contioeot, 
sold for near 700/. 

While at Hamburgh, Mr. Holcroft met with one of those alarm- 
ing accidents, of which, in the course of his life, a more than u.sual 
number fell to hisisharc. He had been recommended to bathe his 
feet in hot water, and mix a certain quantity of aquafortis in the 
bath. As he was pouring the aquafortis into the tub, the steam of 
the water caused the bottle, which was of very thin glass, to burst ; 
the aquafortis flew up to his face, burned his wrists to the bone; 
but luckily his spectacles saved his eyes. The state he was in was 
dreadful, yet not a single complaint escaped him. •Thank God,' 
he exclaimed to his terrified wife, who just before the accident had 
wished to pour the aquafortis in, but was prevented from doing so, 
'You and the child (whom she held in her arms) arc safe ! ' His 
daughters, who were undressing in the next room, alarmed by the 
shrieks of Mrs. Holcroft, rushed into the apartment, which was filled 
with steam ; and the distraction of the youngest at seeing the con- 
dition her father was in, deprived her of all presence of mind* 
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' For HcsTco's tatke^ Fanoy/ said her £rtlicr, * calm younelf ; aod 
do fOBa Sofliyy itsteo to what 1 say. Let Dr. M^Ieas be m- 
Decyalely fetched : he lives io such a Axeet. Voor nolent grief, my 
dear girii» tnctead of good, does harm. Be colkcted, aod act fike 
ratknaJ baogs.' It was more than two boon before he was attended 
by hit friend. Dr. Maclean. Till be arrived, Mr. Holcroft eojipoaed 
'himielf depriired of sight; aod the joy which the assoraooe that he 
was not blind excited may be eafily imagpaed. During a loQg 
aod painful cooiinement, be was perkctJy cbcet^ aad hit mind 
always employed aod acure. 

Two years before this acodent, Mr. Hotcroit was to daDgcroQily 
ill as to be giren oTcr by bis physicians : and at that time his forti- 
tude and presence of mind tared bis life. One night the tpasros, to 
which he was sabject, were to Tioleot, that he feJt, if they oootiniied* 
he could not lire. Dr. Pitcaim had advised him to take a very 
&mall qu^uitity of laudanum, beginning with fi?e drops, which he 
might increase to fifteen or twenty at the utinott, should the pain 
become worse. Finding the pain grow more aod more vioteot, he 
desired his amanuensis who attended him, to give him fifteen, then 
twenty drops at a time. This he took to the amount of 14O in 
the course of the night. Mr, Ralph expostulated, and sud be was 
afraid to give them; but Mr. Holcroft mmtt>A — ^l£ these pains 
continue,' said he, ' it is impossible I should livc^ and I can but die.' 
This bold but dangerous experiment succeeded. 

Mr. Holcroft't stay at Hamburgh lasted above a year. He had 
some diiEcdty in procuring t passport to Pans from the French 
minister at the Hague, (as we were then at war with France), 
but on a second application be succeeded. He had also met with 
some impediment in obtaining one from Mr. Frere, before he 
weot abroad. While he was at Hamburgh, a pianigraph appeared in 
one of our morning papers, directly char^g him with being a spy 
of the French government. To this paragraph he condescended to 
make a public answer. 

Mr. Holcroft remained abora two years at Paris. While here, 
he seems to have been chiefly occupied in collecting materials for 
the large work on the manners, &c, of this capital, which he 
published after his return, in 1804. Of this work (Travels in 
France, &c.) it is only just to say, that it is one of the roost interest- 
ing and instructive books of travels in the langnage. Its feuJt perhaps 
is, that it bears too hard on the foibles of the French, which Mr. 
Holcroft seems to have regarded too much with the eye of an 
Englishman. Their own self-sufllcicncy, it b true, is enough to 
provoke and justify considerable severity of criticiim. With respect 
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to the question itself of the difference between the two natioost all 
that can be said upon it, I tliink, amounts onJy to this, that the one 
has too much gravity, and the other too much levity. Our gravity 
frequently degenerates into phlegm, coldness, resene, pride, ob- 
stbacy, and sullenness ; as their constituuonal levity is productive 
of frivolity, pertness^ unmeaning loquacity, self-conceit, fickleness, and 
indifference to good or evil. The feelings of the French are more 
quick and lively; those of the Engh'sh more deep and permanent; 
again, their apprehensions have more facility and nicety of observa- 
tion ; our own countrymen have shewn greater strength and compre- 
hension of mind, France has, I am persuaded, produced more 
clever men than England j but that she has produced more great men 
than England, cannot be pretended. The mind of a Frenchman is, 
in general, more easily moved, and by slighter causes ; an English- 
man's feelings are, for the very reason that they require a greater 
momentum to bring them out, more steady and more strong. I do 
not here inquire into the superiority of the French or English 
character. I only stale what I conceive to be the difference with a 
view to those among the French, who, setting up an exclusive claim 
to certain qualities, will not allow others the superiority in things 
which are totally distinct, and who are ready to grasp all excellence, 
however incomptible, to themselves. Those who wish to be 
fiimished with facts illustrative of the peculiar manners and character 
of the French, will find ample materials for this purpose, accom- 
panied with reBned and discriminating reflections, in the Travels of 
our author. 

I shall insert only two examples, which may shew the pomted 
felicity with which Mr. Holcrott has selected his traits of national 
character* *My wife,* says Mr. Holcroft, ^was one day buying 
some fish ; and while she was undetermined, the girl said to her 
— *• Prenev, cela, car voire mart est un brave homme,^* My wife 
replied, — ** Oi/i, ceia se pent Inen ; mals comment savex.'VOUi fu*i/ est un 
trave bomme P " " Cest egai^^^ answered the girl, ** cela fait piaisir a 
entendre" This girl's maxim is sound morality wherever 1 have been 
in France.* The difference between words and things is certainly 
less marked in France than in England : how far this is an advantage 
or a disadvantage, I do not, for my own part, pretend to decide. 

The other story is highly honourable to, as well as characteristic 
of the French. Their humanity, whatever else we may think of it, 
costs them Icsi than it does the English. 

* A poor musician, who usually brought a small pianoforte in the 
afternoon to the Champs Elysees^ and played, that those who were 
pleased might reward him by a trifle, having played in vain one 
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hopeless, they at length arnre at the gates of Thixiloiise. Julio 
knows the place, seizes his benefactor's haodt and uttering wild cries 
of joy, Uads him quickly, here and there, through various quarters of 
the city. At last they come to the square in which the palace of 
Haraocour stood ; he stops, poinu to the mansion, shrieks, and falls 
•cmelcst into the arms of L'Epee. This is the foundadoo of the 
story, the rest may be easily dirined by the reader,- — The Vindictive 
Man was the last, and certainly not the best of Mr. Holcroft's 
dramatic productions. It was condemned at Drury-laoe* From 
the state of his circumstances at the time, this failure was felt as a 
severe blow, by the author. With what feelings he bore it, may be 
learned from a short, but beautiful dedication of the play to Wm 
Holcroft. 

'TO MY oatxaHTKE VAMWr, 

* To you, my dear, I inscribe this comedy, because yon approved, 
nay, was partial enough to admire the scenes, progressively, a* they 
were written, atid the play, when it became a whole. I inscribe it 
to yoQ, because you have dedicated your talents, by your literary 
efforts, to the cause of morality, and have need of that patient 
resignation to which every writer is doomed. I inscribe it to you, 
and in this sense to my whole family, with sympathetic tenderness, as 
a solitary testimony of true and ardent affection ; as such, I am well 
persuaded you will all receive it, though it has been publicly con- 
denmed* You will remember the giver i and the gift, though barren, 
will be welcome.* 

Besides the plays which have been enumerated, Mr. Holcroft, 
after his return to England, published * the Theatrical Recorder,* in 
two volumes, a small volume of Poems, called * Tales in Verse,' and 
the novel of * Brian Perdue.* 

Mr. Holcroft, at the time of the failure of his last pby, had several 
dramatic, as well as other manuscripts in hand, which, had he been 
allowed to finish them, would have ea&ily relieved him from his 
temporary embarrassmenu. He had however a young and increasing 
family to maintain ; and the ill health, with which he had long 
struggled, now encreased fast upon him, and rendered all his efforts 
vain. 

Mr. Holcroft had, for nearly a year, been so much troubled with 
an asthma, as to render walking di^cult to him. He was not, how- 
ever, confined to his house till about half a year before his death. 
His disorder was violent spasms, accompanied with spitting of blood, 
and an enlargement of the heart, occasioned, as was supposed, by 
continual anxiety. It was daring the two last months of his illness, 
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when he could do longer rise from his bed, and when every effort to 
speak was almost convulsive, that he dictated the account of hie own 
life, which has been inserted in the beginning of these volumes. Let 
it remain a proof of the energy of his character, and of that superiority 
of the mind oyer the body, which was one of his strongest sentiments. 
Through the whole time he discovered a fortitude in suffering, which 
has rarely been equalled : nor did he till the very last relinquish the 
hopes of recovering. If any thing could exceed the patient courage 
with which he passed through this trying scene, it was the affectionate, 
unwearied assiduity with which Mrs. Holcroft attended him night 
and day, through the whole. For the last six weeks, she scarcely 
once quitted his bed-side for a quarter of an hour together* The 
task was one, to which duty and affection were aJone equaJ. In any 
other circumstances, her strength would have failed under such 
exertions : but Mr, Holcroft was not satisfied unless she was with 
him, and that consideration prevailed over every other. Colonel 
Harwood, his son-in-law, was with him from the Sunday evening 
before he died ; on which day, his phyaicianB, Dr. Buchan and Dr. 
Hooper, had given him over. Many of the following particulars are 
taken from Colonel Harwood's account. 

There was not the shortest interval in which he was not in complete 
possession of himself. The only slight indication to the contrary was 
that he once said to the Colonel, * I have great difficulty sometimes in 
rousing my mind ; therefore, if at any time I stop in speaking to you, 
do you remember my last word, and join it to the next that I shall 
afterwards say to you.' This however rather implied his strong 
efforts to preserve his intellects, than the failure of them. His stop* 
ping at any time in the midst of a sentence appeared to be always 
owing to the difficulty of articulation, father than the loss of memory. 
When he was so far gone, that it was difficult to understand him, he 
desired those who were with him to repeat his words, that he might 
be sure they were heard, and then nodded assent. 

On Sunday he expressed a wish to see Mr. Godwin, but when he 
came, bis feelings were overpowered. He could not converse, and 
only pressed his hand to his bosom, and said, * My dear, dear friend !' 
On Monday, he again wished to see Godwin, and all his friends that 
could be sent to : but he had not strength sufficient to hold a con- 
versation : he could only take an affectionate leave, and then he said, 
he had nothing more to do in this world. He afterwards frequently 
spoke, or moved his lips, as taking a most affectionate leave. A little 
before he died, he called for wine, and refused it from every hand that 
held it to him, till his eldest daughter look it into hers, he then bowed 
bis head to her, and drank it ; thus, in some way or other, shewing 
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ligns of regard to all, tiil his last momcnti approached. Hearing a 
noise of childreu on the stairs, he said to his wife, * Are those your 
children, Loui&a V as if he was already disengaged from human ties. 
On Thursday night, alxiut half past eleven, he seemed in great pain, 
and said to Mrb. IIokToft, *■ Ho^^ teii'toiisy My iilft'ctions arc strong/ 
It was thought from this that it would be a relief to hia feelinga, that 
they should retire : they all went into the next room. Colonel Harwood 
still keeping his eye uj>an him ; but seeing his struggles increase, and 
being desirous to spare his wife and daughter a sight they couJd not 
have borne, he returned into the bed- room, and graduaily shut and 
fastened the doors, which Mr, Holcroft observing, shewed evident 
eigns of Siitisfaction. And seeming then easier, he smiled, and fixing 
his eyes on his friend, took them no more from him, till they were 
closed for ever. — Thus died a great and good man, who shewed in 
the last and most trying scene of all the same firmness of mind, and 
warmth of affection, which had dintinguished him through life. 
r Mr, Hoicroft died on Thursday, the Z3rd of March, 1809, at the 
age of 63. 

The foDowing is the report which Dr. A* P. Buchan, and Mr. A, 
Carlisle, favoured Colonel Harwood with, who also attended tlie 
examJnatioD. 

' London,^ March 24/^, 1809. 

* S/atemmt of the j^natomicai inspection of Mr, Thomas Hoicroft^ 
aged 63. 

« The examination took place twenty-four hours after decease. 
The body was considerably emaciated, and slightly anasarcous 
tliroughout. An extensive cicatrix at the upper part of the sternum, 
and at the junction of the neck with the breast, indicated some long 
continued chronic abscesses. The cavity of the abdomen contained 
about a pint of dropsical water. The stomach, intestines, mesenteric 
glands, kidneys, and bladder, were free from diseased structure. The 
liver was about twice the natural bulk, hard and tuberculated on its 
surfaces. The peritoneal covering of this viscous substance was 
marked by numerous opake spots, where the membrane was drawn 
into folds, and this appearance seemed to characterize a series of 
inflammations. The interior texture of the liver was tuberculated. 
The gall-bladder was much distended* The outer surface of the 
spleen had much of the appearance displayed by the liver. The 
cavities of the thorax contained about two quarts of dropsical water. 
The lungs were soft, and their air-cells free. The heart was large, 
and bore the relaxed character which often occurs after a long-con- 
tinued laborious circulation. The coronary arteries had begun to 
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ossify. The arch of the aorta was dilated, approaching to aneurism, 
and the texture of its coats had become hard and inelastic. The 
descending aorta and the primary iliac arteries had become completely 
ossified in several parts, and were unduly dilated. From the facts 
here adduced, it may be considered, that the diseased structure of the 
liver, and of the heart, and its principal arteries, led to the dropsy of 
the chest, which might be the immediate cause of death, although in a 
frame so disorganized, life could not have been much longer protracted. 
Whether the disease of the liver preceded that of the heart and its 
vessels, or the contrary, and whether they were distinct diseases, and 
which of these led most decidedly to the fatal event, are subjects for 
uncertain speculation.' 
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LETTERS TO AND FROM THE AUTHOR 



LETTER I 



To a Friend, 



«799 



You, and many other of my friends, were informed of my motives for 
quitting my native country, and residing some few years abroad : till 
more peaceable times should again render that country to me what it 
once was ; admirable for its general industry, manners, and morality ; 
and undisturbed by the suspicions and persecutions, with which other 
countries were, and too often stiU continue to be, afflicted. Nothing 
but the strange terror which had seized the public mind could have 
engendered that spirit of individual rancour so foreign to the English 
character, which suddenly spread through the nation ; and nothing 
but the stupor of mind, under such an impulse, could have made me 
suspected as one of the heads of the abominable Hydra, to extirpate 
which every Englishman was summoned. The fear was itself ridicu- 
lous : but, in their consequences, such fears have been fatal to many 
a worthy man. 

1 cannot recollect thesie things unmoved r neither can I hear various 
false reports of my being obliged to quit England, and of my not being 
suiferecf to return, without wishing that those who give them credit 
may be undeceived* My departure from England was voluntary ; as 
is my absence. I cannot live in danger from Laws which I have not 
violated, or power with which I do not contend. I carefully shun 
the acrimony of political dispute, and the circles in which it is 
indulged. To the utmost of the little ability I have, it is my desire 
to inform, with the hopes of benefiting mankind ; and this end cannot 
be attained by making them angry. In action, heart, and principle, 
I am, or would become, the friend of man. The only enemy I 
encounter is error % and that with no weapon but words : my constant 
theme has been, let it be taught, not whipped. 

The letters I mean to address to you are intended for the public ; 
and of these facts I wish the public to be informed and reminded. 
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You must not, therefore, be surprised that I speak of them in this 
place. Whatever fable may invem, or creduhty beiieve, I pledge my 
veracity to the world, that what I have above said is literally true : 
and may the world treat my memory with that ignominy, which a 
falsehood &o solemn and gratuitous would deserve, if I prevaricate. 

Avoiding the pursuit of this painful subject, the busy memory 
recurs to another, equally ungrateful : I did not quit the circle of 
friends, in whose intercourse 1 found so much benefit, and took so 
much delight, but with the bitterness of regret, I could not sit in 
apthy ; and see the few effects I had collected become the scattered 
prey of brokers and dealers ; and chiefly my library, on which so 
much of my money and time had been bestowed, squandered, twenty 
and more books in a lot : several of them individually of greater 
worth than the price paid for the whole. It seemed the dissolution 
of my social life ; and something like the entrance into a wild and 
savage state. What multitudes of such thoughts did my afflicted 
heart suffer without giving them utterance! It would but have 
communicated and increased affliction, 

I wish not to dwell on these dark parts of the picture. Who quits 
the country of his fathers without a sigh ? Yet, who journeys for- 
ward to lands unexplored without hopes of strange and unexpected 
pleasures ? It is a season full of apprehensive emotions^ flutterings of 
the heart, and hopes and fears too numerous to be defined. At least 
it is such to those to whom travelling is not become a habit. 

Some people have asked, why are books of travel so much read ? 
It is because they are so often entertaining. Customs, when they 
di^er but little from our own, seldom fail to excite our surprise, our 
laughter, or our contempt. Without crossing the seas, a man who has 
the faculty of noticing the remarkable, the whimsical, and the absurdt 
IB his daily walks at home, never faiJs to entertain, if he think projKrr 
to narrate and to comment ; and the traveller who wants this faculty 
of observation journeys to Httlc purpose, and is heard with little 
pleasure. He sometimes even endeavours to falsify the true reports of 
liis predecessors ; and to offer the dulness of his discernment as a 
proof of his impartiality. Thus much by way of introduction. 



LETTER II 



Let us begin our journey ; and whet your imagination to fill up the 
narrative. 

We were sufficient in number to occupy a small cabin ; and various 
reasons determined u^ to sail down the river, instead of posting by 
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land to Yarmouth. Wind and weather out of the quention, he that 
depends on the word of a captain, for the day that his vessel will be 
ready to sail, will be deceived ninety-nine times in a hundred : a week 
of additional latitude h often too little. Not thoroughly aware of this, 
we left the polite parish of Maiy-le-bone, and removed to the purlieus 
of London-Bridge. How many thanks are due to our worthy and 

hbcral friend, G^ , for the many invitations he gave us to his 

table, and the pleasant urbanity with which we were there treated. 
But these, you weH know, are not the only acts of kindness for which 
we are indebted to this free-hearted, worthy man. 

About two days before we went on board, a sudden difficulty seemed 
to start. We were told wc should be stopped at Gravesend, if we 
had not a passporL This seemed incredible : we incjuired, and some 
affirmed, and others denied the necessity of such a document. Could 
an Englishman want a passport, to go wherever his business or his 
pleasure might invite him, within the British domains, or to a neutral 
slate ? By many the idea was scouted, and as it proved, justly. Yet 
others were so positive in affirming the reverse, t|iat I thought it 
prudent, for full security, to go to Gravescod, and inquire. 

It happened to be at the hour when the tide served, and the 
common passage-boats were ready to sail ; and, as this waa a cheap, 
an expeditious, and to me a novel conveyance, it was in every sense 
acceptable. Those who have made the experiment, know with what 
solicitationa they have been invited to step on board first one boat 
and then anotlier. On this occasion, it happened that the Queen 
Charlotte, and the Prince of Wales, were rivals : but, aa I was first 
harangued by the orator of the Charlotte, and had no other pre- 
ponderating motive, the right seemed to be in her ; and I was 
escorted, with great eagerness and civility, to my seat, 

I had heard so much of Gravescnd passengers, and the peculiar 
rhetoric in which they indulge, that I thought it probable they would 
detect something ridiculous in the cut of my coat, the colour of my 
hair, or some other feature or appurtenance about me. I was not 
deceived. The shortsightedness that obliges rac to wear spectacles, 
has often subjected me to the derision of the working community ; 
who never suspect there can be a rational motive for walking the 
streets with what tliey generally regard as a badge of supreme folly. 
I had not taken my place five seconds, before I saw the leer and the 
wink go round. The weather being fine, every body was on deck ; 
and the assumed gravity of my look, at first checked risibility. But 
the pause was short. An impudent fellow opposite to me, looking in 
ray face, said — *Thc next time 1 go to court, 1 will get a saddle for 
my Dosc; because 1 sec it is all the go.' — 'You had better get a 
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handle to your hat,' said the man at the helm, whose invitation to 
come on board I had fblJowed ; and who therefore, I suppose, thought 
proper to be my chaimpioo. My aGsaitant knew his man ; aod, 
without noticing this retort continued. — ^ I *]1 ask my granny to leave 
me her barnacles. Pray, Sir, how many candles may you see in the 
dark, when only one is lighted?' *How many fools did you meet, 
when you last dipt your pate in a pail of water ? Who gave you that 
coarse net-work, to cover your face ? Why did not you ask your 
wife to wash it before you came out ? ' f The man was scarred with 
pock-marks, and the river tar continued.] * You 're a pretty fellow 
to hoist the shng-flag ! Where did you learn gull shooting ? you are 
an apt scholar ! You could eat a giblet-pye before you could spell 
goose *♦♦♦*.' Enough of these vulgar but merry kind of combats. 
Would that the well-bred duellist were as harmless ! 

I believe it was here I first remarked one of the many sujjeratitious 
habits of seamen ; that of whistling for a wind. I find it is common 
to them al! ; from the captain to the cabin-boy* The day was more 
calm than either the passengers, or the hoat-men wished ; and, to 
beguile the time, a man sang the beautiful ballad of Black-Eyed 
Susan. Having ended, another told us a tragical tale, which the 
song 00 doubt had brought to memory. 

The mate of a ship had a sweetheart ; who came on board the 
evening he was to sail. She was a pretty girl, and deeply affected. 
Her love was strong, or rather violent. Having drawn him aside, 
she told him, if they jiarted, she was certain they should never meet 
again ; and that she had not the power to leave the ship* He 
remonstrated on the impossibility of her stay ; but she could listen to 
nothing but her passion, fears, and forebodings. She wept, intreated, 
went on her knees ; and, if he would but consent, said she would 
hide herself in the forecastle, till the ship should be under way. 
The mate, who could not comply, at length reproved and left her in 
anger ; while she threatened her own destruction. He went below ; 
and, not seeing her when he returned on deck, he concluded she was 
gone. Alas ! the poor agitated, and despairing creature, had thrown 
herself over-board. She had done it unseen ; and the mate, im- 
mediately afterward perceiving that the boat in which she came was 
waiting, began to inquire : but no one knew what was become of her. 
He recollected her proposition to hide herself, and went in search : 
certain, as he bup|X}scd, she had made the attempt. She was no 
where to be found : his alarm increased ; his cheeks became pale. 
One man said * he had heard something fall into the water ; and to 
be sure it must be she. Who knew but she might have been throwD 
over-board ? ' Suspicions arose : the pallid hue and wild terror of 
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the poor mate, gave theiti strength : he was takeo into custody, tried 
for the supposed murder, and in great danger of suffering death ; so 
strong did the circumstances against him appear to be, in the opinion 
of his judges. One witnefis, however, was very clear in his testi- 
mony, that he saw the mate go under hatches, and Icare the deceased 
on the deck ; that he likewise saw him return ; and that it was 
doriDg this interval, the accident must have happened : for that he 
and others had accompanied the mate in his search to 6nd her. 
Thus the positive and accurate evidence of this witness, saved his 
shipmate from an ignominious death. 

The life of a man, in a court of law, depends upon a breath. 
Remember it, you who sit in judgment on the lives of your fellow 
creatures ! 

Another told us how his cabin-boy (he was himself a sea-captain] 
jumped over-board in a rough sea, to recover a mop ; which he had 
accidentally let fall. He succeeded; but it was at the risk of his 
life. * I asked him,' said the captain, * how he came to do such a 
thing? and the little hell-spawn told me, "he was afraid I should 
giv^ him ihe cat\ if the mop had been lost," — I '11 give it you to 
some tune, lubber, said I, if you do such a thing again.' — So much 
for 3 captain's humanity. This is no bad instance of the general 
d»potism exercised on board of ships. 

Fine writing will object to the coarseness of phraseology in this 
letter ; and, under other circumstances, I would not give fine writing 
such cause of complaint : but,, were it changed in this place, we should 
no longer be in company with sea-captains and passengers from 
Billingsgate in a Gravesend boat. 



LETTER 111 



Wc parted during a calm, in my last ; but remember we are not yet 
at Gravesend. In wit, vulgar or refined, puns are more frequent 
agents than wits generally suppose. Hearing a child cry in a woman's 
arms, a sailor exclaimed — ' So ! We have a squall : we shall soon 
have a breeze.' — * Yes,' replied a second, * I hope another hand will 
be put to the bellows.' 

It so happened that the punster was a prophet. The sails swelled ; 
and the steersman told us * we could not hnvc a better wind, if we 
had bought one,* To which another added — * he wished he could 
find the way to the weathcr-oflice.* 

I doubt [f there be a nation existing more skilful and alert, on the 
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water, than the English. The Thames in particular, has vefisela bo 
numerous, and of such various kinds, riding and traversing its waves 
in aych endless directions, that the unaccustomed eye is confused in 
its attempts to distinguish and individualize the moving multitude. 
Ships, snows, brigs, sloops, cutters, barges, lighters, boats, vessels of 
every form and size, and from all regions of the Earth ! My heart 
beat, while I watched the dexterity with wliich they mutually 
shunned the shocks, that at every returning moment, threatened 
each other with overBctling. Of this we were once in danger. 
The steersman of a heavy barge, had his attention called away, 
perhaps not three-seconds, from his duty; and it was with the 
utmost exertion, and presence of mind, that the active fellows on 
board the Charlotte kept her from running foul of the barge. The 
danger past, they were enraged; and began to rale the barge-man; 
who, angry with and ashamed of himself, bade them in a surly tone 
* mind their own business,' * You don*t mind yours,' aptly retorted 
one of them. * I *11 be damned if you arc he that set the Thames 
on lire.' 

I was not a littJe amused by an itinerant bookseller, one of the 
passengers ; who opened his pocket, and spread his wares upon deck : 
and, to astonish and invite customers, among other things, exhibited a 
small quarto, on botany, with coloured plates ; which, he told us, was 
for a mrpr'u'tng learned gentleman, at West Thurrock. ( Apropos of 
Thurrock. All book-men are addicted to etymology. Pray was 
this the rock of the gothic god, Thor?) Among his literary 
treasures was a sixpenny description of the passage, by water, from 
London to Gravesend ; by the erudite Biblio|>o!e Pocock, of the 
latter place : from which, if you have the patience to read it, you 
may discover how many reaches, or windings, are in this trajcct. 
Pillaging this boatman's history, and pointing to the shore, our 
sagacious tradesman told us, 'all those houses were built in one 
day's time.' The prevaricating knave ought to have given a different 
emphasis ; and have said " in one iLty^s time." But wit was always 
a shuffling fellow, and seldom a friend to truth.' The hawker's 
jocularity, from the same source, was next exerted on a church, of 
which we had a prospect : which he said was as light by night as it 
was by day ! Of the truth of which quaint pun the inventor had 
no doubt. Yet the unvarying force of gravitation is not perhaps 
absolutely certain. But I am now getting out of my depth ; and will 
therefore hasten on shore to Gravesend. In despite of the noble 
stream that washes the banks, this said Gravesend is a dirty, dis- 
agreeable place ; and for pitiful extortion unrivalled. If you have 
but little money in your purse, or if you feel indignation or sorrow, 
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at beholding nuo in the daily practice of petty thefts till the confiimed 
habits makes him believe thieving to be justice, and necessary to hi« 
happiness, arrange your affairs, so as to make but a short stay at 
Gravesend. It was my good fortune to remain there only one night* 
My journey was unnecessary : no pass was required. But of this I 
was ignorant. The expense and trouble were trifling, the characters 
and scene of action new, and the pain of uncertainty was relieved. 
And now thank your benignant stars, that you have escaped from a 
Gravesend-boat, and have only paid so trifling a tax on good sense, 
and good manners. The potentate of the North, at whose breath all 
things shake, having honoured a ptcht by his presence, issued an 
edict, commanding that it should no longer remain a paltry yatcht, 
but become a glorious frigate. Peter was not so great as Paul ; for 
Peter could only change a brown loaf into Banbury mutton. 



LETTER IV 



And now comes the day of departure : and now farewel for a time 
to London, that hive of souls ; itself the soul of Britain, the seat of 
action, the city of great events ! Farewel to many pleasures, and to 
many pains ! to friends in whom the heart delighted ! to foes that 
persecuted they knew not why ! we go in search of better days. 

Before wc embark, suffer me to make an observation, and tell a 
story. Fortune is a capricious jade; she flics from those who 
pursue ; and pursues those who shun her. The remark is old ; but 
not, I believe, the tale to which it leads. 

In the town of Halberstadt, not long ago, there lived a unoer, 
remarkabic for having been made enormously rich against his wilL 
During the seven years* war, the French, being at this place, had 
collected all the cattle in the environs, the skins of which they had 
to sell. The tanners of Halberstadt had but tittle power to buy, one 
alone excepted. To him the French applied ; but, not understanding 
speculation after a certain quantity, he absolutely refused any more. 
Conquerors are not to be trilled witli j and finding that their per- 
Buasiona, which indeed were numberless, could not prevail, they 
resorted to the argumcntum baculinum^ and the tanner was at last 
beat into compliance. It was however under the condition that the 
other unners would, at a fair price, lend him their tan-pits ; and for 
this the argumentative French very readily undertook. The tanners 
were summoned, reftised, and the rhetoric of the bastinado was again 
employed. It was resistless ; the tanners let out their tan-pits. The 
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tanner, who bought the hides at one-sixth of their value, parted with 
the dollars he had been so desirous to retain ; and, in a few years 
afterward, became the wealthiest tanner in Germany. 

1 wiil give you another example of the caprice of this said Madam 
Fortune. 

In Germany there are (otteries of various construction. Of one 
of these the law is, that he who draws a first prize, a second, and a 
third, shal! the fourth time be one of the ftve that are lo draw for the 
capital lot of I know not how many thousand dollars. A cooper, 
who loved to tap the barrels he hooped, bought a ticket, which came 
up a prize once, twice, and thrice j but the foolish fellow was thirsty; 
and being offered drink for the present, and money to buy more for a 
fortnight to come, he could not resist the temptation, and sold his 
ticket, which was a fourth time the fortunate number. He comforted 
himself with his can ; and made a second venture, with exactly the 
same good and ill success. To another man this would have been 
horribly vexatious j but the jovial cooper let it pass ; and when the 
next lottery came, made another purchase. The third time it had 
arrived at the third suge of winning, and he was again on the point 
of parting with his chance. By something of persuasion, and some- 
thing of force, the reckless fellow was prevented. * Fortune,' said 
his friends, or perhaps his wife, though this m the kind of husband a 
wife knows least how to manage, * Fortune absolutely persecutes you 
to accept her favours: why do you so perversely cast them from 
you ? * For once the sot heard reason ; and the doctrine of chances 
proved how dangerous it is to lay the long odds ; for the cooper's 
ticket again gained the great prize. 

From us Fortune is flying; and we are now in pursuit. The 
sequel will shew how perverse a jade she is, and how determined not 
to be overtaken. 

On the first of July, 1799, we went on board the Kennet, Captain 
Thomson, All was confusion, all hurry. Barges, loaded with pro- 
digious bales, lay beside her ; a dozen men were straining every 
nerve to raise them over her side, and stow them between her ribs. 
It excited attention and surprise to see these cumbrous packs wedged 
with such contrivance as scarcely to leave a vacancy. Every thing 
that suppleness of limb, thews, sinews and muscular force could effect, 
was in continual exertion. The vessel was to fall down the river 
the next tide; which seemed incompatible with the labour to be 
performed. 

With what additional wonder do I recollect scenes like these in my 
native country, having compared them with the inattention I since 
have witnessed. Here every man was active and intelligent ; and 
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one e?en supremely above the rest. Indeed k was prodigious. He 
was the mate j he directed the whole ; his eye was every where ; 
and his arm seemed to work miracles. He was full six feet high ; 
and when the ponderous load seemed to defy their collected strength, 
he came, applied his giant force, and, at the first pull, it began to 
move. His agility was no less suq>risiiig, and almost irreconcilable 
to such bulk ; for his wrist would doubly measure that of an ordinary 
man. His undertitanding was equal to his bodily power ; he instantly 
saw what was wrong, and the way in which it was to be rectified. 
Give but his faculties another circle of action, and an epic poet might 
have made this man his hero : yet he was but the mate of a ship, 
subject to a captain who, though ao fcMjl, was far indeed from his 
equal ; and when I asked him if he did not mean to be a captain 
himself, answered with a sigh—* I wish, Sir,. I may ever have so 
much good fortune.' 

In what a traverse and frequently ludicrous manner doeB accident 
arrange the place and ofBce of man, and the affairs of this poor 
world ! 

The mate's name was Baird ; and he and his commander were 
both Scotchmen. In the invoice, he was written captain, and the 
captain supercargo ; a falsehood to which the in&mous practice of 
pressing has given birth ; a mate, like a foremast man, being liable 
to be pressed. 

When I came on board, and «aw the work that was still to do, 
I concluded it was impossible it should be accomplished. The 
mate himself doubted, but hojjed, and worked like legion. Yes j 
we were at Gravescnd the next day, where we were examined at the 
Alien Office ; and on the evening of the third, anchored at the 
No re. 

The ocean was before us j the evening was calm ; the expanse 
vast ; the shores of Essex and of Kent were to the right and left ; and 
the fleet with which we were to sail, with our convoy, and the admiral's 
ship that guards the Nore, were all in view. The silence that 
reigned waa suddenly interrupted by the eight o'clock bell, that riing 
from vessel to vessel ; and, much more agreeably, by the admiral's 
military band. We were at a proper distance; and the music ^came 
60 softened to our ears that it was delightful. 

The captain went on board our convoy ; received his sailing in- 
structions i and the next morning the fleet, about thirty in number, 
was under weigh. 

Owing to the closeness with which the ship was stowed, the decks 
were so belumbered, that it required the catlike activity of a sailor to 
pass, without a fall, to tlie forecastle. I supposed they were so to 
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continue. How much was I mistakea ! No aooner was the business 
of setting the sails performed, than the active Baird began a clearance. 
All handa were at work; the hatches ^opened; room for stowage 
stilt was to be found ; cables were coiled ; and, in less than half an 
hour, no signs of disorder or incumbrance were to be seen* In 
some things, how full of caution is a sailor! How active is he, 
and how orderly on the approach of storm or battle 1 What con- 
tradictions are there in his habits ! The least appearance of defect in 
his shrouds, braces, or rigging, must be repaired : his decks must be 
daily washed; to every thing that regards the safety of the ship, the 
strictest attention must be paid. He must not sleep more than four 
hours at a time, and never soundly : the least alarm must bring him 
upon deck. His eye must alternately be upon the watch ; his ap- 
prehension of danger must never cease. Meanwhile, his own con- 
venience is utterly neglected. Being at sea, he puts on any dirty or 
ragged jacket, steeps upon boards or ropes, and feeds on the coarsest 
fare. Our cook was half covered with grease and tar ; his hands 
were uncommonly large, and chapped ; and he washed his dishes 
with a cable's end* It often happens that the sailor^s beef is half 
putrid, his butter and cheese the same; his biscuits swarming witli 
maggots; and his water stinking. To this he is sonietimes by 
necessity reduced j and the landsman is astonished at the habits which 
Bitch hard necessities have taught. But a voyage to Hamburgh is 
seldom of so much severity ; and the pampered passenger as seldom 
goes to sea unprovided. 



LETTER V 



Our convoy was sluggish, and we were off the Norfolk coast on the 
fifth. We gave it some few parting sighs, remembering the relations 
and friends that were there ; and who, perhaps, had they known the 
incident, would have brought down their telescopes, to have taken 
a last view. Was it affection or vanity that gave me this thought ? 
Let it be permitted to hojM? the best. 

He that makes a voyage and meets with no adventures, using the 
common phrase, must he greatly in or greatly out of luck ; unless 
indeed we suppose him fast asleep, which, with the convenience of 
a close carriage, is the way that most travelJers see the world. A 
watchman, shut up in his box at midnight, without the aid of his 
candle and lantern, sees it as well* We were willing to keep awake, 
and were not in want of Btimulanta. I had been to sea before more 
than once, yet had rumberless things to remark : especially as I had 
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prize once more on board of the &hip lo which he belonged In 
triumph, 

A rash action, when succesafd, never faiJa to be admired. To 
people who Hvc on ."jhore, the remarks, language, and adventures of 
mariners are often amusing. The answers, however, which the latter 
return to passengers, are frequently surly, and expressive of contempt. 
Sailors, I assure you, are as pragmatic, and full of pedantry, in their 
way, as any Doctor the Univeraities can afford. Men arc alwaya 
surprised at, and diverted by each other's ignorance ; forgetting their 
own. 

The seaman, however, has a feature common to us all; he is 
pleased with those who will listen to his complaints. One of our men 
told me how long he had served on board a man of war, the suffer- 
ings he there endured, and painted the despotism of naval officers, in 
the anecdotes he related. A Captain, who perhaps had read Cul- 
pepper, or some such erudite author, thought proper to physic his 
crew regularly once a month ; and to take care the doseii he pre- 
scribed were actually swallowed. This was not all; if the men 
were sick afterwards, they were put in the bilboes, to convince them 
they were well ; and one poor fellow, who was extremely weak, waa 
flogged for not running fast enough up the shrouds. 

Another of these commanders having given a man three dozen 
lashes on the starboard of the vessel, ordered him two dozen more 
on the larboard ; that, as he said, one side might not Jaugh at the 
other. 

The man cited many more incidents of a like kind ; adding, that 
when on board a king's ship, he many a time wished himself dead. 
Observe, I can only be answerable for my own veracity ; I faithfully 
repeat what I was told. 

I shall be equally accurate in what I am going to relate ; though 
it is on a subject which some naturalists have treated as absurd. The 
Captain and Mate of the Kennet, had both navigated the Coast of 
Norway, the Northern Ocean, and the Atlantic i and I questioned 
tbem concerning the Kraken. They neither of them pretended to 
have seen this supposed stupendous monster of the waters : but they 
immediately expressed their firm conviction of its existence. I asked 
their reasons ; and they affirmed it had been twice seen within the 
last four years. 

The first instance they cited was that of a Captain coming from 
Archangel, or Greenland, through the Atlantic; who was surprised 
at the appearance of rocks unknown to the chart of mariners, and 
tmmt^iately ordered out his boat, to have them examined ; mean- 
while the Krakcn, that is, the imaginary rocks, disappeared, and 
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truth, dcBervcB attention* The waves in the Western Ocean are 
sometimes »o oily, from dead whales, as tt is imagined, that they are 
not much disturbed by a brisk gale. The sailor's brisk gale, observe, 
by you and me would be called a high wind. 



LETTER VI 



Remember I left you in a gale at uea, and a high wind on shore: 
but what would you think of a stiflF breeze ? I heard one described 
by a sailor, who swore that it shaved him ; that he could not keep 
hia hair safe on hia head ; and that it made the ship sneeze. His 
metaphors, and the composure with which he spoke of a tempest, 
that to a landsman would have been so full of terror, were amusing. 

Our voyage was performed by the aid of gentle gales ; and we got 
in view of Heligoland on the morning of the 9th. Being now out 
of danger from an enemy, the ships were aUowed to part company, 
and each make the best of her way. To people weary of the qualms 
and inconveniences of a sea-voyage, and impatient to arrive at the 
place of their destination, with the latent hope of unknown pleasures 
from unknown sources, this was welcome news. The Captain was 
teazed with our questions i and we were much disappointed to find 
there was little hope we should yet see Hamburgh, within four and 
twenty hours. 

It was late in the day before we arrived at the red buoy, where 
usually the pilot comes on board. We now entered the Elbe, the 
navigation of which is both difEcult and dangerous, ii circumstances 
are unfavourable; and I could not but admire and most sincerely 
applaud the precautions taken for safety, and augur favourably of the 
industry and understanding I should iind in Hamburgh. These, 
however, are the labours of sea-faring men ; and such are the dangers 
of the waters, that sailors, who speaking of them as a class, are far 
from being the most intelligent, exert very sagacious means to guard 
against these dangers. The apparent width of the Elbe is great ; 
but the bed of the navigable channel is comparatively small: buoys 
therefore have been placed, and distinguished by colour and number- 
ing, to mark out the course of the stream, which winds exceed- 
ingly. 

The eye of the traveller is always caught by those objects which 
differ greatly from such as he has been accuHtomed to see ; and the 
appearance of our pilot was to us highly original. His figure was 
dimtQUtivc, yet so bundled up in jackets and breeches, that it waa 
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swelled out to a very respectable bulk. His breeches, far from being 
small clothes, were large and loo8e, and had pockets, or rather 
paunches, at the sides, in which he put his pijKr, his tobacco, his bread 
and cheese, and other necessaries. I suppose he wore half a dozen 
pair ; for he unbuttoned three, with great unconcern, before us all, to 
come at a fourth. His face was thin, his forehead contracted, his 
chin peaked, hiB nose large, hts mouth wide, his teeth black and 
decayed, and his eyes small and red. Having given his directions, 
as soon as he had leisure he dressed, or rather undressed himself, that 
he might look respectably before the bdtcs ; that is, he pulled off two 
jackets, the first exceedingly thick and weatlier proof, two pair of 
trowsers, and his boots, which hung loose about his legs. He then 
appeared in a grey damask doublet, made probably from his great 
grandmother's hohday gown, long quartered shoes, and a pair of 
pewter single-tongLied buckles, extravagantly large, and diamond cut. 
He had a gigantic kind of sleeve-button to fasten his waistband, and 
another of the same form but less, at his shirt collar ; these, by their 
embossing, equalled his buckles in splendour : and in his now reduced 
size, he accurately resembled the wooden men cut in Dutch toys. I 
found amusement in studying this figure, it being the first of the kind 
I had seen. His language was low Dutch, but he spoke broken 
English ; and I endeavoured to make him talk : but as he knew 
nothing, he could say nothing. The office of pilot frecjuently requires 
great presence of mind, activity, and courage : this man had certainly 
no such qualities. 

Under his guidance, however, we entered the Elbcj and the 
shores of Holstein on the left, and Hanover on the right, began to 
close upon us. I know not when or how it came there, but the 
picture I had in my mind of Holstein, was that of one of the rude 
and naked countries of the North ; and I felt surprise as we approached 
its banks to see them frequently adorned with houses built of brick, 
and the gable ends painted green. This, however, as I afterwards 
found, is by no means the general style of building in that province ; 
but it appears that men every where take delight in having pleasant 
habitations on the banks of rivers. At this prt of the Elbe the 
left hand shore had a flat and low appearance ; while in Hanover we 
could see, not mountains, for there are none in these parts of Germany, 
but high lands, I know not why, but the traveller appears to have a 
latent expectation that cveiy thing which he is to see, is to be unUke 
every thing he has seen ; and is almost disappointed to rtnd that trees 
arc trees, and that the banks of rivers, in foreign countries, are as 
verdant as those of his native land. It is true, there are in reality 
marking differences ; but these must be sought for in the minuter 
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parts, and not in the grand features of Nature ; some few and singular 
instances excepted. 

The lilbe cannot be navigated in the dark j for the buoys and pilot 
marks c;mnot be discerned ; and at twilight we cast anchor. At this 
the sailors did not repine ; it was a neccaeity to which they knew they 
must submit ; but we, impatient passengers, heard with regret that 
the wind blew peculiarly fresh and fair. In the middle of the night 
it strengthened, and opposed the tide ; in consequence of which the 
waves rose, and the ship rolled violently. Doors flew open, boxew 
and bottles tumbled from their places, and there was a great clatter in 
the cabin. It seemed strange to be so much disturbed, having now 
jKissed the eea, and safely arrived in the river. Trifles, to which we 
are imaccustomed, excite surprise. 



LETTER VII 

The anchor was weighed as early as possible; for it was still doubt- 
ful whether we should arrive at Hamburgh before the close of day. 

According to regulation, the pilot from the red buoy has a right 
only to proceed to a certain distance ; after which another^ if he be in 
readiness, comes on board and takes charge of the ve&sel. Our little 
man was very anxious in his hopes that a successor would not appear ; 
and that he should have the whole profit of proceeding to Hamburgh. 
But he was disappointed. At the proper station his rival came ; and 
he returned. The second pilot was no less characteristic in manner 
and appearance than the first ; though very different. His dress, 
indeed, was nearly the same ; but instead of the insignificance of the 
former, he had an assuming deportment ; which, agreeing with the 
costume, made me imagine I was actually in company with ancient 
Pistol. With hia pipe in his mouth, his wide, straddling gait, and his 
hands in his breeches' side-pockets» commanding with a kind of bluff 
authority, and speaking a half unintelligible jargoii, the picture was 
almost complete. His son was with him ; a young boy, the liketie«6 
and the ape of his father. The decayed state of this man's teeth, 
made me conjecture that smoaking might be a principal agent in pro- 
ducing this defect ; which I afterwards found to be common among 
the Germans. 

This man, however, had activity in his profession; and it was 
fortuoatc that he, instead of the former, was our pilot: for, in going 
up the river, bad not he and all the crew strongly exerted themselves, 
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wc might have been run down by the sluggish neglect of a Dane ; 
which danger we escaped with great difficulty. 

As we proceeded, the appearance of the opposite shores considerably 
varied ; we lost sight of the distant high lands in Hanover, and saw 
nothing but a dead and low flat ; while the Holstein bank became 
elevated, the number of the green-ended houses increased, and the 
town and fortificaitonR of Gluckstadt came in view. It is low, and 
we could see little of the palace of which our pilot vaunted. We 
discerned nothing that in the least approached magnificence ; but saw 
many things that had a charming air of rural calm and cleanliness. 
These pleasing appearances became more frequent as we approached 
Altona ; but we could not sufficiently enjoy them, for it was now 
once more the close of day. Being at Altona, we were glad, though 
surprised, to find ourselves within a gun-shot's distance of Hamburgh : 
but our joy on this occasion was short ; for we heard, with vexation, 
that the gates of Hamburgh, as well of the port as of the city, were 
regularly shut at dusk ; and that admission, even for a prince, was 
then impOEsible. 

Altona, like Hamburgh, is a seaport town ; and it may safely be 
prophesied, that at no very distant period, they will form but one 
place. The number of shipping at AJtona, was considerable, though 
smaU, when compared to those that crowded the harbours of Ham- 
burgh. But the appearance that catches the eye, and distinguishes 
these cities from all that I had before seen, was the excessive cjuantity 
of windows in the houses ; the front surfaces of which are nearly one 
half of glass, I had remarked the upper stories of certain manu- 
facturing houses in London, that have rows of windows in the same 
manner ; and inquired if the houses I now saw were all manufactories? 
It was a cjuestioo the sailors could not answer, but I afterwards found 
that every house was thus constructed. 

About nine o'clock, wc came to moorings in the river, without the 
harbour ; exceedingly mortified at being obliged to sleep another 
night on board ; knowing that every thing to give us a pleasant recep- 
tion had been prepared by our friends on shore. Expectation is 
whetted by difficulty and delay : yet expectation, without these 
stimulants, is generally too high. We were soon to be on German 
ground ; and Germany is one of the grand divisions of Europe ; 
renowned for its ancient resistance to the Roman arms, and claiming 
in modern times, not only the destructive honours of war, but a high 
rank in every department of science and belles lettres ; we should 
therefore find it jieoplcd with the learned, the polite, and the brave. 
With these, and a thousand other grateful images, wc appeased our 
impatience, and once more waited the return of day. How eager 
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IS man for the future, — how insenRible to the present! — Had he 
the power, how wouJd he iend wings to time, and wish his life 
away I 



LETTER VUl 



The momiog came, the Captain ordered out his boat, and we had 
scarcely patience to descend into it with care. The fleet that had 
arrived had to find berths in the harbour : ships must change their 
Btntions ; some to depart^ otherB to load, or unload : the boats and 
barges employed seemed atmoet as numerous as the ships them- 
selves; multitudea of the peasants that inhabit the banks of the 
Elbe, who, from necessity, are both watermen and farmers, were 
arriving, male and female, in their skiffs, to provision the devouring 
city : all was life, .ill was motion ; and we, rowing in the midst of 
the scene, had our faculties wholly absorbed by the countless 
Boveltiea that at once invaded them. The animation of the Elbe 
cannot indeed be said to equal that of the Thames : but then the 
objects were so different, and their appearance generally waa so 
uncouth and boorish, that the eye was bewildered, and unable to 
examine them individually. 

We were stopped at the entrance of the harbour by the voice of a 
sentinel, and questioned concerning who we were, and what our 
trunks contained ; but this is rather a form than a scrutiny ; for 
few ports are so fi'ee of access, or give so little trouble with respect 
to Custom-house duties, as that of Hamburg. The government of 
Hamburg, comparatively, has laid but few restraints upon trade : 
that is, it has practised fewer of the vices of finance, common, more 
or less, to all governments ; which absurdly rob, by their endeavours 
to enrich themselves. Wc landed on the VorsHnLerif at the principal 
stairs of the harbour, and were immediately struck by their in- 
convenience : they were narrow, steep, and dangerous, especially to 
persons carrying luggage. The krahn^khrrs^ or city porters, 
perceiving we were English, and unacquainted with the place, 
pressed their service upon us, which we eagerly enough accepted ; 
and having landed our trunks on the quay, one of them went for a 
coach, and another for a car, to remove us and our effects. We 
intreated them to make haste, which they proraiscd ; and though 
they kept us waiting in vexation above half an hour, they might still 
be said to keep their word : as Germans, they were quick- We had 
indeed heard much of the inflexible phlegm of this people, but as yet 
we were novices in its practical eifccts. While we stood watching 
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gi2cd tt and gxnng, tbe appea»BCr of tfaoce 
to Mil and oon to tbcm, anoog odier tlungt tliat J l li act e d 
were two wa^gOQ^ if thcj Bxigkt «» be caUcd* tlttt met ; and 
thoi^ llie rtreet, ■pcakiag of Habos, was toknfalj wide^ ooold 
acmodv dbk* Each was drawn b^ fov nonc% two afafUii^ 
the dnver ridlog oo the near or left haiid shaft-hone i each had tamr 
wheels, mtd not two feet braad at the hotum, thoc^ both were 
Qocomfiiooljr loag, the axl e-ii e ei y roj e c ted above a foot oo each 
^e ; in short, Dothbg coold be more HI ooostractcd for tommg aad 
passing in narrow streets Tbe coDTenie&ce which would hare 
fesolted from their smaU width, was wholly destio}^ by the pro> 
jecting axJe-trees ; the rope harness was so long, and tbe horses drew 
at siich a distance from each other, as at once to employ the »pace of 
drawing abreast, and what was nearly snificient to hare drawn length- 
wayst This, added to the length of the waggon, the awkwardness 
of the drivers, and the lazy unconcern with which they sat sid 
looked, when they had embarrasfied each other, before they deter- 
mined bow they would act, combining and harmooizbg with other 
appearances around us, immediately gave birth to much surmise and 
meditatioD on national character. It was heighteDed too by the 
contents of one of the waggons, which was loaded with the filth and 
ordure of the city, as offeosiTe almost to the sight as to the smell. 
Let US ootf howcrer, be too hasty in our conclusions, the detail of 
£icts as they arise will best explain the real stale of things: in- 
diTidoally they may mislead, but collected and compared, they most 
elucidate. 

It is true the next I have to relate is of the unfaTOurable kind. 
Three of rhe krahnx'ubert harnessed themselves to the car that drew 
our luggage ; the disunce they had to take it might be six or seven 
hundred yards, and a porter in London would willingly have done 
the whole work for three shillings ; but their demand was twelve. 
It is true three of them thought proper to employ themselTes, 
and they rendered that which might hare been easy and expeditious, 
laborious and slow. Neither was their demand complied with ; 
one third was abated : but then they supposed themselves paid no 
more than their due, and were dissatisfied that strangers were not 
taxed higher. It is said indeed, and I suppose truly, that through- 
out Germany labour is no where so extravagantly paid as in 
Hamburg : but a comparative estimate of the rate of labour is 
much wanted ; for it is a subject on which there are many and 
gross mistakes. Id proportion as the inhabitants of the country are 
ignorant, labour is supposed to be cheap : the very reverse is generally 
the truths 
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To Mr. Fretman^ 

Bath, 

Sir, I had otice the pleasure of receiTing a very humane and 
sensible letter from you on the part of my father. After the 
character he has given of you, I do not wonder at it. Benevolence 
and wisdom frequently are, and ought always to be united. I am 
now to address you on his behalf. He informs me he is indebted to 
you to the amount of ten pounds, which was lent to him in necessity, 
and which I aasure you is remembered by him with gratitude : it is 
an affair, that if I am not mistaken, does honour both to you and 
him. He is very anxious to have you satisfied that you shall not 
Buffer for your generosity. I have it not in ray power without 
great inconvenience to discharge the debt just at present, though 
it \% a burthen which I wish to take from my father. I ahatl 
be enabled within this year, that is, at the beginning ts^i next 
November, to pay it. I am secretary to a society which allows mc 
that sum; and which, if you will accept of my note, or a draft 
payable at that time, shall be appropriated to this use. I shall be 
glad if you will favor me with a line respecting the affair, and after 
begging you will accept my most sincere thanks for the obligations I 
owe you on my father's account, take the liberty to subscribe 
myself, &c. 

January 9, 1779. 

To Mr. Rkhard Hughes* 

BarnstapU. 

Sir, I shall execute with pleasure any little commands you will 
please to favour me with, and beg you will not suppose it any 
obligation. I have enquired concerning a first singer, but hear of 
none except Mr. Cubit, I have not applied to him, because I am 
told he has been with you l>efore, and that he seldoms visits one 
company twice. If you want a capricious hoyden, who values 
herself upon her character and virtue, yet walks about the town 
in men's clothes, with a long stride, and a fierce cocked hat ; who 
has more spirits, and as many antics as an ape or a tumbler ; who 
is a coquet tbis minute, and a prude the next ; raps out a great 
oatji now, and anon reads you a lecture upon propriety and 
decorum ; talks to herself, at herself, of herself, and never for 
five minutes together upon any other subject ; who affects the girl, 
and whose wrinkles are as apparent as her vanity; who yet 
does every manager she is with, considerable service, by the 
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Bingularity of her character, atid the free airB she giTca herself 
among the men ; who on the stage, has considerable merit in 
brcechea' parts, coquets, etc., but who will be Wall and Moon- 
shine, or haunt you both sleeping and waking ; in short, if you want 
a person who is scntiniental, dissipated, reserved, obliging, talkative, 
sullen, laughing, pouting, and all in less time than I could copy this 
period : who baa many indications of strong sense, and more of absolute 
in&anity : whose heart would direct her to do right, but whose vanity 
will not permit her : I say, if such a person pleases you, then take 

Mrs. H . If you suspect me of pique or ill-nature while I have 

been painting this picture, you wrong me. I have not, nor is it 
probable I ever should again have, occasion to associate with Mrs. 
H— — . If she should say it were a bad likeness, I will mend the 
copy when she mends the original. We have a new afterpiece of 
Mr. SherJdan'K coming out this evening, * The Critic,' from which we 
expect great things. Pray give my best respects to Mrs. Hughes, 
and believe me to be sincerely yours, 

T. H, 
Oct. 30/A, 1779. 

Tq Mr. Hokroft, 

My dear Father, I am glad the trifle I sent coine safe to hand. 
Mr. Freeman's receipt is sufficient. You did not mention whether 
Mr. Freeman still continues your friend, I wish you would be 
kind enough to let me know whether you have all your garden 
ground, and your bed of asparagus still, and what you chiefly depend 
on for your livelihood. Let me beg of you not to be unhappy. 
When you can no longer make up your payments, give up your all 
and come to me. I have told you frequently, and I cannot repeat it 
too often, I will never see you want. I am afraid you think the Uttle 
I have hitherto done for you an obligation : I think I discover it in 
your letters. Let me intreai you, do not consider it in this light. 
You chcrifihed me in infancy, and I should be very wicked to sec 
you perish in age : you loved me then, and I love and reverence you 
now. I will shew you how sincere I am in my professions, the 
moment I have it in my power, I am exceedingly concerned for 
my poor mother's afflictions, I hope she endures them with patience 
and fortitude, which alone can alleviate and make them lighter. I 
waa not at home when your friends from Bath called, I should have 
been happy to have seen them, but they never came again. I hope 
you bear the burthen of old age cheerfully : nothing but indifference 
to the accidents of life can make them supportable. Life itself ie to 
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the wisest, happiest, and longest lived, ahort, uncertain, and checjiiered 
with good and evil ; a kind of dream that ends io a profound sleep. 
You are travelling towards the grave, and 1 am followiag you very 
fast, nay, posiibly may finish the journey before you ; but let us not 
be unhappy on that account : we shaJI rest from our laboursj while 
our sons and daughters io numberless succeeding generations bhall 
toil in the same steps, have the same hopes and disappointments, and 
sink at last into the same forgetfiilness* Life is an April day ; if we 
are impatient and out of humour, it is overcast with tempests, clouds, 
and rain ; but if wc bound our desires and are cheerful, sunshine and 
aerenity prevail. Mrs. Holcroft and the three little ones are all wcU, 
as are all friends, who frequently inquire after you. You would be 
delighted with the children, especially the boy, who is a fine little 
fellow, reads welh ^i^d is learning French and Latin. 



To Mr. Holcroft. 

King's Mead Square, Bath. 
My dear FArKER, I take great pleasure in hearing of your welfare, 
and that you are not likely to become unsettled again, which, if I 
had not a house to invite you to, would give me great pain to reflect 
on, more especially at your time of life, I cmnot tell you how 
much I rcBpect Mr. Freeman, he certainly must be a very benevolent, 
worthy man, and I beg you will assure him from me that he shall be 
certain not to lose the least part of the sum he has lent you : and 
that I am ready to give him my notes, if he pleases to accept of 
them, for the payment at such slated periods, as I find myself able to 
pay them at. Your property in your garden, and your own integrity, 
dear Sir, are sufficient security ; but 1 would willingly remove every 
burthen from your shoulders, as well as give Mr, Freeman every 
certainty in my power. I am every day more esteemed, and I 
believe, if I have life and healtli, there is little doubt of my success. 
I hope. Sir, you will not think rac rude in cautioning you not to be 
too eager in increasing your stock ; as by having more affairB on 
your hands than your small capita! can supply, you may easily lose 
the whole ; besides that you bring a degree of trouble and anxiety 
on your mind that your health cannot now support perhaps. I am 
exceedingly glad to hear that my mother is better, Wc are all in 
good health, our relations dine with us on Sunday, and we alwayt 
speak of you. Mr. Marsac is not arrived- My comedy is to be 
played next season. God bless you both, and make you happy. 
I am, dear father, etc. 
March iiit. 
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The work in queetion was to be a comedy, the auditor& were 
to laugh ; wtt, humour, variety of character, of manners, of 
incident, were absolute requisites for a good comedy, and aa 
entirely so as instruction and reformation from the fable and moral. 
The poet'a attention must, therefore, inevitably be divided ; he 
must bestow a part on each. If the catastrophe of my play is not 
more moral, more forcible, and more affecting, than that of any late 
production,, it is worse than any of them, because the plot has greater 
capabilities, but the nature of the work would not permit it to be as 
much BO as if it had had but one whole and undivided intention, that 
is, as if it had been a Tragedy* Do not imagine. Sir, that I am 
seized with the irritability of authorship ; whenever I am chagrined 
it will be at myself for committing errors, not at others for telling 
me of them, I am afraid there is truth in your objection, though I 
confess I have been told by some readers they were entirely at a losi 
concerning the catastrophe till it happened : but it is evident they 
either said false, or were less discerning than you* Continue, Sir, to 
tell me truth. They will not Hatter me at the Theatre. I will 
retrieve my errors where I can. I am concerned, however, Sir, at 
giving you the labour of writing, you will be in town hooh ; or at 
Petersham, I shall be proud to wait on you ; you will give me your 
opinion with greater ease : I find already it will be of much service 
to me, and I repeat, 1 think myself greatly honoured, and indebted 
to that philanthropy which could prompt you so cheerfully to the 
present undertaking. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
S^temter 4th. 

To Fuike Gnxfille, Esq, 

Sia, I have this moment received and read your last letter: 
your attention to me is not only an honour to me, but to yourself. 
Sir; it expresses the anxiety of a generous mind. I continue to 
think that your suggestion of Osborne's gratitude is 3 very happy 
improvement, and as such have endeavoured to give it al! the 
expression and force I could from the mouth of Osborne. As to 
Sir Harry, he appears to me to be so overflowing with passion, that 
is, the turn is so sudden and unexpected, and he is so affected with 
Osborne's friendship and virtue in disguise, and at the hideous danger 
he had just escaped, that, if I feel right, he cannot speak, except in 
exclamation. The diliiculty of making impassioned characters say 
neither too little nor too much is, as you observe, exceedingly great : 
and the plot frequently obliges the author to say too much ; but it 
never fails in some degree to offend. I confess. Sir, you almost 
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terrify me aboul the loss of Melissa's fortune, but I have no remedy ; 
the reason is what I gave you in our last conversation. Mr. 
Nicholson saya, were it not done, he confesses he would not do 
it ; and yet* as it Is at pre&ent managed, the effect is such that he 
caD scarcely wish it undone; nor does he seem to think there is 
much risk in it. He approved your before-mentioned hint concerning 
Oaborne's gratitude, exceedingly, and thought it very happy. I 
don't know how enough to thank you for your kind offers concerning 
the prologue ; but Mr. Nicholson is at present about one, and had 
begun it before I received your letter ; how far it may succeed in 
mine or Mr, Harris's opinion, I cannot yet predict ; but 1 am under 
no diiiagreeable concern on that subject, because I know Mr. 
Nicholson's candour and good sense so well as to be certain, should 
it not chance to be happy, he will not suffer the teast chagrin ; not to 
mention. Sir, that I should be exceedingly sorry again to subject 
your performance to the caprice, or ill taste, of others, to which I 
myself, in this business, am entirely subjected. I have not yet eeen 
Mr. Henderson : he was out of town- 

I am, &c. 

T. H. 



nth. 



e same. 



Sra, I am very much concerned at not knowing where or which 
way to remit the copy of the comedy to you, being ignorant of where 
you are, or where this may find you. I went on Tuesday with it 
into Somerset Street, but found the house entirely shut up. The 
trouble you have taken in reading and advising, demands every 
attention from me. It is to be played oo Saturday the 13th. If 
you come to town, or can instruct me how to send the comedy to 
you, I shall be happy. I assure you. Sir, you can scarcely conjecture 
the trouble and chagrin attending things of this nature ; there have 
been three epilogues written before there was one to please the 
speaker ; and at this instant, I am not certain of Unding any person 
to speak the prologue. Mr. Henderson said he could not please 
himself in it, and therefore declined it ; and Mr. Lee Lewis, to 
whom it was afterwards given, who fancies himself a wit and a 
critic, does not find opportunities enough of regaling his acquaintance 
in the upper gallery j whether he will or wiJl not speak it, is yet to 
be determined. There have been various alterations made in the 
play, and a very considerable one relative to the loss of Melissa's 
fortune, though your objection is not entirely obviated. I have 
written a speech for Sir Harry, on the effects of gaming, as consonant 
to the ideas you hinted as I couJd ; and I believe it will have a 
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charming e^ect. Your turo too for the denouement is exceedingly 
happy. I can only add, Sir, that I think myself exceedingly obliged 
to you for these favours, and shall take the earliest opportunity when 
you are in town, with your permission, of thanking you in person. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

747 iife tame, 

Sfit, I am exceedingly happy that you do not suspect me of 
ingratitude : indeed, Sir, I should detest myself had I, by my own 
neglect, treated you with the least disrespect. It would have been a 
Bymptom not only of an inflated, silly mind, but of a bad heart also. 
I repeat this, Sir« because I assure you I was very uneasy till the 
receipt of your obliging letter removed my doubts. I cannot help 
again observing to you, Sir, that the approbation of people of known 
worth and undoubted abilities is very flattering ; and I hope there 
will be nothing wrong or indelicate in saying that I feel myself 
peculiarly happy and elevated at having gained the esteem of Mr. 
and Mrs. Greville ; and I am ceruin I shall neglect no opportunity 
of endeavouring to improve a friendship so honourable to me, and^ at 
one period of my life, so seemingly incompatible- I knowt Sir, the 
most effectual mode of accomplishing this will be to do my duty in 
society, and assiduously to cultivate such talents as accident or nature 
has bestowed ufton me ; and this, Sir, is my most serious intention. 
Respecting the play, I, Sir, was never satisfied with making Sir Harry 
lose hit sister's fortune; besides that I find it is an incident in the 
tragedy of the Gamester, where, as the hero does not survive the 
dishonour, it is very proper and happy. However, as few arc 
sufficiently refined to feel properly on this occasion, it has a good 
stage effect. You can hardly conceive how great the effect of the 
denouement was on the first night, the whole house seemed taken by 
surprise; and Osborne's generous account of the reason of his 
conduct greatly heightened, or rather gave a complete finish to 
their pleasure. There is another speech, which was written in 
consequence of eome hints I received from conversing with you, 
which I think one of the best conceived in the whole play. It 
is Sir Harry's soliloquy in the fourth act, after Melissa hat put her 
fortune in his hands. I very much approve what you are pleased to 
term the niceties of verbal criticism. An exact and well regulated 
machine depends as much, if not more, upon small things, as great ; 
but still there must be vast labour and precision indeed, if no particle 
of dust insinuates itself among the cogs and wheels ; however, when 
such is discovered, it would be folly not to brush it away. The 
epilogue I wrote, and it has a good effect in speaking. The 
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curtailings have some of thera been suggested at rehearsals by the 
ficrformers, and some were my own, but the greatest pan were 
Mr. Harris*®. I dislike Sir Harry's squeezing Clara's hand, as 
much as you can do» I assure you. Sir, it was the insertion of the 
actors : and I chose rather to submit to that, and many other things 
1 disapproved, than to appear obstinate or opinionated. Mrs. 
Hofcroft desires me to assure you. Sir, she is exceedingly obliged 
by tlic kind mention you have made of her, and only wishes it were 
possible to have an opportunity of expressing her gratitude in actions 
both to you and Mrs, GrevilJe ; but this she despairs of. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
Off. 28. 

To Mr, Freeman, 

Baik. 
To a heart like mine, addicted, both by principle and constitution, to 
the glowing emotions of friendship, the philanthropy and warmth of 
sentiment so conspicuous id your letters, and prticularly in your last, 
are very acceptable. And though I have not leisure to answer you 
80 fully as I wish, nor opportunity to return those many kindnesses 
you do me, yet to be totally silent would be ungrateful. Let me 
therefore return you my most sincere thanks for all your favours, 
particularly for those done to my father : believe me. Sir, they shall 
never be forgotten. You are pleased to style yourself my friend, and 
I am proud of the appellation : the friendship of good men is not to 
be obtained upon slight and trivial terms ; they know not only their 
own worth, but that the merits or demerits of those to whom they 
apply that serious and respectful word, are in a great measure reflected 
back upon themselves ; and this m^ikcs them cautious. For my own 
part, Sir, small 33 my consequence is in this world, notliing but a 
thorough conviction of the goodness of a man's heart, could make me 
accept him for my friend. I am convinced you think in this like 
me, and I esteem your friendship, Sir, and the friendship of men like 
you too highly ever to wilfully make myself unworthy of it. Men 
who (gcI the dignity of virtue are too proud to be vicious. Excuse 
this, Sir, 1 only mean to assure you I will endeavour to equal the 
good opinioa you are pleased to entertain of me, and not to write ray 
own eulogy. 

To Mr, Freeman, 

Dear Sir, I received yours of the 25th in due course, and have 
forborne to answer it til! now, because I had not money to pay any 
part of the account before ; as soon as I go out to-day I shall pay ten 
pounds in part to Mr. Ellis, and hope to pay as much more in a few 
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weeks; should you think this too tardy, be kind enough to hint as 
much, and I will endeavour to quicken my motions. Had I any 
means of conveyance, I would send you a book just published (by 
me) in French and English, very curious, — • Memoires de Voltaire 
ecrits par lui-meme.* If you will be kind enough in your next to 
inform me who in London sends you parcels oftcnetit, I can take 
occasion now and then to send you such trifles as I have any concern 
to. We complain in London of literary envy among literary men, 
and often with reason ; but our men of letters are far behind those of 
France in that piirticular ; parties there arc as high among the learned, 
as here among politicians. Their passions are sudden, their wit keen, 
and their tongues imprudent ; all these must have exercise, and as 
they dare not, like us, talk of beheading prime ministers, tell kings 
they are fools, and regulate the affairs of nations ; they are all judges 
of wit, taste, poetry, and the belles lettres ; and much in the same 
proportion as we arc of politics : that is to say, there are a thousand 
who afiirm and dogmatize, for one who discriminates^ and judges with 
temperance and taste. Their authors of the present century, who 
have been famous, are most of them dead or old, and they themselves 
say they have little hopes from any of the rising generation : but this 
18 a common-place complaint of all ages, and I have no doubt is with- 
out foundation now as heretofore. Notwithstanding their universal 
pretensions to dispute and decide in works of wit and taste, the 
common people are very ignorant and ill-educated, insomuch that you 
will see, in the best streets of Paris, the inscriptions on the signs 
frequently misspelt ; which is matter of astonishment to an English- 
man, who seldom sees such a thing even on a village chandler's shop 
sign. I have written the above sketch in obedience to a wish 
expressed in your last ; it is hasty and slight, for I am pressed at 
present for time, as indeed I generally am. My father is at present in 
Manchester ; but he has taken a cottage in Cheshire, whither he and 
his wife are going in a few days. In his last he desired mc to give 
his kindest love and sincerest thanks to you and your family, for all 
your kindness and goodness to him ; he likewise wishes to know who 

is Mr. F 's successor, and if it is necessary he should come to 

Bath at the expiration of his lease. A line when you have leisure. 
Sir, will be very acceptable to your sincere friend, and obliged humble 
servant, T. H. 

To Mr. Profetsor Dugald Stewart, 

Dear Sir, I am ashamed of myself, I have treated too with 
seeming disrespect, by neglecting to answer your letter. This is a 
thing I should be ashamed of with any person, and especially with 
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European, when he beheld the Chinese in their own country, and in 
great numbers, did not find their fashions so absurd as he thought 
thcn:i in an engraving. He felt desperately in love with the 
Mandarine*8 daughter, soon consented to cut off his fine hair, except 
a single lock, to let his nail*, ^row, am! wear a long vest ; for without 
such condescension he found it impossible to win the affection of his 
mistress — that is, he translated himself into Chinese. Truth and 
nature are the same in all countries, but the mode of decoration varies 
in each. — This 1 hope, Madam, wil! be a sufficient apology for any 
occasional liberties I may have taken with your very estimable work j 
and which, notwithstanding, I believe few people think more highly 
of than I do, because few have studied its numerous excellences with 
such minute attention. There is a new edition now in the press, and 
I shed tears daily over the proofs as I read. I shall receive the 
h-fOT of your * Theatre d' Education,' with the respect and thanks such 
a preseott coming from such a. per&on, deserves. 

I am, Madam, &c. 

T. H. 

To Fu/ie GrfvUk^ Efq, 

Deak Sir, When I returned from Blackheath, I found your kind 
note, in which you speak in that mild and true spirit of philosophy, 
which is worthy of a liberal and philosophic mind. Proof respecting 
the subject in question (Imiinct) is not to be had. To me the 
difficulties seem less to suppose the actions of all animals the con- 
sequence of reflection, than to suppose them bTmd impulse. I care 
not a farthing, whether my opinion be right or wrong ; but while it 
u my opinion^ however weak or absurd it may be, I will never 
pretend to a conviction I do not feel : and in this I am sure to meet 
your approbation, because a contrary con4uct would be contemptible. 
A hen that has chickens, rakes up a barley-corn on a dunghill and 
stands clucking over it tiU her brood come round her. I could as 
soon suppose this an action of instinct, viz. an action without an 
intention, for that is what I understand by the word instinct; I 
repeat^ I could as soon suppose the hen acted from instinct, and 
withoot any idea passing in her mitKl, as I could at seeing a tomtit 
carry moss into the hollow of a tree, for the safety of 'ti^\i and 
young : the action is much more complicated in the one case, than in 
the other, but I do not see that tt warrants me to conclude the 
tomtit is acting without any intention. My mind revolts at the idea 
of a bird selecting a bole just capacious enough to creep into, remark- 
ing in what tree that hole happens to be, flying away and kxiking 
round for materials to make its oest, placing those maieriaU in a 
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certain form, IcaviDg its mate to watch, and give notice if an enemy 
approach, and going through a rational and well connected system, 
without rationality J and without meaning. It seems to me much less 
difficult to suppose the bird has a greater capacity than I am habituated 
to attribute to birds, or that it learns to do these things from seeing 
others of the same species with whicli it lives in society do the like. 
Pray Sir, do me the justice to believe, that I mean to give all this as 
mere opinion, and that I am superior to dogmatiziog. The fact you 
mention of the scjuirrel, may, as you say, Sir, if I am not mistaken, 
afford deductions for either side of the question. The first thing I 
should wish to inquire into would be, whether the squirrel had never 
been in company with other squirrels that had the tike habits ; and, 
if that were proved against me, T should next inquire, whether a 
young squirrel that had never been in company with any other squirrel 
did, the very first time it had nuta given it, go and seek for a corner 
to hide them, and if even this extraordinary thing were to happen, I 
should still be much more inclined to attribute it to the fears and 
cunning of the animal^ than to suppose it went and came and knew 
nothing about the matter j for so, I think, acting from instinct or 
without intention, implies. Your Wilbury horses, Sir, are surely on 
my side of the question, and my very good friends on this occasion, 
or I am once more egregiously deceived. They not only choose to 
leave the heat and retire to the shade, but they moreover select that 
part of the shade which suits them beat, that is, where they arc least 
annoyed by flies. Just so an over-roasted cook-maid retires liehind 
her fire-screen, and if she happens to ait down on an uneasy chair 
removes to another, and gives the easiest the preference. Men play 
on the harpsichord and ulk, as men walk and talk ; i.e. the thing is 
so familiar, it employs only a prt of their attention ; but give them 
music which is loo difficult for them, that is, which employs their 
whole attention, and I from experience will answer for their silence. 
The respect due to your friendly mode of arguing, has occasioned me 
to do what I have a great aversion to, write a long letter. But how- 
ever convinced you may be of the fallacy of my arguments, I hope 1 
shall never give you cause to suspect the sincerity and friendship witli 
which I am, and shall ever remain, 

Your very respectful. 

Humble servant, 

T. H. 
P.S« — ^I have sent you the magazine^ and a volume of the Harleian 
manuscript, a very scarce, curious, and dear book, and hope it njay 
afford something that will entertain, I have not got the other book : 
ttwd Kmmei*i Shtcbet of Man is the title. 
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To the Hon. Horace IVaJpole^ 

Sir, The politeness with which I was received on roy accideatal 
Tisit to Strawberry-hill, in company with Mr. Mercier, and the 
pleasure I felt not only in viewing so rare a collection of the 
works of art, but in the very kind manner in which they were shewn, 
will not easily be forgotten. As a small testimony of the truth of 
this, I then projected, and having received them from the binders, 
now take the liberty to send you copies of such driimatic works of 
mine, as have been already played and published, which I beg you 
to accept, not as a task imposed upon you to read them, nor yet with 
an expectation of pratee, but as an acknowledgement of as much thank- 
fiilncts as I dare express* I have also inclosed a copy of a manuscript 
comedy, for which I can give no better reason, than that though 
every motive of delicacy would make me avoid laying you under the 
least restraint, yet it may happen that the perusal of it may afford 
you an hour's amusement, which is the best return I am at present 
able to make for the attention with which you were pleased to treat 
me, and the invitation you gave me to revisit Strawberry-hill in a 
more favourable season. 

I am, Sir, 

YouE very respectful. 

Humble servant, 

T. H. 



ANSWER. 



To Mr, Hdcrofu 

BtrkUy Square, Nov. %ttk, 1788. 

The ciTtlities, Sir, which you are pleased to say you received from 
me at Strawberry-hill, were no more than were due to any gentle- 
man, and certainly did not deserve such acknowledgement as you 
have made ; and I should be ashamed of your thanking me so much, 
if the agreeable manner in which you have greatly overpaid them by 
the present of your works, did not make me easily swallow my 
shame, though it will not dispense me from assuring you how much 
I am obliged to you. I shall read them with pleasure as soon as I 
am settled in town. Just at present, I live between town and country, 
and should not have leisure but to read them by snatches. It is for 
this reason, that if you are not in haste for it, I shall beg leave 
to keep your manuscript comedy, till I can peruse it with proper 
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attention. If you should want it soon, I will return it, and ask for it 
again, for it would, be unjust to the merit of your works to run 
through them too rapidly. 
I am, Sir, 

Your obliged, and 

Obedient humble servant^ 

H. WAtPOLE, 



To Mr» Halcroft^ sen. 

Aug. 31//, 1791. 

My dear Father, I have received both your kind letterB, and hope 
you will excuse my not having answered you sooner, my delay having 
been occasioned by the intense appltcatton which I am obliged to 
py to a work I am now writing. I imagine it will be printed about 
Christmas, and you shall receive an early copy. Nothing gives mc 
greater pleasure than to hear of your good health. I am convinced 
of the eflicacy of sea-bathing, and am glad you are near enough to 
the sea to enjoy the benefit of it. Remember, my dear father, what 
I repeated to you, when I had last the happiness of your company. 
Keep your mind alive ; exercise every part of your body, fingers, 
joints, and muscles ; endeavour to infuse spirit and vigour into them, 
and dcpnd upon it you will be surprised at the effects which will be 
produced. We die piece-meal, by falling into habits of apathy and 
neglect ; and by supposing that debility and inactivity are the in- 
evitable consequences of age. The mind becomes weary of action ; 
it loses itJi desires, and the body sinks into listlessness, palsy, and 
universal decay. This I am persuaded is the error of a false supposi- 
tion, that death is inevitable. Not that I would have you understand 
I myself think I shall not die : but I very sincerely think, when I 
do die, it will be of ignorance, and of the disease I have just 
mentioned ; accidenta excepted. 

You inquire, dear Sir, whether I am married again. I cannot 
say what miracles may happen in the world ; but I really think I 
have had marriage enough for one man. The woman whom I could 
truly esteem is not easily to be found ; and, if the discovery were 
made, it would be strange if she were wholly disengaged. Your 
grandchildren are all in good health, and inquire after you very 
affectionately. Mrs. Colles and family arc well, she dined with us 
the Sunday before last. With respect to affairs, I am sorry for your 
sake, my dear father, that I am not so rich as I could wish. The 
only remedy is strict economy, and hard labour ; both of which 
conditions I am obliged severely to comply with : but, far from being 
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discontented ; lo be able to comply with them, to be rid of the 
false Qotions that fix felicity in the enjoyment of sujwrlluous trilles, 
which none of us want, and to have a mind industrious, active, 
and delighting to produce, these things arc to me happiness, which 
may be almost called supreme. I shall for some monthB be exceed- 
ingly short of money ; but you *ihall nevertheless hear from me, at 
the usual time. Pray remember me kindly to Mrs, Holcroft, and 
assure yourself that I shaJJ always remain 
Your dutiful and 

Affectionate Son, 

T, H. 



From Mr, Slatld. 



7urin, September z^nd^ 1791. 
Dear Holcroft, *♦*♦♦* My health, since I left England, 
one day excepted, has been extremely good ; but passing the Aljjs 
in the manner I did, was too much for me. I thought it degraded 
the race of men too much to suffer two of them to carry me in a 
sedan over this immense mountain : in consequence of which wcj 
had mules ; and after riding about one mile, reflection told me thai' 
I was shortening the life of an animal, by obliging it to airry me up: 
and down so many precipices ; and as I saw women walk it, I was 
resolved to do the same, for I was then in possession of the temper 
of the animal which I led, and would not yield to the intreaties of 
my fellow travellers to remount. I was so much exhausted when I 
arrived at Laneburg, that I threw myself upon the bed : soon after 
which, dinner was served up in the same room ; but my appetite had 
entirely left me through fatigue : my heart was good, but my strength 
failed me. However, alter waiting for two hours for some very 
indifferent tea, it revived me a little, and I got into the coach, 
was entirely recovered by the time we reached Turin. A man needs 
no common share of that iaestimable quality which you so eminently 
possess (fortitude) to travel through the South of France and Savoy, 
with only a dozen words of the lariguage. I thought change of 
scene would prove the best medicine for me, and I seem to have been 
right in my prognostications, for I lind myself in the full possession 
of my faculties, and am dctenniined to exert n^yself in my profession* 
A very accomplished Russian is my cliief companion. But the 
greatest original of our voiturc party is a Chinese, of a small stature, 
but of a capacious memory : he speaks the French, Italian, Spanish, 
German, Dutch, Russian, and Latin languages, so as to astonish the 
natives and students of the above. His character is so uncommon tliat, 
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WLTc you to draw hira for the English tJtage, he must reside in London 
before the audience would acknowledge your character to be natural : 
most people like him, for the only indignity he has yet met with is 
his being uken for roy valet, from hig attention to me. 

Your's truly, 

Wm* Shield. 

P.S — -I cannot view the beautiful scenes which at present surround 
me^ without recollecting the strokes of Milton's pencil in his subUme 
picture of Paradise Lost. 

To Mr. Shield, 

London^ Oct, ii, 1791, 

Dear Shield, You cannot easily imagine the pleasure which your 
letter gave me. The pans tons, hopes, and alarms of the heart arc 
necessarily excited in behalf of those for whom it has an affcctioQ 
by distance^ and by its ignorance of the gocni or ill health, happiness 
or misfortune of those it loves. I heard of you at Lyons, and for the 
momeot was satisfied. 1 knew from the numbers who cross the Alps, 
that there would be little or no danger in traversing the tremendous 
Mount Cenis ; yet I was anxiously desirous to hear you had passed it 
in safety. I have accompanied you in imagiiiation* and looked down 
from its summit on the surrounding nations. Fanny supposes that, 
being placed there, the eye has a survey, as it were, of all Europe, 
though in reality its powers are too feeble to see distinctly and 
accurately at a few yards* distance ; but fancy delights in these 
deceptions, nor can the scenery be other than sublime and astonishing. 
You are at present in what, perhaps, more than any other, may 
properly be called the country of contradictions. The noble works 
of art, of sculpture, ol painting, and the monuments of architecture, 
which arc to be met with in almost every city of Italy, form a sur- 
prising contrast to tlie ignorance, poverty, sloth, and prejient depravity 
of its inhabitants. Men who, by the baneful influence of priesthood 
and bad government, have, from the first of mankind, become almost the 
lowest. Sunk in ignorance, deprived of energy, destitute of all noble 
emulation, we ask with amazement, how could a people like this 
produce works bo magnificent ; or tower, as they have done, above 
the rest of mankind I You are sensibie, dear Shield, I now speak of 
them as a nation ; there are, no doubt, individuals among them who 
still possess those powers, and that genius, of which the herd of their 
fellow citizens is deprived. They only wait a more happy moment, 
and a return of times more fortunate, to become all that they have 
been, and I hop much more. 1 need not tell you the infinite 
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pleasure it would give mc, could I, at this moment, transport myaelf 
to the palace in which you lodge, for such no doubt it is, ami 
accompany you in all your peregrinations : I have a very earnest 
desire to sec Romc> that cjueen of citieE^ and take a view of all her 
treasures, which as I aro told, are so immense and multifarious, as 
presently to satiate the most inquisitive mind. 

Do not forget, dear Shield, to fix your attention on the va.rious 
works of Michael Angelo : in painting, sculpture, and architecture, I 
am persuaded he was the first of modern artists. Nor must Raphael 
escape your notice, Rome, I am told, is the only place on earth to 
view his pictures, for all the best of them are there. I shall ask you 
a thousand questions concerning them on your return, and of the 
effect they produced upon you. The remains of ancient architecture: 
the Pantheon, Trajan's Pillar, the Tower of St, Angelo, &c, 5cc. 
you will certainly not forget. I should indeed prefer fixing my 
attention on a select few of the grandest objects, to that of dividing 
it into too many parts, and thus rendering it without elficacy. No 
passage in your letter gave me so much pleasure as that in which you 
tell me you are in full possession of your faculties, ivhuh you are 
detemdned to exerL — The determination is well worthy of a mind 
like your's. Shield, which to possess, and not to employ, is, in my 
opinion, the true sin against the Holy Ghost; it is unpardooablc. 
Familiarized as your mind at present is to harmony, and stored with 
nnuaical ideas, what can be so desirable for the world, or so delightful 
to yourself, as to arrange those stores, to pour them forth, and to dig 
the gold from the mountain where, while it lies buried, it is worthless. 
Not that any accusation of the kind can be brought against you, yet. 
Shield, distance will authorise friendship in speaking a truth which 
false modesty unjustly forbids us to repeat t^iW voce. Your works are 
already an honour to your nation and your art ; and had you not been 
under the malignant influence of absurd prejudices, they would have 
been infinitely more honourable. We are at present all, more or less, 
under similar influences, and obliged to obey the dictates of necessity. 
1 hope, however, that you will be less so in future tlian heretofore ; 
and the end of my present very severe labours is to free myself from 
them if possible. There needed not any caution relative to the news- 
papers i I believe you arc too generally beloved to be in danger of 
atLick ; but should illiberality or envy shew their fengs, be certain, 
you will not want a defender. Forgive me, dear Shield, for not 
transcribing this letter myself ; my brain is exceedingly busy, and not 
a little fatigued ; you wiU see on what, when you return to England. 
1 am obliged to employ every moment in that severe labour which is 
requisite to tbrm a consistent, efficacious, and excellent whole ; 
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whether the work I am writing will be such must be left to the proof, 
but such at least I must endeavour to make it, and I hope my efforts 
will not be unsuccc&s^l. Ait good^ all happiDe^s, all pleasure, he 
with you wherever you go. T. H. 



To Mr. Godwin, 

July 2oM, 1797. 
It was my intention to write, for I feel a kind of vacuity of heart, 
wht»ti I am deprived of the iotercourse of my accustomed friends ; bul 
as I cannot write to them »11, and as we have many friends in 
common, 1 think there are few whom you may not safely assure on 
my part, that they have their turn in my thoughts. I deferred this 
pleasant duty, however, till I had seen your mother, whom I thought 
it right and respectfijl to visit. My coming occasioned some little 
alarm - the Major, Mrs. Harwood, and Fanny, accompanied me ; 
we were seen from the windows as we came up to the gate. I had 
my spectacles on, and your aister-io-law ran to inform your mother 
that yourself and Mrs, Godwin were arrived. The old lady stood 
in the portico ; the young ones advanced ; there was an anxious 
curiosity in their countenances, and your sister said, addressing herself 
to me, * I think I know you, Sir,* I scarcely knew what to reply : 
imagination had winged her and myself up to London, where I 
supjjosed, some years ago, I might have seen her at your lodgings ; 
taking it for granted she was a relation : but as I did not answer. 
Major Harwood relieved our embarrassment by announcing my name. 
The change of countenance, perhaps, could not have fully persuaded 
her that my face was actually yours, yet she seemed rather to trust to 
her hopes, than to her recollection ; and these being disappointed, an 
immediate blank took possession of her features, and the rising joy 
was damped. Your mother, however, very kindly invited us in, and 
gave us all the good things she had, that could administer to our 
immediate pleasures. The expectations which Major Harwood had 
raised by his description of your mother were not entirely answered. 
She was neither so alert, so commanding, nor so animated, as he and 
Ann had described. I think her very rapidly on the decline : hnnog 
quitted her farming business I have no doubt myself but that her 
fiiculties will be impaired much faster than they would have been had 
she continued to exert them. Her memory is good, her conceptions, 
speaking comparatively, are clear, and her strength considerable. I 
have seen more of the county of Norfolk, than oi its inhabitants ; of 
which county I remark, that, to the best of my recollection, it con- 
tains more churches, more flints, more turkeys, more turnips, more 
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wheat, more cultivation, more commons, more cross-road.^ and from 
that token probably more inhabitants, than any county 1 ever visited. 
It has another distinguishing and paradoxical feature, if what I hear 
be true : it is said to be more tllitemte than any other parts of 
England, and yet I doubt if any county of like extent have produced 
an equal number of fanious men. This is, however, merely a con- 
jecture made, not from examination, but from memory. As it is 
necessary for mc to bathe, I shall iramcdtatcly depart for Yarmouth, 
and pass through Norwich, which I have not yet seen. If you, or 
Mrs. Godwin, or both, can but prevail on yourself or selves to endure 
the fatigue of writing to mc, 1 hope I need not use many words to 
convince you of the pleasure it will give mc : and be it understood 
that this letter is addressed to you both, whatever the direction on 
the back may affirm to the contrary. Professions are almost imper- 
tinent, and yet I am almost templed to profess to you how sincerely 
and seriously I am interested in your happiness, but as I am sure my 
words would ill describe my thoughts, I shall forbear. Pray inform 
me, sweet lady, in what state is your novel ? And on what, courteous 
Sir, arej^ow employed? Though I am idle myself, I cannot endure 
that anybody else should be so. Direct to me at the Post-Office, 
Yarmouth. 



Tq Mr, HokrofL 

December iiM, 1794- 
SiR, Were I not writing to Mr. Holcroft, I should think it 
needful to apologize for my abrupt self-introduction to you in London, 
and the liberty I now take in addressing you ; but I trust you will 
not deem me impertinent, nor expect any professions to convince 
you of the esteem and admiration I have for your character* These 
sentiments induced me to visit you in your late unjust confinement^ to 
be anxious for your safety, and sincerely to rejoice that you are now 
restored to your firiends, and your extensive circle of u&efulness. 
You may perhaps recollect the scheme^ of which I gave you an 
imperfect outline ; 1 much desired your opinion and advice on the 
subject ; but your mind being then much engaged on its peculiar 
situation, I forbore to intrude the subject. Hoping you may now be 
happily settled at your rightful home, and believing you would be happy 
to assist me by advice, as well as enforce by precept any virtuous 
intention, I would engage your thoughts to our projected plan of 
establishing a genuine system of proi)erty. America presents many 
advantages to the accomplitihment of this scheme — the e:isy rate at 
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which land may be purchased, is not the least important : yet we are 
not determined on emigration. Principle, not plan, is our object* 
A friend has suggested that the ptan is practicable in some of the 
uncultivated parts of Wales. I recollect your expressing a desire that 
we might form such a society without leaving the kingdom. As we 
wish to consult all who may render our efforts more serviceable to the 
cause of truth and virtue, we should be happy if in some unemployed 
hour, you would consider the subject, and impart to us any objection 
which may occur peculiar to the scheme of emigration. From the 
writings of William Godwin and yourself, our minds have been 
illuminated^ we wish our actions to be guided by the same superior 
abilities ; perhaps when together, you may bestow some thoughts to 
our advantage. To him, and your friend Nicholson, I would 
request the remembrance of an admirer. Long may they continue 
to instruct and amend mankind ! If we could practise our scheme in 
this kingdom, it would save much expense, perhaps danger, and at 
the same time be more agreeable to our private inclinations ; but the 
probability of being obnoxious to Government, and subject to tythcs, 
arc in our opinions serious objections. I forbear to make any 
remark on the late trials, or formally to congratulate you on your 
acquittal. I hope the spirit of enquiry will be excited to advantage ; 
perhaps you would rather have had your trial proceeded in ; though 
the Court authority prevented your jpeahing^ they cannot prevent you 
from prini'mg your injured case. I am anxious to see your appeal on 
the subject. 

When you address your charming daughter, (Mrs. C , of 
Exeter), whom I saw with you, be good enough to make my re- 
membrance. I wonder not at your drawing the charming character 
of Anna St. Ives, having so fair an original. 

Robert LovEtt. 

Ho. 14, OLi Mar kit J Bristal^ »794" 



From Mr, Dermody, 

LonJon^ Jtmt i$tA, 1796. 

Sir, From the universal celebrity of your talents, and the liberal 
spirit which breathes through all your productions, I am, though a 
stranger, emboldened to request your superior guidance in the paths 
of literature. Very little used to authorship as a trade, inexperienced 
in the polity of bookseHers, and even unacquainted with the city 
itself, it would, I presume, be no dishonourable employment to direct 
a wandering muse, and you alone. Sir, are the person I conceive 
(from general benevolence) best adapted to that task both by affability 
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great mpectf 
Your obocScfit ScrfaoC« 



N0, fOy OMtmlm^trttt, Ha^mmrka* 



TwrntA DnLM«nr. 



From the Margins Dampierre, 

Litge^ & Xhrt Com j^ de U RipuhUc, 

Deah Hoicwrr, I charge my dear friend, the youog Mcrgec*, 
my couot^Tmen, to telJ yoa, that I never forgot our old frieodship, 
he 'H tell you my profeMion of faith, upon the Revolution, He *11 
bring you a relation of the vktorie* of the French, and you '11 see 
my part in it. I; hare the honour to conduct the Uberty lads in 
the way of the victory. 

Adieu, dearer among the dear, 

H. DAMPtElUL£.l 

Mtg. C, fiftAe French Refmhtk. 



* The Mtrquii de Datopien-e, with whom I ww very intimate at Para 
In 17^:). Hr received a mortal wound on the Sth of May, 1793, of which he 
died on the loth, when he wn% Commantier in Chief, and which battle the 
French ipiified. T. H. 
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From Madamr de GfnBsJ 

Sir, With pleasure, as well as gratitude, I acknowledge the 
receipt of the tranaladon you were pleased to send me, which came 
to hand prior to your letter, and consequently before I could welt 
go to make my claim- I have not yet had time to peruse it, but by 
the preface I am surprised to find you haye omitted some incidents 
in the tales of Eglantine and of Pamtia^ which in this country have 
created universal interest. Even the journalists, from whom 1 had 
little reason to expect mercy, owing to the severity with which they 
are treated in my works, have with one accord praised the expunged 
passages. I mention this to you with the less reserve, because those 
very passages are not of my own invention, which may be seen by 
referring to the notes relative to them* I have besides given 
the place of Mad"* Busca's residence ; a number of persons have 
been to see her, and have satisfied themselves of the truth of my 
statement. Woe be to the false delicacy which is unable to endure a 
recitat honourable to humanity, when made with an appeal to the 
feelings powerful enough to command tears! However, Sir, be 
persuaded that I entertain a lively sense of the very great attention 
you have otherwise shewn me, as welJ as of the handsome, and by far 
loo flattering encomiums you have passed on my feeble productions. 
My motives are pure, and 1 have courage enough to teJl truths likely 
to prove beneficial : — my writings will corrupt no one ; — ^thia is the 
only merit I am anxious to claim for myself; and indeed in our days 
it is BuiTiciently rare to satisfy its possessor. 

There is now in the press a new edition of the Theatre ^ Education^ 
to which I have added another volume, consisting of pieces taken 
from the Scriptures, This new edition will appear in the course of 
May next, and 1 beg your permission. Sir, to forward you a copy, 
as a smaU token of my gratitude, and ot tlife sentiments with which I 
have the honour to be, Sir, your very humble and very obedient servant, 

DucaEST Genlis. 

Btlle Chojsee, zznd Feb. 17S5. 



* Thi» letter is a translation from the French. 
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LIBER AMORIS 



OR 



THE NEW PYGMALION 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 



Thn book was pnblkhed ta « iimo volume of 19a pages in 1823. The title- 
page ran as followt : 'Liber Amorii ; or, The New Pygmalioiu London 1 Printed 
for John Hnnt, 22. Old Bond Street, bjr C H. Rcyneil, 45. Broad St^ Golden 
S^ 1823,* and contained a vignette (engraved hf S. W. Reynolds) of the pictsre 
referred to in the first Conversation. Ttie first edition was reprinted verSmtim^ 
with a facsimile of the title-page, in the BibUotketa Curiosa (8vo,?i8S4), and 
again in 1893 (8vo) by Elkin Matthews and John Lane, with an Introdnction by 
Richard Le Gallienne. In the following year (1894) another edition (small 4to, 
* privately printed *) was published with the following title t ' Liber Amoris or The 
New Pygmalion by William Hazlitt with additional matter now printed for the first 
time from the original mannscripts, with an introduction by Richard Le GaUienne.' 
The first edition (1823) is here reprinted. 



ADVERTISEMjENT 



The circumstances, an outline of which ia given in these pages, 
happened a very short time ago to a native of North Britain, who 
left his own country early in life^ in consequence of political ani- 
mosities and an ill-advised connection in marriage* It was some 
years after that he formed the fatal attachment which is the subject 
of the following narrative. The whole was transcribed very care- 
fully with his own hand, a little before he set out for the Continent 
in hopes of benefiting by a change of scene, but he died soon after 
in the Netherlands — it is supposed, of disappointment preying on a 
sickly frame and morbid state of mind. It was his wish that what 
had been his strongest feeling while living, should be preserved in 
this shape when he was no more. — It has been suggested to the 
friend, into whose hands the manuscript was entrusted, that many 
things (particularly in the Conwrsaiiotu in the First Part) either 
childish or redundant, might have been omitted j but a promise was 
given that not a word should be altered, and the pledge was held 
sacred. The names and circumitancea arc so far disguieed, it is 
presumed, as to prevent any consequences resulting from the publica- 
tion, farther than the amusement or Bympathy of the reader. 
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PARI / 



THE PICTURE 



H. Oh! is it you? I had something to shew you^ — I ha?e got 
a picture here. Do you know any one it 'e like ? 

S» No, Sir. 

H. Don*t you think it like yourself? 

S. No : it *g much handsomer than I can pretend to be. 

H. That 's because you don't see yourseli with the same eyes that 
others do. / don't think it handsomer, and the expression ie hardly 
so fine as your*s sometimes is. 

S. Now you flatter me- Besides, the complexion is fair, and mine 
is dark. 

H. Thine is pale and beautiful, my love, not dark! But if your 
colour were a little heightened, and you wore the same dress, and 
your hair were let down over your shoulders, as it is here, it might be 
taken for a picture of you. Look here, only see how like it is. The 
forehead is like, with that little obstinate protrusion in the middle ; 
the eyebrows are like, and the eyes are just like your's, when you 
look up and say — * No — never ! ' 

S. What then, do I always »ay— *No — never! * when I look up? 

H, I don't know about that — I never heard you say so but once ; 
but that was once too often for my jn^acc. It was when you told me, 
' you could never be mine.' Ah ! if you are nt-ver to be mine, I 
shall not !ong be myself. I cannot go on as I am. My faculties 
leave me : I think of nothing, I have no feeling about any thing but 
thee ; thy sweet image has taken jjossession of me, haunts me, and 
will drive me to distraction. Yet I could almost wisli to go mad for 
thy sake : for then I might fancy that I had thy !ove in return, which 
I cannot live without ! 

S* Do not, I beg, talk in that manner, but tell me what thia is a 
picture of. 
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H. I hardJy know ; but it is a very small and delicate copy 
(painted in oil on a gold ground) of some fine old Italian picture, 
Guido's or Raphael's, but I think Raphael's. Some say it is a 
Madona ; others call it a Magdalen, and say you may distinguish the 
tear upon the cheek, though no tear is there. But it seems to mc 
more like RaphaeFs St. Cecilia, * with looks commercing with the 
skies,* than anything else. — See, Sarah, how beautiful it is 1 Ah ! 
dear girl, these are the ideas I have cherished in ray heart, and in my 
brain ; and I never found any thing to realise them on earth till I 
met with thee, my love I While thou didst seem sensible of my 
kindness, I was but too happy : but now thou hast cruelly cast 
me off. 

S, You have no reason to say so ; you are the same to me 
ever. 

H. That is, nothing. You are to me everything, and 1 am 
nothing to you* Is it not too true ? 

S. No. 

H. Then kiss me, ray sweetest. Oh ! could you see your face 
now — your mouth full of suppressed sensibility, your downcast eyes, 
the Hoft blush upon that cheek, you would not say the picture is not 
like because it is too handsome, or because you want complexion. 
Thou art heavenly- fair, my love — like her from whom the picture 
was taken — the idol of the painter's heart, as thou art of mine ! 
Shall I make a drawing of it, altering the dress a little, to shew you 
how like it is ? 

S. As you please. — 



THE INVITATION 

H. But I am afraid I tire you witli this prosing description of the 
French character and abuse of the English ? You know there is 
but one subject on which I should ever wish to talk, if you would 
let me. 

S^ I must say, you don't seem to have a very high opinion of this 
country. 

H. Yes, it is the place that gave you birth. 

S, Do you like the French women better than the English ? 

H. No : though they have liner eyes, talk better, and are better 
made. But they none of them look like you. I like the Italian 
women I have seen, much better than the French : they have darker 
eyes, darker hair, and the accents of their native tongue arc much 
richer and more melodious. But I will give you a better account of 
them when I come back from Italy, if you would like to hear it. 
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S. I should tnmch. It is for that I have Bometimes had a wish 
for travelling abroad, to understand something of the manners and 
characters of different people. 

H. My sweet girl 1 I will give you the best account I can — 
unless you would rather go and judge for your&clf, 

S, I cannot. 

H» Yes,, you a hall go with me, and you shall go ^kh 6cnour — 
you know what I mean. 

S. You know it is not in your power to take me so. 

H. But it soon may : and if you would consent to bear me 
company, T would swear never to think of an Italian woman while I 
am abroad, nor of an linglish one after I return home. Thou art to 
me more than thy whole sex. 

S. I ret|uirc no such sacrifices. 

H* Is that what you thought I meant by saerificei last night ? 
But sacrifices are no sacrifices when they are repaid a thousand fold» 

S- I have no way of doing it. 

H. You have not the \will.^ 

S. I must go now* 

H. Stay, and hear me a little* I shall soon be where I can no 
more hear thy voice, far distant from her I love, to sec what change 
of climate and bright skiei will do for a sad heart. I shall perhaps 
see thee no more, but I shall still think of thcc the same as ever— ^I 
shall say to myself, • Where is she now ? — what is she doing ? ' But 
I shall hardly wish you to think of me, unless you could do so more 
favourably than I am afraid you wilL Ah ! dearest creature, I shall 
be * far distant from you,' as you once said of another, but you will 
not think of me as of him, 'with the sincerest affection.* The 
smallest share of thy tenderness would make me blest ; but couldst 
thou ever love me as thou didst him, I should feel like a God ! My 
face would change to a different expression : my whole form would 
undergo alteration. I was getting well, 1 was growing young in the 
sweet proofa of your friendship; you see how I droop and wither 
under your displeasure ! Thou art divine, my love, and canst make 
me either more or less than mortal. Indeed I am thy creature, thy 
slave-^I only wish to live for your sake^ — I would gladly die for 
you — 

S. That would give me no pleasure. But indeed you greatly 
overrate my power* 

H. Your power over mc is that of sovereign grace and beauty. 
When I am near thee, nothing can harm me. Thou art an angel of 
light, shadowing me with thy softness. But when I let go thy hand, 
I stagger on a precipice : out of thy sight the world is dark to me 
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and comfortless* There is no breathing out of this house : the air of 
Italy will stiiJc mc. Go with mc and lighten it. I can know no 
pleasure away from thee- — 

' But T will come again, my love, 
An' it wene ten thousand mile ! " 



THE MESSAGE 



S. Mrs. E has called for the book. Sir* 

H. Oh ! it is there. Let her wait a minute or two. I see this 
is a busy-day with you. How beautiful your arma look in those 
short sleeves I 

S. I do not like to wear them. 

H. Then that is because you are merciful, and would spare frail 
mortals who might die with gazing. 

S. I ha?e no power to kill. 

H. You have, you have — Your charms are irresistible as your will 
is inexorable. I wish I could see you always thus. But I would 
have no one else sec you so. I am jealous of all eyes but my own. 
I should almost like you to wear a veil, and to be muffled up from 
head to foot ; but even if you were, and not a glimpse of you could 
be seen, it would be to no purpose — you would only have to move, 
and you would be admired as the most graceful creature in the 
world. You smile — ^Well, if you were to be won by fine speeches — 

S. You could supply them ! 

H. It is however no laughing matter with me; thy beauty kills 
me daily, and I shall think of nothing but thy charms, tiU the last 
word trembles on my tongue, and that will be thy name, my love — 
the name of my Infelice I You will live by that name, you rogue, 
fifty years after you arc dead. Don't you thank me for that ? 

S. I have no such ambition, Sir. But Mrs. E is waiting. 

H. She is not in love, like me. You look so handsome to-day, I 
cannot let you go. You have got a colour. 

S» But you say I look best when 1 am pale, 

H. When you are pale, I think so ; but when you have a colour, 
I then think you still more beautifuL It is you that I admire ; and 

whatever you are, I like best. I like you as Miss L , I should 

like you still more as Mrs, , I once thought you were half 

inclined to be a prude, and I admired you as a ' pensive nun> devout 
and pure*' I now think you are more than half a coquet, and I like 
you for your roguery. The truth is, I am in love with you, my 
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angeJ ; and whatever you are, is to me the perfection of thy aex. I 

care not what thoa art, while thou nrt stiil thyself. Smile but so, 

and turn my heart to what shape you please i 

S. I am afraid, Slr> Mrs. E will think you have forgotten her, 

H. I had, ray charmer. But go, and make her a sweet apology, 

all graceful as thou art» One kiss i Ah 1 ought I not to think 

myself the happiest of men ? 



THE FLAGEOLET 

H. Where have you been, my love ! 

S. I have been down to see my aunt, Sir. 

H. And I hope she has been giving you good advice. 

S. I did not go to ask her opinion about any thing. 

H, And yet you seem anxious and agitated. You appear pale 
and dejected, as if your refusal of me had touched your own breast 
with pity. Cruel girl 1 you look at this moment heavenly-soft, 
saint-like, or resemble some graceful marble statue, in the moon^s 
pale ray ! Sadness only heightens the elegance of your features. 
How can I escape from you, when every new occasion, even your 
cruelty and scorn, brings out some new charm. Nay, your rejection 
of me, by the way in which you do it, is only a new link added to 
my chain. Raise those down-cast eyes, bend as if an angel stooped, 
and kiss me. . . . Ah ! enchanting little trembler ! if such is thy 
sweetness where thou dost not love, what must thy love have been ? 
I cannot think how any man, having the heart of one, could go 
and leave it. 

S. No one did, tliat I know of. 

H. Yes, you told me yourself he left you (though he liked you, 
and though he knew — Oh! gracious God! — that you loved him) 
he left you because *the pride of birth would not permit a union.* — - 
For myself, I would leave a throne to ascend to the heaven of thy 
charms. I live but for thee, here — I only wish to live again to pass 
all eternity with thee. But even in another world, I suppose you 
would turn from me to seek him out who scorned you here. 

S. If the proud scorn us here, in that place we shall all be equal. 

H. Do not look bo— do not talk so — unless you would drive me 
mad. I could worship you at this moment. Can I witness such 
perfection, and bear to think I have lost you for ever ? Oh I let me 
hope ! You see you can mould me as you like. You can lead me 
by the hand, like a little child ; and with you my way would be like 
a little child's ; — you could strew flowers in my patb, and pour new 
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life and hope into me. I aboald then iixieed hail the return of 
Bpring with joy, could I indulge the faintest hope — would you but 
let roe try to please you ! 

S. Nothing can alter my resolution, Sir. 

H. Wtll you go and leave me bo ? 

S. It is late^ and my father will be getting impatient at my 
stopping lo long. 

H. You know he has nothing to fear for you — it is poor I that 
am alone in danger. But I wanted to ask about buying you a 
flageolet. Could I see that which you have? If it is a pretty one, 
it would hardly be worth white ; but if it isn't, I thought of bespeaking 
an ivory one for you. Can't you bring up your own to shew me. 

S, Not to-night, Sir. 

H. I wtHh you could. 

S, I cannot — but 1 will in the morning. 

H. Whatever you determine, I must submit to. Good night» and 
bless thee ! 

{The next mom'mg^ S. hrovght up the tea-kettU m usual ; and looking 
toivardi the tea-tray^ the said^ ^Oh / I see my sister has forgot the 
tiQ'pot*^ U ittat not there i sure enough ; and tripping down 
itairiy she came up in a minute^ *with the teapot in one handy and 
the flageolet in the other, halanced so smteetiy and grarefuUy* It 
nuould hanye been amtlnuard to have brought up the flageolet in the 
tea-tray ^ and she could not have well gone down again on purpose to 
fetch it. Somethings therefore^ was to be omitted as an excuse. 
Mtequisite witch / But do I love her the less dearly for it P 
I cannot.'] 



THE CONFESSION 

H. You say you cannot love. Is there not a prior attachment in 
the case ? Wus there any one else that you did like ? 

S. Yes, there was another. 

H. Ah ] I thought as much. Is it long ago then ^ 

S. It is two years, Sir. 

H. And has time made no alteration ? Or do you still see him 
sometimes ? 

S. No, Sir I But he is one to whom I feel the sincercst affection, 
and ever shalli though he is far distant. 

H, And did he return your regard ? 

S, 1 bid every reason to think so. 
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chiefly ray own fault, 
seriously of me. But 
uBed to be with him 



I 



H. What then broke off your intimacy? 

S. It was the pride of birth, Sir, that would not permit him to 
think of a union. 

H. Was he a young man of rank, then ? 

S. His connections were high. 

H. And did he never attempt to persuade you to any other 
step? 

S, No — he had too great a regard for me. 

H. Tell me, my angel, how waa it ? Waa he so very handsome ? 
Of was it the finences of his manners ? 

S. It was more his manner: but I can't tell how it was. It was 
I waa foolish to suppose he could ever tlibk 
he used to make me read with him-^and I 
a good deal, though not much neither — and 
I found my affections entangled before I was aware of it. 

H* And did your mother and family know of it ? 

S. No — ^I have never told any one but you ; nor I should not 
have mentioned it now, but I thought it might give you some 
satis&ction. 

H* Why did he go at last ? 

S. We thought it better to parL 

H. And do you correspond ? 

S. No, Sir. But perhaps I may see him again some time or 
other, though it will be only in the way of friendship. 

H. My God ! what a Ireart is thine, to live for years upon that 
bare hope ! 

S, 1 did not wi^h tu live always, Sir — I wished to die for a 
long time after, till I thought it not right ; and since then I have 
endeavoured to be ag resigned as I can. 

H. And do you think the impre&sion will never wear out ? 

S» Not if I can judge from my feelings hitherto. It is now 
bometime since, — and I find no difference. 

H. May God for ever bless you ! How can I thank you for 
your condescension in letting me know your sweet sentiments ? You 
have changed my esteem into adoration, — Never can I harbour a 
thought of ill in thee again. 

S. Indeed, Sir, 1 wish for your good opinion and your friendship. 

H. And can you return them ? 
Yes. 

And nothing more ? 
No, Sir. 
You are an angel, and I will spend my life, if you will let 



S, 

H. 
S. 
H. 



me, in paying you the homage that my heart feels towards you. 
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THE QUARREL 

H. You arc angry with me i 

S. Have I not reason ? 

H. I hope you have ; for I would give the world to believe my 
suspicions unjust. But, oh ! my God ! after what I have thought of 
you and felt towards you, as little less than an angel, to have but a 
doubt cross my mind for an instant that you were what I dare 
not name — a common lodging-house decoy, a kissing convenience, 
that your lips were as common as the stairs — 

S. Let me go, Sir 1 

H» Nay — prove to mc that you arc not so, and I wil! fall down 
and worship you. You were the only creature that ever seemed to 
love me; and to have my hopes, and all ray fondness for you, 
thus turned to a mockery — it 16 too much ! Tell me why you have 
deceived me, and singled me out as your victim ? 

S, I never have, Sir. 1 always said I could not love. 

H. There is a difference between love and making me a laughing- 
itock. Yet what else could be the meaning of your little sister's 
running out to you, and saying * He thought I did not see him ! ' 
when I had followed you into the other room ? Is it a joke upon 
me that I make free with you ? Or is not the joke rather against 
her sister, unless you make my courtship of you a jest to the whole 
house ? Indeed I do not we!l see how you can come and stay with 
mc as you do, by the hour together, and day after day, as o|)enly as 
you do, unlesB you give it some such turn with your l^amily. Or do 
you deceive them as well as me ? 

S. I deceive no one, Sir. But my aister Betsey was always 
watching and listening when Mr. M— — was courting my eldest 
sister, till he was obliged to complain of it. 

H. That I can understand, but not the other. You may re- 
member, when your servant Maria looked tn and found you sitting in 
my lap one day, and I was afraid she might tell your mother, you 
said * You did not care, for you had no secrets from your mother.' 
This seemed to me odd at the time, but I thought no more of it, 
till other things brought it to my mind. Am I to suppose, then, that 
you arc acting a part, a vile part, all this time, and that you come up 
here, and stay as long as I like, that you sit on my knee and put 
your arms round my neck, and feed me with kisses, and let me take 
other liberties with you, and that for a year together ; and that you 
do all this not out of love, or liking, or regard, but go through your 
regular task, like some young witch, without one natural feeling, to 
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shew your cIcTcrness, and get a few presents out of me, and go down 
into the kitchen to make a fine laugh of it ? There is something 
monstrous in it, that 1 cannot behcve of you. 

S. Sir, you have no right to harass my feelings in the manner you 
do. I have never made a jest of you to anyone, but always felt and 
expressed the greatest esteem for you. You have no ground for 
complaint in my conduct ; and I cannot help what Betsey or others 
do. I have always been consistent from the firet. I told you my 
regard could amount to no more than friendship. 

H. Nay, Sarah, it was more than half a year before I knew that 
there was an insurmountable obstacle in the way. You say your 
regard is merely friendship* and that you are sorry 1 have ever feit 
anything more for you. Yet the first time I ever asked you, you 
let me kiss you ; the first time I ever saw you, as you went out of 
the room, you turned full round at the door, with that inimitable 
grace with which you do everything, and fixed your eyes full upon 
me, as much as to say, * Is he caught ?'^ — that very week you sat 
upon my knee, twined your arms round me, caressed me with every 
mark of tenderness consistent with modesty ; and I have not got 
much farther since. Now if you did all this with mc, a perfect 
stranger to you, and without any particular liking to me, must I not 
conclude you do so as a matter of course with everyone ? — Or, if you 
do not do Eo with others, it was because you took a liking to me for 
some reason or other. 

S. It wa» gratitude, Sir, for different obligations. 

H. If you mean by obligaliond tJie presenta I made you, I had 
given you none the first day I came. You do not coneider yourself 
Mgcd to everyone who aska you for a kiss I 

S. No, Sir. 

H. I should not have thought anything of it in anyone but you. 
But you seemed so reserved and modest, so soft, eo timid, you spoke 
80 low, you looked so innocent-=l thought it impossible you could 
deceive me. Whatever favors you granted must proceed from pure 
regard. No l->etrothed virgin ever gave the object of her choice 
kisses, caresses more modest or more bewitching than those you 
have given me a thousand and a tliousand times. Could I have 
thought I should ever live to believe them an inhuman mockery of 
one who had the sincerest regard for you ? Do you think they will 
not now turn to rank poison in my veins, and kill mc, soul and body ? 
You say it is friendship — but if this is friendship, I *ll forswear love. 
Ah \ Sarah ! it must be something more or less than friendship. If 
your caresses arc sincere, they shew fondness— if they arc not, I 
must be more than indifferent to you. Indeed you once let some 
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words drop, as if I were out of the question in such matters, and 
you could triBc with me with impunity. Yet you complain at other 
times tliat no one ever took such liberties with you as I have done. 
I remember once in particular your saying, as you went out at the 
door in anger—* I had an attachment before, but that person never 
attempted anything of the kind** Good God I How did I dwell 
on th;it word before^ thinking it implied an attachment to me also ; 
but you have since disclaimed any such meaning. You say you have 
never professed more than esteem. Yet once, when you were sitting 
in your old place, on my knee, embracing and fondly embraced, and 
I asked you if you could not love, you made answer, ' I could easily 
say flo, whether I did or not — -you should judge by my actions ! ' 
And another lime, when you were in the same posture, and I re- 
proached you with indifference, you replied in these words, • Do I 
SEEM iNDirrERENT ? ' Was I to blame after this to indulge my passion 
for the loveliest of her sex ? Or what can I think ? 

S. 1 am no prude, Sir. 

H. Yet you might be taken for one. So your mother said, * It 
was hard if you might not indulge in a little levity/ She has strange 
notions of levity. But levity, my dear, is quite out of character to 
you. Your ordinary walk is as if you were perfonning some religious 
ceremony : you come up to ray table of a morning, when you merely 
bring in the tea-things, as if you were advancing to the altar. You 
move in minuet-time : you measure every step, as if you were afraid 
of offending in the smallest things. I never hear your approach on 
the stairs, but by a sort of hushed silence. When you enter the 
room, the Graces wait on you, and Love waves round your person 
in gentle undulations, breathing balm into the soul \ By Heaven, 
you are an angel i You look like one at this instant I Do I not 
adore you — and have I merited this return ? 

S. I have repeatedly answered that question. You sit and fancy 
things out of your own head, and then lay them to my charge. 
There is not a word of truth in your suBpicioos. 

H. Did I not overhear the conversation down-stairs last night, to 
which you were a party? Shall I repeat it? 

S. I had rather not hear it ! 

H. Or what am 1 to think of this story of the footman ? 

S, It is false, Sir, 1 never did anything of the sort, 

H. Nay, when I told your mother I wished she wouldn't * ♦ ♦ 
****** (as I heard she did) she said 'Oh, there's nothing 
in that, for Sarah very often * ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ *^' and your doing so 
before company, is only a trifling addition to the sport, 

S4 I '11 call my mother, Sir, and she shall contradict you. 
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H. Then she '11 contradict herself. But did not you boast you 
were * very persevering in your resistance to gay young men,* and 
had been * several times obliged to ring the bell ? ' Did you always 
ring it ? Or did you get into these dilemmas that made it necessary, 
merely by the deraureness of your looks and ways? Or had nothing 
else passed ? Or have you two characters, one that you pa!ra off 
upon racj and another, your natural one, that you resume when you 
get out of the room, like an actress who throws aside her artificial 
part behind the scenes ? Did you not, when I was courting you on 

the staircase the first night Mr. C came, beg me to desist, 

for if the new lodger heard us, he *d take you for a light character ? 
Was that all? Were you only afraid of being taiin for a light 
character? Oh! Sarah! 

S. I 'II stay and hear this no longer* 

H* Yes, one word more. Did you not love another t 

S* Yes, and ever shall most sincerely, 

H. Then, t/jat is my only hope. If you could feel this sentiment 
for him, you cannot tie what you seem to mc of late. But there h 
another thing I had to say-^-be what you will, I love you to dis- 
traction I You arc the only woman that ever made me think she 
loved me, and that feeling was so ocw to me, and so dehcious, that 
it • will never from my heart.' Thou wert to rac a little tender 
flower, blooming in the wilderness of my life ; and though thou 
should'st turn out a weed, I '11 not fling thee from me, while I can 
help it. Wert thou all that I dread to thinks— wert thou a wretched 
wanderer in the street, covered with rags, disease, and infamy, 1 M 
clasp thee to my bosom, and live and die with thee, my iove. Kiss 
me, thou little sorceress! 

S. Never ! 

H* Then go: but remember I cannot live without you — nor I 
will not. 

THE RECONCILIATION 



H. I HAVE then lost your friendship ? 

S* Nothing tends more to aHenate friendship than insult. 

H, The words I uttered hurt me more than they did you. 

S. It was not words merely, but actions aa well. 

H. Nothing I can say or do can ever alter my fondness for you — 
Ah, Sarah 1 I am unworthy of your love : I hardly dare ask for 
your pity ; but oh ! save me— save me from your scorn : I cannot bear 
it— it withers me like lightning. 

S* I bear no malice, Sir ; but my brother, who would scorn to 
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tell a tie for his sister, can bear witness for me that there was no 
truth in what you were told. 

H. 1 believe it ; or there is no truth in woman. It is enough for 
me to know that you do not return my regard ; it would be too 
much for me to thiok that you did not deserve it. But cannot you 
forgive the agony of the moment ? 

S. I caa forgive ; but it is not easy to forget some things I 
H. Nay, my sweet Sarah (frown if you will, I can bear your 
resentment for my ill behaviour, it is only your scorn and indifference 
that harrow up my soul) — but I was going to ask, if you had been 
engaged to be married to any one, and the day was fixed, and he 
had heard what I did, whether he could have felt any true regard 
for the character of his bride, his wife, if he had not been hurt and 
alarmed as I was ? 

S. I believe, actual contracts of marriage have sometimes been 
broken off by unjust suspicions. 

H. Or had it been your old friend, what do you think he would 
have said in my case ? 

S. He would never have listened to anything of the sort. 
H. He had greater reasons for confidence than I have. But it is 
your repeated cruel rejection of me that drives mc almost to madness, 
Tel] me, love, is there not, besides your atuchment to him, a 
repugnance to me ? 

S. No, none whatever. 

H. I fear there is an original dislike, which no efforts of mine csLsk 
overcome, 

S. It is not you — it is my feelings with respect to another, which 
are unalterable. 

H» And yet you have no hope of ever being his ? And yet you 
accuse me of being romantic in my sentiments. 

S. I have indeed long ceased to hope ; but yet I sometimes hope 
against hope. 

H. My love! were it in my power, thy hopes should be fulfilled 
to-morrow. Next to my own, there is nothing that could give me so 
much satisfaction as to see thine realized ! Do I not love thee, 
when I can feel such an interest in thy love for another ? It was 
that which first wedded my very soul to you. I would give worlds 
for a share in a heart so rich in pure aflPection ! 

S. And yet I did not tell you of the circumstance to raise myself 
in your opinion. 

H. You are a sublime little thing I And yet, as you have no 
prospects there, I cannot help thinking, the best thing would be to 
do as I have said. 
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S. I would nefer marry a man I did not love beyond all the 
world. 

H. I should be satisfied with less than that — ^with the love, or 
regard, or whatever you call it, you have shown me before marriage, 
if that has only been sincere. You would hardly like me less 
afterwards. 

S. Endearments would, I should think, increase regard > where 
there was love beforehand ; but that is not exactly my case. 

H. But I think you would be happier than you arc at present. 
You take pleiiBure in my conversation, and you say you have an esteem 
for me; and it is upon this, after the honeymoon, that mirriagc 
chieJly turns. 

S. Do you think there is no pleasure in a single life ? 

H. Do you mean on account of its liberty ? 

S. No, but I feel that forced duty is no duty. I have high ideas 
of the married state ! 

H. Higher than of the maiden state ? 

S. I understand you, Sir. 

H. I meant nothing; but you have sometimes spoken of any 
serious attachment as a tie upon you. It is not that you prefer 
flirting with * gay young men * to becoming a mere dull domestic 
wife ? 

S. You have no right to throw out such iosinuations : for though 1 
am but a tradesman's daughter, I have as nice a sense of honour as 
anyone^ can have. 

H« Talk of a tradesman's daughter! you would ennoble any 
family, thou glorious girl, by true nobility of mind. 

S. Oh ! Sir, you flatter me. I know my own inferiority to 
most. 

H. To none ; there is no one above thee, man nor woman either. 
You arc above your situation, which is not fit for you, 

S. I am contented with my lot, aed do my duty as cheerfully as I 
can. 

H. Have you not told me your spirits grow worse every year I 

S* Not on that account : but some disappointments are hard to 
bear up against, 

H. If you talk about that, you *11 unman me. But tell me, my 
love, — ^I have tliought of it as something that might account for some 
circumstances ; that is, as a mere possibility. But tell me, there was 
not a likeness between me and your old lover that struck you at first 
sight ? Was there ? 

S* No, Sir, none. 

H. Well, I didn't think it likely there should. 
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S. But there was a likeness. 

H. To whom ? 
f S. To that Jittlc image ! {lookiitg tnteniiy qh a tnudl hron%eJigure of 
"^Bwmaparie <m ihe nuuiiUpiece')* 

H. What, do you mean to Buonaparte ? 

S. Yes, all but the nose was just like. 

H. And was his figure the £ame I 

S. He was taller ! 

[I got up and gave her the image ^ and (old her ii tvas hers by e'uery 
right that was sacred. She refused at Jirst to take so valuable a 
curiosity, and said she ivould keep ii for me* But I pressed it 
eagerly t and she took tt. She immediately came and sat do'wn, and 
put her arm round my neck^ and kissed me, and I said, * Is it not 
plain *we are the best friends in the world, since lue are always so 
glad to make it up?' And then I added • How odd it was that 
the God of my idolatry sl:tould turn out to be like her Idol, and said 
it was no wonder that the same face which awed the itforld should 
conquer the sweetest creature in it ! * How I loved her at that 
moment / Is it possible that the ^wretch who 'writes this could ever 
Itave been so blest I Heavenly delicious creature I Can I live 
without her P Oh / no — never — never. 



t * What is this worid ? What asken men to have, 
Now with his love, now in the cold grave. 
Alone, withoutcn any eonipagnie ! * 



Lei me but tu her agcun I 
as I do.] 



She cannot hate the man who loves her 



LETTERS TO THE SAME 

Feb., i8za. 
— You will 6Co!d me for this, and ask me if this is keeping my promise 
to mind my work. One half of it was to think of Sarah : and 
beeidcs, 1 do not neglect my work cither, I assure you. I regularly 
do ten pages a day, which mounts up to thirty guineas* worth a week, 
8o that you see I should grow rich at this rate, if I coold keep on so ; 
and I could keep on so, if I had you with me to encourage me with 
your sweet smiles, and share my lot. The Berwick smacks sail 
twice a week, and the wind sits fair. When T think of the thousand 
endearing caresses that have passed between us, 1 do not wonder at 
the strong attachment that draws me to you j but 1 am sorry for ray 
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own want of power to please. I hear the wiod sigh through the 
lattice, and keep repeating over and over to myself two lines of Lord 
Byron *8 Tragedy — 

' So shalt tliou find me ever at thy side 
Here and hereafter^ if the last may be." — * 

applying them to thee, my love, and thinking whether I shall cTer ace 
thee again. Perhaps not — for some years at least — till both thou and 
I are old— and then, when all else have forsaken thee, I will creep to 
thee, and die in thine arms. You once made me believe I was not 
hated by her I loved ; and for that sensation, so delicious was it, 
though but a mockery and a dream, I owe you more than I can ever 
pay* I thought to have dried up my tears for ever, the day I left 
you ; but as I write this, they stream again, if they did not, I 
think my heart would burst. I walk out here of an afternoon, and 
hear the notes of the thrush, that come up from a sheltered valley 
below, welcome in the spring ; but they do not melt my heart as they 
used : it is grown cold and dead. As you say, it will one day be 
colder. — ^Forgive what 1 have written above ; I did not intend it : 
but you were once my little all, and I cannot bear the thought of 
having lost you for ever, 1 fear through my own fault. Has any one 
called ? Do not send any letters that come. I should like you and 
your mother {if agreeable) to go and see Mr. Kean in Othello, and 
MiM Stephens in Love in a Village* If you will, I will write to Mr. 

T , to send you tickets, Has Mr- P^ called ? I think I 

must send to him for the picture to kiss and talk to. Kiss me, my 
best beloved. Ahi if you can never be mine, stiil let me be your 
proud and happy alave. H. 



TO THE SAME 

March^ iSii. 

—You will be glad to learn I have done my work — a volume in leas 
than a month. This is one reason why I am better than when I 
came, and another is, I have had two letters from Sarah. I am 
pleased I have got through this job, as I was afraid I might lose 
reputation by it (which I can little afford to lose) — and besides, I am 
more anxious to do well now, as I wish you to hear me well spoken 
of. I walk out of an afternoon, and hear the birds sing as I told you, 
and think, if I had you hanging on my arm, and that far ttfe^ how 
happy I should be — happier than I ever hoped to be, or had any 
conception of till I knew you, * But that can nevrr be * — I hear you 
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answer in a soft, low murmur. Well, let me dream of it sometimes 
— I am DOt happy too often, except when that favourite note, the 
harbinger of spring, recalling the hopes of my youth, whispers thy 
name and peace together in my ear. I was reading something about 
Mr. Macready to-day, and this put me in mind of that delicious 
night, when I went with your rat>thei and you to sec Romeo and 
Juliet, Can I forget it for a moment — your sweet modest looks, 
your infinite propriety of behaviour, all your sweet winning ways — your 
hesitating about taking my arm as we came out till your mother did — 
your laughing about nearly losing your cloak — your stepping into the 
coach without my being able to make the slightest discovery — and 
oh! my sitting down beside you there, you whom I had loved so 
long, so well, and your assuring me I had not lessened your pleasure 
at the play by being with you, and giving me your dear hand to press 
in mine! I thought I was in heaven — that slender exquisitely- 
turned form contained my all of heaven upon earth j and as I folded 
you — yes, you, my own best Sarah, to my bosom, there was, as you 
say, a tie betnveen us — you did seem to me, for those few short 
moments, to be mine in all truth and honour and sacredness — Oh \ 
that we could be always so — Do not mock me, for I am a very 
child in love, I ought to beg pardon for bel^aving so ill after- 
wards, but 1 hope tlie iiUle image made it up between us, flcc. 

[To ihh lettrr I have received no ansiuer^ not a line. The roiling 
years of eternity 'will never Jill up that blank. Where fhali I he ? 
IVhat am I P Or where have I been r*] 



WRITTEN IN A BLANK LEAF OF ENDYMION 

I WANT a hand to guide me, an eye to cheer me, a bosom to repose 
on ; all which I shall never have, but shall stagger into my grave, 
old before my time, unloved and unlovely, unless S, L. keeps her 
iaith with me. 



— But by her dove's eyes and serpent-shape, I think she does 
not hate me ; by her smootli forehead and her crested hair, I own I 
love her; by her soft looks and queen-hke grace (which men might 
fall down and worship) I swear to live and die for her 1 
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A PROPOSAL OF LOVE 

(Given to her in our early acquaintance) 

Oh ! if I thought it could be in a woman 

(As, if it can, I will presume in you) 

To feed for aye her lamp and flames of love, 

To keep her constancy in plight and youth, 

Outliving beauties outward with a mind 

That doth renew swifter than blood decays : 

Or that persuasion could but thus convince me. 

That my integrity and truth to you 

Might be confronted with the match and weight 

Of such a winnowed purity in love — 

How were I then uplifted ! But, alas, 

I am as true as truth's simplicity, 

And simpler than the infancy of truth/ 

Troilus and Cressida. 
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PART 11 



LETTERS TO C. P , ESQ, 



Bees-Jnn. 



My good Friend, Here I am in Scotland (and shall have 
been here three weeks, next Monday) as I may say, on my probation. 
This is a lone inn, but on a great scale, thirty miles from Edin- 
burgh, It is situated on a rising ground (a mark for all the winds, 
which blow here incessantly) — ^thcrc ib a woody hill opposite, with a 
winding valley below, and the London road stretches out on either 
side* You may guess which way I oftenest walk. I have written 
two letters to S. L. and got one cold, prudish answer^ beginning 
i^;V, and ending From yours truly ^ with Bfst respects from herself and 
relations. I was going to give in, but have returned an answer, 
which I think is a touch-stone, I send it you on the other side to 
keep as a curiosity, in case she kills me by her ex<]U]8ite rejoinder. 
I am convinced from the profound contempladoos I have had on the 
subject here and coming along, that I am on a wrong scent- We 
had a famous parting-scene, a complete quarrel and then a reconcilia- 
tion, in which she did beguile me of my tears, but the deuce a one 
did she shed. What do you think ? She cajoled me out of my 
little Buonaparte as cleverly as possible, in manner and form follow- 
ing. She was shy the Saturday and Sunday (the day of my departure) 
so I got in dudgeon, and began to rip up grievances. I asked her 
how she came to admit me to such extreme familiarities, the first 
week I entered the house. * If she had no particular regard for me, 
she must do so (or more) with everyone : if she had a liking to me 
from the first, why refuse me with scorn and wilfulness \ ' If you 
had seen how she flounced, and looked, and went to the door, saying 
* She was obliged to me for letting her know the opinion I had 
always entertained of her ' — -then I said, * Sarah ! ' and she came back 
and took my hand, and fixed her eyes on the manlle-piecc — (she 
must have been invoking her idol then — if I thought bo, I could 
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devour her, the darling — but I doubt her) — So I said * There is one 

thing that has occurred to me &omeumc& as possible, to account for your 
conduct tg me at Urut — there wasn't a likeness, was thcre^ to your old 
friend ? * She answered * No, nonc^but there was a likeness ' — I 
asked, to what ? She &aid ' to that little image ! ' I said, ' Do you 
mean Buonaparte ? ' — She said, * Yes, all but the nose/ — * And the 
figure ? ' — * He was taller.* — I could not stand this. So I got up 
and took it, and gave it her, and after some reluctance, ehe consented 
to *kcep it for me/ What will you bet me that it wasn't all a trick ? 
I 'U tell you why I suspect it, besides being fairly out of my wita 
about her. I had told her mother half an hour before, that I should 
take this image and leave it at Mrs. B.'s, for that I didn't wish to 
leave anything behind me tJiat must bring me back again. Then up 
slie comes and Btarts a likeness to her lover : she knew I should give 
it her on the spot — ' No, she would keep it for me ! * So I must 
come back for it* Whether art or nature, it is eublime. I told 
her I should write and tell you so, and that 1 parted from her, con- 
fiding, adoring ! — ^She is beyond me, that's certain* Do go and see 
her, and desire her not to give my present address to a single soul, 
and learn if the lodging is let, and to whom. My letter to her is as 
foUowe. If she shews the least remorse at it, 1 '11 be hanged, though 
it "might move a stone, I modestly think. [Set before^ Pari /• 

N.B* — I have begun a book of our conversations (I mean mine 
and the statue's) which I call Libek Amoris. I was detained at 
Stamford and found myself dull, and could hit upon fio other way 
of employing my time so agreeably. 



LETTER II 

Dci^R P 5 Here, without toss of time, in order that I may 

have your opinion upon it, is little Yes and No's answer to my last. 

* Sir, I should not have disregarded your injunctioo not to send 
you any more letters that might come to you, had I not promised 
the Gentleman who left the enclosed to forward it the earliest 

opportunity, as he said it was of amst^uenct. Mr. P called the 

day after you left town. My mother and myself are much obliged 
by your kind offer of tickets to the play, but must decline accepting 
it. My family send their best respects, in which they arc joined by 

Your*8, truly, 

S. L/ 
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The deuce a bk more is there of tt. If yoa can make anythiog oat 
of It (or any body else) I *U be hanged. You arc to understand, this 
comes in a frank, the second I hare recciTcd from her, with a name I 
can't make out, and the won*t tell me, though I asked her, where 
■be got franks, as also whether the lodgings were Wt, to neither of 
which a word of answer. * * * * is the name on the frank : s 
if you can decypher it by a Red-book. I suspect her grierously 
being an arrant jilt, to say no more — ^yet I lore her dearly. Do yoa 
know I 'm going to write to that sweet rogue presently, having a whole 
evening to myself in advance of my work ? Now mark, before yo«j 
set about your exposition of the new Apocal3rpce of the new Calypso»i 
the only thing to be endured in the abo¥e tetter is the date. It 
written the very day after she received mine. By this she seems 
willing to lose no time in receiving these letters * of such sweet breath 
composed/ If I thought so—but 1 wait for your reply. After all, 
what is there in her but a pretty figure, and that you can't get a word 
out of her? Her's is the Fabian method of making love and 
conquests. What do you suppose the said the night before I left 
her? 

■ H. Could you not come and live with me as a friend ? 

S. I don't know : and yet it would be of no use if I did, yoil 
would always be hankering after what could never be ! ' 

I asked her if she would do so at once^ — ^the very next day ? And 
what do you guess was her answer — *Do you think it would be 
prudent ? * As I didn*t proceed to extremities on the spot, she began 
to look grave, and declare off. • Would she live with me in her own 
house — to be with me all day as dear friends, if nothing more, to sit 
and read and talk with roe ? '— * She would make no promises, but I 
should find her the same.*—* Would she go to the play with roe some- 
times, and let it be understood that I was paying my addresses to 
her?* — * She could not, as a habit^hcr father was rather strict, and 
would object.' — ^Now what am I to think of all this ? Am I mad or 
a fool? Answer me to that, Master Brook] You are a philo- 
sopher. 



LETTER in 



Dear Fkjenih I ought to have written to you before ; but since I 
received your letter, I have been in a sort of purgatory, and what is 
worse, I see no prospect of getting out of it- I would put an end to 
my torments at once ; but I am as great a coward as I have been a 
dupe* Do you know I have not had a word of answer from her 
since ! What can be the reason ? Is she olfended at my letting you 
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know she wrote to me, or 13 it some new affair ? I wrote to her in 
the teodcrest, most respectfd maniier, poured ray soul at her feet, and 
this 18 the return she makes me I Can you account for it, except on 
the admission of my worst doubts concerning her ? Oh God ! can I 
bear after alJ to think of her so, or that I am scorned and made a 
sjX)rt of by the creature to whom 1 had given my whole heart ? — 
Thus has it been with roe all my life ; and so will it be to the end of 
itl — If you should learn anything, good or bad, tell me, 1 conjure 
you : I can bear anything but this cruel suspense. If I knew she 
was a mere abandoned creature, 1 should try to forget her ; but till I do 
know this, nothing can tear me from her, I have drank in poison from 
her lips too long — alas I mine do not poison again. I sit and indulge 
my grief by the hour together t my weakness grows upon me ; and I 
have no hope left, unless I could lose my senses quite. Do you 
know I think I should like this ? To forget, ah ! to forget — there 
would be something in that — to change to an ideot for some few 
years, and then to wake up a poor wretched old man, to recollect my 
misery as past, and die ! Yet, oh ! with her, only a little wliilc ago, 
I had different hops, forfeited for nothing that I know of! * * 
* « ♦ ♦ [f y^jj ^jj giyp ^^ g^y consolation on the subject of 
my tormentor, pray do. The pain I suffer wears me out daily. I 

write this on the supposition that Mrs. may still come here, and 

that I may be detained some weeks longer* Direct to me at the 
Post-office ; and if I return to town directly as I fear, I will !ea?e 
word for them to forward the letter to me in London — not at my old 
lodgings, I will not go back there : yet how can I breathe away 
from her ? Her hatred of me must be great, since my love of her 
could not overcome it ! I have finished the book of my conversa- 
tions with her, which I told you of: if I am not mistaken, you will 
think it very nice reading. 

Your*s ever. 



Have you read Sardanapalus ? 
Myrrha, is to &tr I 



How like the little Greek slave, 



LETTER IV 

{Written in the Winter) 

My good FniENtu, i received your letter this morning, and I kin 
the rod not only with submission, but gratitude. Your reproofs of 
me and your defences of her are the only things that save my soul 
from perdition. She is my heart's idol ; and believe me those words 
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of yours applied to the dear saint — * To lip a chaste one and su]9po<e 
her wanton ^- — were balm and rapture to me. I have lij>peii her^ God 
knows how often, and oh 1 is it even possible that she \^ chaste^ and 
that ihc has bestowed her loved * endearments ' ou me (her owill:< 
sweet word ) out of true regard ? That thought, out of the JoweiK 
depths of despair, would at any time make me strike my forehead 
against the stars. Could I but think the love * honest/ I am proof 
against all hazards. She by her silence makes my dark hour ; and 
you by your encouragements dissipate it for twenty-four hours. 

Another thing has brought me to life. Mrs* is actually on her 

way here about the divorce. Should this unpleasant business (which 
has been so long talked of) succeed, and I should become free, do 

I you think S. L. will agree to change her name to ? If she 

wi//, she //W/ ,• and to call her so to you, or to hear her called so by 
others, would be music to my ears, such as they never drank in. Do 
you think if she knew how I love her, my depressions and my 
altitudes, my wanderings and my constancy, it would not move her ? 
She knows it all ; and if she is not an incorripblr^ she loves me, or 
^regards me with a feeling next to love. I don't believe that any 
' woman was ever courted more passionately than she has been by me. 
As Rousseau said of Madame d*Houptot (forgive the allusion) my 
heart has found a tongue in speaking to her, and I have talked to her 
the divine language of love. Yet she says, she is insensible to it. 
Am I to believe her or you ? You — for I wish it and wish it to 
madness, now that I am like to be free, and to have it in my power 
to say to her without a possibility of suspicion, * Sarah, will you be 
mine?' When I sometimes think of the time I first saw the sweet 
apparition, August i6, 1820, and that possibly she may be my bride 
before that day two years, it makes me dizzy with incredible joy and 
love of her. Write soon. 



LETTER V 

My dear Friend, I read your answer this morning witli gratitude. 
I have felt somewhat easier since. It shewed your interest in my 
vexations, and also that you know nothing worse than I do, I 
cannot describe the weakness of mind to which she has reduced me. 
This state of suspense is like hanging in the air by a single thread 
that exhausts all your strength to keep hold of it ; and yet if that 
fails you, you have nothing in the world eUc left to trust to. I am 
come back to Edinburgh about this cursed business, and Mrs. - 

is coming from Montrose next week. How it will end, I can't say; 




LETTER VI 

and don't care^ except as it regards the odier aiFair. I should, I 
confessj tike to have it in my power to make her the olfer direct and 
unequiTOcaJ, to see how she'd receive it. It would be worth some- 
thing at any rate to eee her sujjerime airs upon the occasioE ; and if 
she should take it into her head to turn round her sweet neck, drop 
her eye-lids, and say — ' Yea, I will be yours ! * — why then, * treason 
domestic, foreign levy, nothing could touch me further.' By Heaven i 
I doat on her. The truth is, I never had any pleasure, like love, with 
any one but her. Then how can I bear to part with her ? Do you 
know I like to think of her best in her morning-gown and mob-cap- 
it is so she has oftenest come into my room and enchanted me 1 She 
was once ill, pale, and had lost all her freshness. I only adored her 
the more for it, and fell in love with the decay of her beauty. I 
could devour the little witch. If she had a plague-spot on her, I 
could touch the infection : if she was in a burning fever, I could kiss 
her, and drink death as I have drank life from her lips. When I 
press her hand, I enjoy perfect happiness and contentment of soul. 
It ia not what she says or what she does — ^it is herself that I love. 
To be with her is to be at peace, I have no other wish or desire. 
The air about her is serene, blissful ; and he who breathes it ia like 
one of the Gods 1 So that I can but have her with me always, I 
care for nothing more. I never could tire of her sweetness ; 1 feel 
that I could grow to her, body and soul ? My heart, my heart 
is her's. 



LETTER VI 
{ffritten in May) 

Dear P ', What have I suffered since I parted with you ! A 

raging fire is in my heart and in my brain, that never quits me. 
The steam-boat (which I foolishly ventured on board) seems a 

Iirison-house, a sort of spectre-ship, moving on through an infernal 
ake, without wind or tide, by some necromantic power — the splashing 
of the waves, the noise of the engine gives me no rest, night or day 
— no tree, no natural object varies the scene — but the abyss is before 
me, and all my peace lies weltering in it ! I feel the eternity of 
punishment in this life; for I see no end of my woes- The |>eople 
about me arc ill, uncomfortable, wretched enough, many of them— 
but lo-morrow or next day, they reach the place of their destination, 
and all will be new and delightful. To me it will be the same. I 
can neither escape from her, nor from myself. All is endurable 
where there is a limit : but I have nothing but the blackness and the 
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BendishDess of scorn around me — mocked by her (the false one) in 
whom I placed my hope, and who hardens herself against me! — I 
believe you thought mc quite gay, vain, insolent, half mad, the night 
I left the houae— no tongue can tell the heaviness of heart I felt at 
that moment. No footsteps ever fell more slow, more sad than 
mine ; for every atep bore me farther from her, with whom my soul 
and every thought lingered. I had parted with her in anger, and 
each had spoken words of high disdain, not soon to be forgiven. 
Should I ever behold her again ? Where go to live and die far 
from her ? In her sight there was Elysium ; her smile waa heaven ; 
her voice was enchantment; the air of love waved round her, 
breathing balm into my heart: for a little while I had sat with 
the Gods at their golden tables, I had tasted of all earth's bliss, 
• both living and loving ! ' But now Paradise barred its doors 
against me; I was driven from her presence, where rosy blushes 
and delicious eighs and all soft wishes dwelt, the outcast of nature 
and the scoif of love I I thought olF the time when I was a little 
happy careless child, of my father's house, of my early lessons, of 
my brother's picture of me when a boy, of all that had since happened 
to me, and of the waste of years to come — I stopped, faultercd, and 
was going to turn back once more to make a longer truce with 
wretchedness and patch up a hollow league with love, when the 
recollection of her words—* I always told you I had no affection for 
you' — steeled my resolution, and I determined to proceed. You 
8ce by this she always hated me, and only played with my crediJity 
till she could find some one to supply the place of her unalterable 
attachment to the Utile image, ***** I am a little, a 
very little better to-day. Would it were quietly over ; and that 
this misshapen form (made to be mocked) were hid out of the sight 
of cold, sullen eyes ! The people about me even take notice of my 
dumb despair, and pity me. What is to lie done ? I cannot forget 
her ; and I can find no other like what she seemed, I should wish 
you to call, if you can make an excuse, and see whether or no she is 
quite marble — whether 1 may go back again at my return, and 
whether she will see me and talk to me sometimes as an old friend. 

Suppose you were to call on M from me, and ask him what his 

impression is that I ought to do. But do as you think he%\. 
Pardon, pardon. 

P.S.— I send this from Scarborough, where the vessel stops for a 
few minutes. I scarcely know what I should have done, but for 
this relief to my feelings. 
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LETTER VII 

My dear Frjekd, The important fltep is taken, and I am virtually 
a free man, * * * What had I better do in these circum- 
stances ? I dare not write to her, I dare not write to her father, 
or else I would. She has shot me through with potaoncd arrows, 
and I think another * winged wound' would finish mc. It is n 
pleasant sort of balm (as you express it) she has left in my heart L 
One thing I agree with you in, it will remain there for ever ; but yet 
not very long. It festers, and consumes me. If it were not for my 
little boy, whose face I see struck blank at the news, looking through 
the world for pity and meeting with contempt instead, I should soon, 
I fear, settle the (question by my death. That recollection is the 
only thought that brings my wandering reason to an anchor ; that 
stirs the smallest interest in mc ; or gives me fortitude to bear up 
against what I am doomed to feel for the ungraiefui. Otherwise, 1 
am dead to every thing but the sense of what I have lost. She was 
my life — it is gone from me, and I ara grown spectral ! If I find 
myself in a place I am acquainted with, it reminds me of her, of the 
way in which I thought af her, 

- — * and carved on every tree 
The soft, the fair, the inexpressive she ! * 

If it is a place that is new to mc, it is desolate, barren of all interest ; 
for nothing touches me but what has a reference to her. If the 
clock strikes, the sound jars me ; a million of hours will not bring 
back peace to my breast. The light startles me; the darkness 
terrifies me, I aeem falling into a pit, without a hand to help mc. 
She has deceived me, and the earth fails from under my feet ; no 
object in nature is substantial^ real, but false and hollow, like her 
faith on which I built my trust. She came (I knew not how) and 
It by my side and was folded in my arms, a vision of love and joy, 
if she had dropped from the Heavens to bless me by aomc especial 
dispensation of a favouring Providence, and make me amends for all ; 
and now without any fault of mine but too much fondness, she has 
vanished from me, and I am left to perish. My heart is torn out of 
me, with every feeling for which I wished to live. The whole is 
like a dream, an effect of enchantment ; it torments me, and it drives 
me mad. I lie down with it ; I rise up with it ; and sec no chance 
of repose* I grasp at a shadow, I try to undo the past, and weep 
with rage and pity over my own weakness and misery. I spared her 
again and again (fool that I was) thinking what she allowed from 
me was love, friendship, sweetness, not wantonness. How could I 
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doubt it, looking in her face, and hearing her words, like sighs 
breathed from the gentlest of all bosoms? I had hopes, I had 
prospects to come, the Hattery of something like fame, a pleasure in 
writing, health even would have come back with her smile^ — she has 
blighted all, turned all to poison and childish tears. Yet the barbed 
arrow is in my heart — I can neither endure it, nor draw it out ; for 
with it flows my life's-blood. I had conversed too long with 
abstracted truth to trust myself with the immortal thoughts of love. 
That S* L.. might have teen mifu, and no'w nroer can — these arc the 
two sole propositions that for ever stare me in the face, and look 
ghastly in at my poor brain. 1 am in some sense proud that I can 
ieel this dreadful passion — ^it gives me a kind of rank in the kingdom 
of love — but I could have wished it had been for an object that at 
least could have understood its value and pitied its excess. You say 
her not coming to the door when you went is a proof — yes, that her 
complement is at present full 1 That is the reason she doesn't want 
me there, lest I should discover the new affair — wretch that I am ! 
Another has possession of her, oh Hell i I *m satiafied of it from 
her manner, which had a wanton insolence in it. Well might I run 
wild when I received no letters from her. I foresaw, I felt my 
fate. The gates of Paradise were once open to me too, and 1 
blushed to enter but with the golden keys of love ! I would die ; 
but her lover — my love of her — ought not to die. When 1 am 
dead, who will love her as I have done? If she should be in 
misfortune, who will comfort her ? when she is old, who will look 
in her face, and bless her? Would there be any harm in calling 

upon M , to know confidentially if he thinks it worth my while 

to make her an offer the instant it is in my power ? Let me have 
an answer, and save me, if possible, ybr her and from myself. 



LETTER VIM 

My dear Friend, Your letter raised me for a moment from the 
depths of despair ; but not hearing from you yesterday or tOKlay (as 
I hoped) I have had a relapse. You say I want to get rid of her. 
I hope you are more right in your conjectures about her than in this 
about me. Oh no I believe it, I love her as I do my own soul ; my 
very heart is wedded to her (be she what she may) and I would not 
hesitate ;i moment between her and 'an angel from Heaven/ I 
grant all you say about my self-tormenting folly : but has it been 
without cause ? Has she not refused me again and again with a 
mixture of scorn and resentment, after going the utmost lengths 
with a man for whom she now disclaims ail affection ; and what 
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security can I have for her reserve with others, who will not be 
restrained by feelings of delicacy towardfl her, and whom she has 
probably preferred to me for their want of iu * Sht can male no 
more confidences ' — theee words ring for ever in my ears, and will be 
my death-watch. They can have but one meaning, be sure of it — 
she always expressed herself with the exactest propriety. That w:is 
one of the things for which I loved her — shall 1 live to hate her for 
it ? My poor fond heart, that brooded over her and the remains of 
her affections aa my only hope of comfort opon earth, cannot brook 
this new degradation. Who is there so low aa me ? Who is there 
besides (I ask) after the homage I have pid her and the caresses 
she has lavished on me, so vile, so abhorrent to love, to whom 
such an indignity could have happened ? When I think of this (and 
I think of nothing else) it stifles me. I am pent up in burning, 
fruitless desires, which can find no vent or object. Am I not haled, 
repulsed^ derided by her whom alone I love or ever did love ? I 
cannot stay in any place, and seek in vain for relief from the sense of 
her contempt and her ingratitude. I can settle to nothing : what is 
the use of all I have done ? Is it not that very circumstaQce (my 
thinking beyond my strength, my feeling more than I need about so 
many things) that has withered me up, and made me a thing for 
Love to shrink from and wonder at ? Who could ever feel that 
peace from the touch of her dear hand that I have done ; and is it 
not torn from me for ever? My state is this, that I shall never 
lie down again at night nor rise up in the morning in peace, 
nor ever behold my little boy^s face with pleasure while 1 live — 
unless I am restored to her favour. Instead of that delicious 
feeling I had when she was heavenly-kind to me, and my heart 
softened and melted in its own tenderness and her sweetness, I 
am now inclosed in a dungeon of despair. The sky is marble to 
my thoughts ; nature is dead around me, as hope is within me ; no 
object can give me one gleam of satisfaction now, nor the prospect of 
it in time to come. I wander by the sea-aide ; and the eternal ocean 
and lasting despair and her face are before me. Slighted by her, on 
whom my heart by its last fibre hung, where shall I turn ? I wake 
with her by my side, not as my sweet bedfellow, but as the corpse 
uf my love, without a heart in her bosom, cold, insensible, or 
struggling from me ; and the worm gnaws me, and the sting of 
unrecjuited love, and the canker of a hopeless, endless sorrow. I 
have lost the taste of my food by feverish anxiety ; and my favourite 
beverage, which used to refresh me when I got up, has no moisture 
in It. Oh ! cold, 8oiitary> sepulchral breakfasts, compared with 
those which I promised myself with her ; or which T made when 
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the had been standing an hour by my side^ my guardlan-angel, my 
wife, niy sister^ my sweet friend, my Eve, my all * and had blest me 
with her seraph kisses ! Ah • what I suffer at present only shews 
what I have enjoyed- But < the girl is a good girl, if there is good- 
ness in human nature.' I thank you for those words ; and I will fall 
down and worship you, if you can prove them true : and I would not 
do much less for him that proves her a demon. She is one or the 
other, that 's certain ; but I fear the worst. Do let me know if any- 
thing has passed : suspense is my greatest punishment. 1 am going into 
the country to see if I can work a little in the three weeks I have yet 
to stay here. Write on the receipt of this, and believe me ever your 
unspeakably obliged friend. 



TO EDINBURGH 

— — '*■ Stony-heahted * Edinburgh ! What art ihou to me ? The 
dust of thy streets mingles with my tears and blinds me. City of 
palaces, or of tombs — a quarry, rather than the habitation of men I 
Art thou like London, that populous hive, with its sunburnt, well- 
baked, brick-built hou&es — its public edifices, its theatres, its bridges, its 
squares, its !adic5, and its pomp, its throng of wealth, its outstretched 
magnitude, and its mighty heart that never lies stilJ ? Thy cold grey 
walls reflect back the leaden melancholy of the soul. The square, 
hard-edged, unyielding faces of thy inhabitants have no sympathy to 
impart. What is it to me that I look along the level line of thy 
tenantless streets, and meet perhaps a law)'er like a grasshopper chiqjing 
and skipping, or the daughter of a Highland laird, haughty, fair, and 
freckled ? Or why should 1 look down your boasted Prince's Street, 
with the beetle-browed Castle on one aide, and the Calton Hill with 
its proud monument at the further end, and the ridgy steep of Salisbury 
Crag, cut off abruptly by Nature's boldest hand, and Arthur's Seal 
overlooking all, like a lioness watching her cubs ? Or shall I turn to 
the far-off Pentland Hills, with Craig-Crook nestling beneath them, 
where lives the prince of critics and the king of men ^ Or cast my 
eye unsated over the Frith of Forth, that from my window of an 
evening (aa I read of Amy and her love) glitters like a broad golden 
mirror in the sun, and kisses the winding shores of kingly Fife ? Oh 
no 1 But to thee, to thee I turn, North Berwick-Law, with thy 
blue cone rising out of summer seas ; for thou art the beacon of my 
banished thoughts, and dost point my way to her, who is my heart's 
true home. The air is too thin for me, that has not the breath of 
Love in it ; that is not embalmed by her sighs ! 
3H 




LETTER IX 



A THOUGHT 

I AM not mad, but my heart is no ; and raves within me, Scree and 
UDtameable, like a panther in its den, and tries to get loose to its lost 
mate, and fawn on her hand, and bend lowly at her feet. 

ANOTHEH 

Oh ! thou dumb heart, lonely, sad, shut up in the prison-house of 
this rude form, that hast never found a fellow but for an instant, and 
m very mockery of thy misery, speak, find bleeding words to express 
thy thoughts, break thy dungeon-gloom, or die pronouncing thy 
Infelice's name! 

ANOTHER 

Within my heart ia lurking suspicion, and base fear, and shame and 
hate ; but above all, tyrannous love sits throned, crowned with her 
graces, silent and in tears. 



LETTER IX 

Mv DEAR P— , You ha?e been very kind to me in this business ; 
but I fear even your indulgence for my infirmities is beginning to fail. 
To what a state am I reduced, and for what? For fancying a little 
artful vixen to be an angel and a saint, because she aifectcd to look 
like one, to hide her rank thoughts and deadly purposes. Has she 
not murdered me under the mask of the tenderest friendship ? And 
why ? Because 1 have loved her with unutterable love, and sought 
to make her my wife. You say it is my own * outrageous conduct ' 
that has estranged her : nay, I have been too gcntk with her. I ask 
you first in candour whether the ambiguity of her behaviour with 
respect to me, sitting and fondling a man (circumstanced as 1 was) 
sometimes for half a day together, and then declaring she had no love 
for him beyond common regard, and professing never to marry, was 
not enough to excite my suspicions, which the different exposures 
from the conversations below-stairs were not calculated to allay ? I 
ask you what you yourself would have felt or done, if loving her as I 
did, you had heard what I did, time after time ? Did not her mother 
own to one of the grossest charges (which I shall not repeat) — and is 
such indelicacy to be reconciled with her pretended character (that 
character with which I fell in love, and to which I made iovA with- 
out supposing her to be the greatest hypocrite in the world r My 
unpardonable offence has been that I took her at her word, and was 
willing to believe her the preci&e little puritanical person she set up 
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for. After exciting her wayward desires by the fondest embraces 
and the purest kisses, as if she had been * made my wedded wife 
yestreen,* or was to become so to-raorrow (for that was always nriy 
feeling with respect to her)— I did not proceed to gratify them, or to 
follow up my advantage by any action which ahouJd declare, * I think 
you a common adventurer, and will see whether you are so or not J * 
Yet any one but a credulous fool like me would have made the 
experiment, with whatever violence to himself, as a matter of life and 
death ; for I had every reason to distrust appearances. Her conduct 
has been of a piece from the beginning. In the midst of her closest 
and falsest endearments, she has always (with one or two exceptions) 
disclaimed the natural inference to be drawn from them, and made a 
verbal reservation, by which she might lead me on in a Fool's 
Paradise, and make me the tool of her levity, her avarice, and her love 
of intrigue as long as she liked, and dismiss me whenever it suited 
her. This, you see, she has done, because my intentions grew 
serious, and if complied with, would deprive her of the pieaiuris of a 
single life / Offer marriage to this ' tradesman's daughter, who has as 
nice a sense of honour as any one can have ; * and like Lady Bellaston 
in Tom Jonej,, she cuts you immediately in a fit of abhorrence and 
alarm. Yet she seemed to be of a different mind formerly, when 
struggling from me in the height of our first intimacy, she exclaimed 
— • However I might agree to my own rujDj I never will consent to 
bring disgrace upon my family ! ' That I should have spared the 
traitress after e^tpressions like this, astonishes me when I look back 
upon it. Yet if it were alt to do over again, I know I should act 

{'u8t the same part. Such is her power over me ! I cannot run the 
east risk of offending her — I love her so. When I look in her face, 
I cannot doubt her truth ! Wretched being that I am ! I have thrown 
away my heart and soul upon an unfeeling girl; and my life (that might 
have been so happy, had she been what I thought her) will soon 
follow either voluntarily, or by the force of grief, remorse, and disap- 
pointment. 1 cannot get rid of the reflection for an instant, nor even 
seek relief from its galling pressure. Ah ! what a heart she has 
lost ! Ail tlie love and affection of my whole life were centred in 
her, who alone, I thought, of all women had found out my true 
character, and knew how to value my tenderness. Alas ! alas I that 
this, the only hope, joy, or comfort I ever had, should turn to a 
mockery, and hang like an ugly film over the remainder of my 
days! — I was at Roslin Castle yesterday. It lies low in a rude, 
but sheltered valley, hid from the vulgar gaze, and powerfully 
reminds one of the old song. The straggling fragments of the russet 
niiDs, suspended smiling and graceRil in the air as if they would 
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linger out another century to please the curious beholder, the green 
larch-trees trembling between with the blue sky and white silver 
cloudB, the wild mouatain plants Btarting out here and there, the 
date of the year on an old low door-way, but still more, the beds of 
flowers in orderly decay, that seem to have no hand to tend them, 
but keep up a sort of traditional remembrance of civilization in 
former ages, preficnt altogether a delightful and amiable subject for 
contemplation. The excjuisite beauty of the scene, with the thought 
>pf what I should feel, ahould I ever be restored to her, and have to 
lead her through such places as my adored, my aogel-wife, almost 
drove roc beside myself. For this picture, this ecstatic vision, what 
have I of late instead as the image of the reality ? Demoniacal 
possessions. I aee tlie young witch seated in another's lap, twining 
her serpent arms round him, her eye glancing and her cheeks on 
fire — why does not the hideous thought choke me ? Or why do I 
Dot go and find out the truth at once ? The moonlight streams over 
the silver waters ; the bark is in the bay that might waft me to 
her, almost with a wish. The mountain-breeze sighs out her name : 
old oceaa with a world of tears niurmure back my woes ! Does not 
my heart yearn to be with her ; and shall I not follow its bidding ? 
No| I must wait tilJ I am free ; and then I will take my Freedom 
(a glad prize) and lay it at her feet and tell her my proud love of 
her that would not brook a rival in her dishonour, and that would 
have her all or none, and gain her or lose myself for ever ! — 

You sec by this letter the way I am in, and 1 hope you will 
excuse it as the picture of a half-disordered mind. The least respite 
from my uneasiness (such as I had yesterday) only brings the 
contrary reflection back upon me, like a flood; and by letting me 
see the happiness 1 have lost, makes me feel, by contrast, more 
acutely what I am doomed to bear. 



LETTER X 

Dear Friknd, Here I am at St. Bees once more, amid the scenes 
which I greeted in their barrenness in winter ; but which have now 
put on their full green attire that shews luxuriant to the eye, but 
speaks a tale of &adness to diis heart widowed of its last, its dearest, 
its only hope! Oh! lovely Bees-Inn 1 here I composed a volume 
of law-cases, here I wrote my cnaniourcil follies to her, thinking 
her human, and that * all below was not the liend'a ' — here I gut two 

cold, sullen answers from the little witch, and here 1 was 

and I was danmed. I thought the revisiting the old haunts would 
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have soothed me for a tsme, but it onl j brio^ back the anuc of what 
I have mfiered for ber and of ber unkiodiiest the more ctroogly^ 
till I caoDOt endure the rccoUectioa. I eye the Heavens in dtu]^ 
despair, or vest my aorrows in the decart air. * To the winda, to 
the waTCs, to the rocka I cfMDplun ' — yon may cnppoac with what 
eifect! I fear I shall be obliged to return* I am toaaed about 

i backwards and forwards) by my {>assioo, so as to hcconif ridimlona. 
can now uoderstaod how it is that mad people never remain in the 
same place— they are moving on for ewer, /ram themsehei / 

Do you know, you would have been delighted with the e€ect of 
the Northern twilight on thit romantic country as I rode along laat 
night ? The hiU& and groves and herds of cattle were seen lepooag 
in the grey dawn of midnight, as in a moonlight without shadcnr. 
The whole wide canopy of Heaven shed its reflex light upon them* 
like a pure crystal mirror. No sharp points* no petty details no 
hard contrasts-^every object was seen softened yet distinct, is its 
simple outline and natural tones, transparrnt with an inward light, 
breathing its own mild lustre. The landscape altogether was like an 
airy piece of mosaic-work, or hke one of Poussin's broad maasj 
landscapes or Titian^s lovely pastoral scenes. Is it not so, tlwt 
poett see nature, veiled to the «ight, but revealed to the soul in 
Ttrionary grace and grandeur I I confess the eight toadied iiie ; and 
might have removed all sadness except mine. So (I thought) the 
light of her celestial face once shone into my sod, and wrapt me in 
a heavenly trance. The sense I have of beauty raises me for a 
moment above myself, but depresses me the more afterwards, when 1 
recollect how it is throwo away in vain admiration, and that it only 
makes me more susceptible of paio firom the mortifications I meet 
with. Would I had never seen her ! I might then not tixlecd have 
been happy, but at least I might have passed my life in peace^ and 
have sunk into forgetfuloess without a pang. — The noble sc ener y tn 
this country nnxes with my pansion, and refines, but <loes not r^rse 
it. I was at Stirling Castle not long ago. It gave me no pleasure. 
The declivity seemed to roe abrupt, not sublime ; for in truth I did 
not shrink back from it with terror. The weather-beaten towers 
were stiff and formal : the air was damp and chill ; the river winded 
its dull, slimy way like a aiake along the marshy grounds : and the 
dim misty top of Ben Leddi, and the lovely Highlands (wovts 
fantastically of thin air) mockcal my embraces and tempted my 
ionging eyes like her, the sole queen and mistress of my thoughts I 
I rtever found my cootemplations on this subject so subtilised and ax 
the same time so desponding as on that occasion. I wept myself 
almoct blind, and I ga^ed at the broad golden sttn-«et through my 
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tears that fell in showers. As I trod the green mountain turf, oh ! 
how I wished to be laid beneath it — in one grave with her — that I 
might sleep with her in that cold bed, my hand in hers, and my 
heart for ever still — while worms should taste her sweet body* that I 
had never tasted ! There was a time when I could bear solitude ; 
but it is to^o much for me at present. Now I am no sooner left to 
myself than I am lost in infinite space, and look round me in vain 
for support or comfort. She was my stay, my hope : without her 
hand to cling to, I stagger like an infant ofi the edge of a precipice. 
The universe without her is one wide, hollow abyss, in which my 
harassed thoughts can find no resting-place. I must break off here ; 
for the hysterica parsio comes upon me, and threatens to unhinge 
my reason. 



LETTER XI 

My dear and good Friend^ I am afraid I trouble you with my 
querulous epistles, but this is probably the last. To-morrow or the 
next day decides my fate with respect to the diTorcc, when I expect 
to be a free man. In vain! Was it not for her and to lay my 
freedom at her feet, that I conGenied to this step which has cost me 
infinite perplexity, and now to be discarded for the first pretender 
that came in her way ! If ao, I hardly think I can survive it. You 
who have been a favourite with women, do not know what it is to 
be deprived of one's only hope, and to have it turned to shame and 
disappointment. There is nothing in the world left that can afford 
me one drop of comfort- — ihh I feel more and more. Everything is 
to me a mockery of pleasure, like her love. The breeze docs not 
cool me: the blue sky does not cheer me. I gaze only on her 
face averted from me — alas! the only face that ever was turned 
fondly to me i And why am I thus treated ? Because I wanted 
her to be mine for ever in love or friendship, and did not push my 
gross familiarities as far as I might. * Why can you not go on as we 
have done, and say nothing about the word, for^'ver ? * Was it not 
plain from this that she even then mediuitcd an escape from me 
to some less sentimental lover ? ' Do you allow anyone el&e to do 
so ? ' I said to her once, as I was toying with her. * No, apt 
now ! ' wan her answer ; that is, because there was nobody el&e in 
the house to take freedoms with her. I was very well as a stopgap, 
but I was to be nothing more. While the coast was clear, I had it 

all my own way : but the instant C- came, she flung herself at 

his head in the most barefaced way, ran breathless up stairs before 
him, blushed when his foot was heard, watched for him in the 
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passage, and was sure to be in close conference with him when he 
went down again. It waa then my raad proceedings commenced. 
No wonder • Had I not reason to be jealous of every appearance of 
familiarity with others, knowing how easy she had been with me at 
first, and that she only grew shy when I did not take farther 
liberties ? What has her character to rest upon but her attachment 
to me, which she now denies, not modestly, but impudently ? Will 
you yourself say that if she had all along no particular regard for mc, 
she will not do as much or more with other more likely men ? 
*She has had,* she says, 'enough of my conversation,' so it could 
not be that I Ah I my frtend, it was not to be supposed I should 
ever meet even with the outward demonstrations of regard from any 
woman but a common trader in the endearments of love! I have 
tasted the sweets of the well practiced illusion, and now feel the 
bitterness of knowing what a bliss I am deprived of, and must ever 
be deprived of. Intolerable conviction! Yet I might, I believe, 
have won her by other methods; but some demon held my hand. 
How indeed could I offer her the least insult when I worshipped her 
very footsteps; and even now pay her divine honours trom my 
inmost heart, whenever I think of her, abased and brutalised as I 
have been by that Circean cup of kisses, of enchantments* of which 
I have drunk ! I am choked, withered, dried up with chagrin, 
remorse, despair, from which I have not a moment's respite, day or 
night. I have always some horrid dream about her, and wake 
wondering what is the matter that *shc is no longer the same to 
me as ever ? * I thought at least we should always remain dear 
friends, if nothing more— did she not talk of coming to live with me 
only the day before I left her in the winter ? But * she '» gone, I am 
abuxed, and my revenge must be to love her ! * — Yet she knows that 
one line, one word would save me, the cruel, heartlets destroyer ! I 
sec nothing for it but madness, unless Friday brings a change, or 
unless she is willing to let me go back. You must know I wrote to 
her to that purpose, but it was a very quiet, sober letter, begging 
pardon, and professing reform for the future, and all that. What 
effect it will have, I know not* I was forced to get out of the way 
of her answer, till Friday came. 

E?er your*8, 

TO S. L. 



My dlar Miss L- — ^, Evil to tbtm that evil thinks ia an old 

saying ; and I have found it a true one. I have ruined myself by 
my unjust suspicions of you. Your sweet friendship was the balm of 



UNALTERED LOVE 

my life; and I have lost it, I fear for erer, by one fault and folly 
after another. What would I give to be restored to the place in 
your esteem, which, you assured me, I held otify a few months ago ! 
Yet I was not contented, but did all I could to torment myself and 
harass you by endless doubts and jealousy. Can you not forget and 
forgive the pa«t, and judge of mc by my conduct in future ? Can 
you not take all my follies in the lump, and Bay like a good, generous 
girl, * Well, I '11 think no more of them ? ' In a word, may I come 
back, and try to behave better ? A line to say so would be an 
additional favour to so many already received by 

Your obliged friend, 

And sincere well-wisher* 



LETTER XIL TO C. P- 



1 HAVE no answer from her. I 'm mad. I wish you to call on 

M^ in confidence, to say I intend to make her an offer of my 

hand, and that I will write to her father to that effect the instant I 
am free, and ask him whether he thinks it will be to any purpose, 
and what he would advise me to do. 



UNALTERED LOVE 

' Love is not love that alteration finds : 
Oh no ! it is an cvcr-fixcd mark, 
Tliat looks on tempests and is never shaken.' 

Shall I not love her for herself alone, in spite of ftckleoess and 
folly ? To iovc her for her regard to me, is not to love her, but 
myself. She has robbed me of herself: shall she also rob me of my 
love of her? Did 1 not live on her smile? Is it less sweet because 
it is withdrawn from me ? Did I not adore her every grace ? Does 
she bend less enchantingly, because she has turned from me to 
another? Is my love then in the power of fortune, or of her 
caprice ? No, I will have it lasting as it is pure ; and I will make 
3 Goddess of her, and build a temple to her in my heart, and worship 
her on indestructible altars, and raise statues to her : and my homage 
ahatl be unblemished as her unrivalled symmetry of form ; and when 
that fails, the memory of it shall survive ; and my bosom shall be 
proof to scorn, as her*s has been to pity ; and I will pursue her with 
an unrelenting love, and sue to be her slave, and tend her steps with- 
out notice and without reward ; and serve her living, and mourn for 
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her when dead. And thus my love will have shewn itself superior 
to her hate; and I shall triumph and liicn die. This is my idea of 
the only true and heroic love ! Such is mine for her, 

PERFliCT LOVE 

FeKfECr love has thin advantage in it, that it leaves the pos^eisor 
of it nothing farther to desire. There is one object (at least) in 
which the soul finds ab&olute content, for which it seeks to live, or 
dares to die. The heart has as it were fdled up the moulds of the 
imagination. The truth of passion keeps pace with and outvies the 
extravagance of mere language. There are no words so fine, no 
flattery bo soft, that there is not a sentiment beyond them, that it is 
impossible to express, at the bottom of the heart where true Jove is. 
What idle sounda the common phrases, adorahh creature^ ongel^ {Iliyinity^ 
are ? What a proud retlection it is to have a feeling answering to all 
these, rooted in the breast, unalterable, unutterable, to which all other 
feelings are light and vain 1 Perfect love reposes on the object of its 
choice, like the halcyon on the wave; and the air of heafeo ia 
around it. 



1 HAVE seen M- 



FROM C. P., ESQ. 

London, July ^A, 182a. 

! Now, my dear H , let me entreat and 

adjure you to take what I have to tell you, fir what it U tvorth — 
neither for less, nor more. In the 6rst place, I have teamed nothing' 
decisive from him* This, as you will at once see, is, as far as it 
goet» good. I am cither to hear from him, or see him again in a 
day or two; but I thought you would like to know what passed 
inconclusive aa it was— so I write without delay, and in great ^ 
to gave a post. 1 found him frank, and even friendly in his manner 
to me, and in his views respecting you. 1 think that he is sincerely 
sorry for your situation ; and he feels that the person who has placed, 
you in that situation is not much (ess awkwardly situated herself;! 
and he professes that he would willingly do what he can for the good 
of both. But he sees great difficulties attending the affair— which 
he frankly professes to consider as an altogether unfortunate one. 
With respect to the marriage, he seems to see the most formidable 
objections to it, on both sides ; but yet he by no means decidedly 
says that it cannot, or that it ought not to take place. These, mind 
yout are his own feelings on the subject: but the most important 
point I learn from him ia this, that he is not prepared to use his 
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FROM V. P., ESQ. 

influ^icc either way— that the rest of the family are of the same way 
of feeling ; and that, in lact, the thing must and does entirety rest 

with herself. To learn this was, as you see, gaining a great point 

When I then endeavoured to ascertain whether he knew anything 
deci&ive as to what afe her views on the subject, I found that he did 
not. He has an opinion on the subject, and he didn't scruple to tell 
me what it was ; but he has no positive knowledge. In short, he 
believes, from what he learns from herself (and he had purposely 
seen her on the subject, in consequence of my application to himj 
that she is at present indisposed to the marriage ; but he is not 
prepared to say positively that she will not consent to it. Now all 
ihis^ coming from him in the most frank and unaffected manner, and 
without any appearance of cant, caution, or reserve, I take to be most 
important as it respects your views, whatever they may be ; and 
certainly much more favorable to them (I confess it) than I was 
prepared to expect, supposing them to remain as they were. In fact, 
as 1 said before, the a^air rests entirely with herself. They are 
none of them disposed cither to further the marriage, or throw any 
insurmountable obstacles in the way of it; and what is more im- 
portant than all, they are evidently by no means ccrimn that she may 
not, at some future period, consent to it ; or they would, for her sake 
aj well as their own, let you know as much Hatly, and put an end to 
the affair at once. 

Seeing in how frank and straitforward a manner he received what 
I had to say to him, and replied to it, I proceeded to ask him what 
were hh views, and what were likely to be her^s (in case she did not 
con&cnt) as to whether you should return to live in the house; — but 
I added, without waiting for his answer, that if she intended to 
persist in treating you as she had done for some time past, it would 
be worse than madness for you to think of returning. I added that, 
in case you did return, all you would expect from her would be that 
she would treat you with civility and kindness^that she would 
continue to evince that friendly feeling towards you, that she had 
done for a great length of time, &c* To this, he said, he could 
really give no decisive reply, but that he should be most happy if, by 
any intervention of his, he could conduce to your comfort ; but he 
secrocd. to think that for you to return on any express understanding 
that she should behave to you in any particular manner, would be to 
place her in a most awkward situation. He went somewhat at length 
into this point, and talked very reasonably about it ; the result, how- 
ever, was that he would not throw any obstacles in the way of your 
return, or of her treating you as a friend, &c., nor did it appear that 
he believed she would refuse to do so. And, finally, we parted on 
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the understanding that he would see them on the subject, and ascertain 
what could be done for the comfort of all parties : though he was 
of opinion that if you could make up your mind to break oif the 
acquaintance altogetlier, it would be the beat plan of all. I am to 
hear from him again in a day ur two. — Wcll^ what do you say to all 
this ? Can you turn it to any thing but good — comparative good f 
If you would know what / say to it, it is this : — She is still to be 
won by wise and prudent conduct on your part ; she was always to 
have been won by such ; — and if she is lost, it has been (not, as you 
sometimes suppose, because you have not carried that unwise, may 1 
not say unworthy ? conduct still farther, but ) because you gave way 
10 it at all. Of course I use the terms 'wise' and 'prudent' with 
reference to your object. Whether the pursuit of that object is wise, 
on!y yourself can judge. I say she has all along been to be won, and 
she still is to be won ; and all that stands in the way of your views at 
thJB moment is your past conduct. They arc all of them, every soul, 
frightened at you ; they have seen enough of you to make them so ; 
and they have doubtless heard ten times more than they have seen, or 

than anyone else has seen. They are all of them, including M 

(and pariicuJarly she herself) frightened out of their wits, as to what 
might be your treatment of her if «he were your's ; and they dare not 
trust you — they wtll not trust you, at present. I do not say that 
they will trust you, or rather that she wil!, for it all depends on her, 
when you have gone through a probation, but T am sure that she will 
not trust you till you have. You will, I hope, not be angry with me 
when I say that she would be a fool if she did. If she were to 
accept you at present, and without knowing more of you, even / 
should begin to BU6i>cct that she had an unworthy motive for doing it. 
Let me not forget to mention what is perhaps as important a point as 

any, as it regards the marriage. I of course stated to M that 

when you are free, you are prepared to make her a formal offer of 
your hand ; but I begged him, if he was certain that such an offer 
would be refused, to tell me so plainly at once, that I might endeavour, 
in that case, to dissuade you from subjecting yourself to the pain of 
such a refusal. He ivouid not ir/l me that he ivai certmm He said 
his opinion was that she would not accept your offer, but still he 
seemed to think that there would be no harm in making it! — One 
word more, and a very important one. He once, and without my 
referring in the slightest manner to that part of the subject, spoke of 
her as ^ goad girl ^ and /i/r/y to make any man an exrellenl ^Je J Do 
you think if she were a bad girl (and if she were, he must know her 
to be so) he would have dared to do this, under these circumstances? 
—And once, in speaking o{ his not being a fit person to set his face 
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r against * marrying for love/ he added * I did so myself, and out of 
that house ; and 1 have had reason to rejoice at it ever since/ And 
mind (for 1 anticipate your cursed suspicions) I 'm certain^ at least, 
if manner can entitle one to he certain of any thing, that he eaid all 
this Epontaneously, and without any understood motive ; and I ^m 
certain, too, that he knows you to he a person that it would not do to 
play any tricks of this kind with. I believe — (and all this would never 
have entered my thoughts, but that I know it will enter your's) I 
believe that even if they thought (as you have sometimes supposed 
they do) that she needs whitewashing, or making an honest woman 
of, you would be the last person they would think of using for such a 
purpose, for they know (as well as I do) that you couldn't fai! to 
find out the trick in a month, and would turn her into the street line 
next moment, though she were twenty times your wife — and that, as 
to the consequencea of doing so, you would laugh at them, even if you 
cou'dn't escape from them, — I shall lose the post if I say more. 

Believe me, 

Ever truly your friend, 

C. P. 
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My dear P ', You have saved my life. If I do not keep 

friends with her now, I deserve to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
She is an aogcl from Heaven, and you cannot pretend I ever said a 
word to the contrary 1 The little rogue must have liked me from 
the first, or she never could have stood all these hurricanes without 
slipping her cable. What could she find in me ? * I have mistook 
my person all iHts while,' &c. Do you know 1 saw a picture, the 
very pattern of her, the other day, at Dalkeith Palace ( Hope finding 
Fortune in the Sea), just l3efore this blessed news came, and the 
resemblance drove mc almost out of my senses. Such delicacy, such 
fulness, such perfect softness, such buoyancy, such grace ! If it is 
not the very image of her, I am no judge. — You have the face to 
doubt my making the best husband in the world ; you might as well 
doubt it if I was married to one of the Houris of Paradise. She is 
a saint, an angel, a love. If she deceives me again, she kills me. 
But I will have such a kiss when I get back, as shalJ last me twenty 
years. May God bless her for not utterly disowning and destroying 
me ! What an cxcjuiaitc little creature it is, and how she holds out 
to the last in her system of consistent contradictions ! Since I wrote 
to you about making a formal proposal, I have had her face con- 
stantly before me, looking so like some fauklebs marble statue, as cold, 
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as fixed and graceful as erer statue did ; the expression (nothing was 
ever like thai I) seemed to say — *I wish 1 could love you better than 
I do, but still 1 will be your'&/ No, I 11 never believe again that 
she will not be mine ; for I think she waa made on purpose for me. 
I f there *s anyone else that undiTstandti that turn of her head as I do, 
1 'II give her up without scruple. I have made up my mind to this, 
never to dream of another woman, while she even thinks it wordi her 
while to refuse to have me. You sec I am not hard to please, after 

all. Did M know of the intimacy that had subsisted between 

us ? Or did you hint at it ? 1 think it would be a dencher^ if" he 
did. How ought I to behave when I go back ? Advise a fool, 
who had nearly lost a Goddc?i8 by hiii folly. The thing was, I could 
not think it possible she would ever hkc me. Her taste is singular, 
but not the worse for that. 1 'd rather have her love, or liking (caU 
it what you will) than empires. I deserve to call her mine; for 
nothing else can atone for what I 've gone through for her. I hope 
your next letter will not reverse all, atid then I shall be happy till I 
sec her, — one of the blest when I do sec her, if she looks tike my 
own beautiful love. I may perhaps write a line when I come to my 
right wits.— Farewel at present, and thank you a thousand times for 
what you have done for your poor friend. 

P.S. — I like what M said about her sister, much. There 

are good people in the world ; I begin to see it, and believe it. 
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Deah P' , To-morrow is the decisive day that makes me or 

mars me. I will let you know the result by a line added to this* 
Yet what signifies it, since cither way I have little hope there, 
' whence alone ray hope cometh ! * You must know I am strangely 
in the dumps at this present writing. My reception with her is 
doubtful, and my fate is then certain. The hearing of your happi- 
ness has, I own, made me thoughtful. It is just what I proposed to 
her to do — ^to have crossed the Alps with me, to sail on sunny seas, 
to bask in Italian skies, to have visited Vevai and the rocks of 
Meillerie, and to have repeated to her on die spot the story of Julia 
and St, Preux, and to have shewn her all that my heart had stored 
up for her — but on my forehead alone is written — RFjECTKot Yet I 
too could have adored as fervently, and loved as tenderly as others, 
had I been permitted. You are going abroad, you say, happy in 
making happy. Where shall 1 be ? In the grave, I ho{>e, or else in 
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ber arms. To me, alas ! there in no sweetness out of her sight, and 
that sweetness has turned to bitterness, I fear ; that gentleness to 
fiuHen scorn! Still I hojxr for the best. If she will but lave mc, 
1 'II make her /ovr rae: and I think her not giving a positive answer 
looks like it, and also shews that there is no one eW. Her holding 
out to the last also, I think, proves that she was never to have been 
gained but with honour. She 'a a strange, almost an inscrutable girl ; 
but if I once win her consent, I shall kill her with kindness. — Will 
you let me have a sight of somtboJy before you go ? I should be 
most proud. I was in ho]>es to have got away by the Steam-boat to- 
morrow, but owing to the business not coming on till then, I cannot ; 
and may not be in town for another week, unless I come by the Mail, 
which I am strongly tempted to do. In the latter case I shall be 
thgre^ and visible on Saturday evening. Will you look in and see, 
about eight o'clock ? I wish much to see you and her and J. H. 
and my little boy once more ; and then, if she is not what she once 
wae to me, I care not if I die that instant. I will conclude here till 
to-morrow, as I am getting into my old melancholy.— 
It is all over, and I am my own man, and your's ever — 
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PART HI 



ADDRESSED TO J. S, R- 



Mv DEAR K , It is all over, and I know my fate* I told you 

I would send you word, if anything decisive happened ; but an im- 
penetrable mystery hung over the aiFair till lately. It is at hst (by 
the merest accident io the world) dissipated ; and I keep my promise, 
both for your satisfaction, and for the ease of my own mind. 

You remember the morning when I said ' I will go and repoae my 
sorrows at the foot of Ben Lomond' — and when from Dumbarton 
Bridge its giant-shadow, clad in air and Gunshine, apjjenred in view. 
We had a pleasant day's walk. We passed Smollett's monument on 
the road (somehow these poets touch one in reflection more than 
most military heroes) — talked of old times? you repeated Logan's 
beautiful verses to the cuckoo,^ which I wanted to compare with 
Wordsworth's, but my courage failed me ; you then told me some 
passages of an early attachment which was suddenly broken off; we 
considered together which was the most to be pitied, a disappoint- 
ment in love where the attachment was mutual or one where there 
has been no return, and we both agreed, I think, that the former was 
best to be endured, and that to have the consciousness of it a com- 
panion for life was the least evil of the two, as there was a secret 
sweetness that took off the bitterciess and the sting of regret, and * the 

* * Sweet bird, thy bower ii ever green, 

Thy sky ts ever clear • 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy loag, 
No winter in thy year.* 

So they begin. It was the month of May 5 the cuckoo lang shrouded in some 
woo<ly coptc J the ahowcrs fell between whiles ; my friend repeated the line* with 
native enthusiasm in a clear manly voice^ ttill resonant of youth an^i hope. Mr* 
Wordaworlh will excuse mr, if in these circumttancet I declined entering the Beld 
with hit i^rofounricr mctaphyaical ttrain, ami kept my preference to myself. 
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memory of what once had iK'cn ^ atoned, in some measure, aod at 
ititervaJs, for what 'cever more could be/ In the other case, there 
was nothing to look back to with tender satisfaction, no redeeming 
trait, not cveo a possibility of turning it to good. It left behind it 
oot cherished sighe^ but stifled pangs. The galling sense of it did 
not bring moisture into the eyes^ but dried up the heart ever after. 
One had been my fate, the other had been yours I — 

You startled me every now and then from my reverie by the robust 
voice, in which you asked the country people (by no means prodigal 
of their answers)^* If there was any trout-fishing in thoae fitrcams ? ' 
— and our dinner at Luss set ua up for the rest of our day's march. 
The sky now became overcast ; but this, I think, added to the effect 
of the scene. The road to Tarbet is superb. It is on the very 
verge of the lake^ — hard, level, rocky, with low stone bridges con* 
siantly flung across it, and fringed with birch trees, just then budding 
into spring, behind which, as through a slight veil, you saw the huge 
shadowy form of Ben Lomond. It lifts its enormous but graceful 
bulk direct from the edge of the water without any projecting low- 
lands, and has in this respect much the advantjige of Skiddaw. Loch 
Lomond comes upon you by degrees as you advance, unfolding and 
then withdrawing its conscious beauties like an accompHshed coquet. 
You are struck with the point of a rock, the arch of a bridge, the 
Highland huts (like the first rude habitations of men) dug out of the 
soil, built of turf, and covered with brown heather, a sheep-cote, some 
straggling cattle feeding half-way down a precipice ; but as you 
advance farther on, the view expands into the perfection of lake 
scenery. It is nothing (or your eye is caught by nothing) but water, 
earth, and sky. Ben Lomond waves to the right, in its simple 
majesty, cloud-capt or bare, and descending to a point at the head of 
the lake, shews the Trossacs beyond, tumbling about their blue ridges 
like woods waving j to the left is the Cobler, whose top is like a 
castle shattered in pieces and nodding to its ruin ; and at your side 
rise the shapes of round pastoral hills, green, fleeced with herds, and 
retiring into mountainous bays and upland valleys, where solitude and 
peace might make their lasting home, if peace were to be found in 
solitude! That it was not always so, I was a sufBcient proof; for 
there was one image that atone haunted me in the midst of all this 
sublimity and beauty, and turned it to a mockery and a dream ! 

The snow on the mount^iin would not let us ascend ; and being 
weary of wailing and of bemg visited by the guide every two hours to 
let us know that the weather would not do, we returned, you home- 
wards, and I to London — 
• * Italiain, Italiam ! ' 
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You know the anxious expectations with which I iet out r^^now hear 

the result. — 

As the veiMiel sailed up the Thames, die air thickened with the 

consciousness of being near her, and I ' heaved her name pantingiy 

forth/ As I approached the house, I could not help thinking of the 

lines — 

* How near am I to a happtncs.% 
That earth excvedf^ not ! Not another liktr it- 
The trexiiurcs of the deep are not so precious 
A« are the conceal'd comforts of a man 
LockM up in woman's love. I scent the air 
Of blessings when I come but near the house. 
What a dcliciou!* breath true love sends forth ' 
The violct-beds not sweeter. Now for a welcome 
Able to draw men's envies upon man ; 
A kiss now that will hang upon my Up, 
As sweet as morning dew upon a rose, 
And fidl as long ! ' 

I saw her, but I saw at the first glance that there was something 
ami&s. It was with much difficulty and after several pressing in- 
treaties that she was prevailed on to come up into the room; and 
wheo she did, she stood at the door, cold, distant, averse ; and when 
at length she was persuaded by my repeated remonstrances to come 
and take my hand, and I offered to touch her lips, she turned her 
head and shrunk from my embraces, as if quite alienated or mortally 
offended. I asked what it could mean ? What had I done in her 
absence to have incurred her displeasure ? Why had she not written 
to roe ? I could get only short, sullen, disconnected answers, as if 
there was something labouring in her mind which she either could not 
or would not impart, I hardly knew how to bear this first reception 
after so long an absence, and so different from the one my sentiments 
towards her merited ; but I thought it [jossible it might be prudery 
(as I had returned without having actually accomplished what I went 
about) or that she had tiikcn offence at something in my letters. 
She 8;iw how much 1 was hurt. I asked her, ' If she was altered 
since I went away?*- — 'No/ * If there was any one else who had 
beeo so fortunate as to gain her favourable opinion ? * — * No, there 
was no one else.* ' What was it then ? Was it any thing in my 

letters ? Or had I displeased her by letting Mr. P- know she 

wrote to me ? * — ' No, not at all ; but she did not apprehend my last 
letter required any answer, or she would have replied to it.' All 
this appeared to me very unsatisfactory and cvaiiiTe ; but I could get 
no more from her, and was obligciJ to let her go with a heavy, fore- 
boding heart. I however found that C was gone, and no one 
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else had been there, of whom 1 had cause to be jealous. — * Should I 
Bee her on the morrow ? * — * She believed so, but she couJd not 
promise.' The next jworning she did not appear with the breakfast 
as ufiLUiL At this I j^rew somewhat uneasy. The tittle Buonaparte, 
howe?er, was placed in its old position on the mantJc-piece, which I 
considered as a sort of recognition of old times. I saw her once or 
twice cjisually ; nothing particular hapj»eoed til! the next day, wliich 
was Sunday, I took occasion to go into the parlour for the news- 
paper, which she gave me with a gracious smile, and seemed tolerably 
frank and cordial. This of course acted as a 6|3ell upon me. I 
walked out with my little boy. Intending to go and dine out at one or 
iwo places, but I found that I still contrived to bend ray steps towards 
her, and I went back to take tea at home. While we were out, I 
talked to William about Sarah, saying that she too was unhappy, and 
asking him to make it up with her. He said, if she was unhappy, he 
would not bear her malice any more. When she came up with the 
teii-things, I said to her, ' William has something to say to you — I 
believe he wants to be friends.* On which he said in his abrupt, 
hearty manner, ' Sarah, I 'in sorry if I \e ever said anything to vex 
you ' — so they shook hands, and ehe said, smiling affably — -*■ Th^n 
I '11 think no more of it ! * 1 added^ — * I see you *ve brought me 
back my little Buonaparte ' — She answered with tremulous softness — 
• 1 told you I *d keep it safe for you ! ' — as if her pride and pJeasure 
in doing so had been equal, and she had, as it were, thought of 
nothing during my absence but how to greet me with this proof of 
her fidelity on my return. I cannot describe her manner. Her 
words are few and simple ; but you can have no idea oi the exquisite, 
unstudied, irresistible graces with which she accom|J3nieiJ them, 
unless you can suppose a Greek statue to smile, move, and speak. 
Those lines in Tibullus seem to have been written on pur|>oBe for 
her^ — 

Quicquid agit quoquo vestigia vertit, 
Componit nirtim, subscquiturc|ue decor. 

Or what do you think of those in a modern play, which might actually 
have been composed with .in eye to this little trifier — 

• See with vvhat a waving air she goes 

Along the corridor. How like a fawn ! 
Yet statelier. No sountl (however soft) 
Nor gentlest eeho tellcth when she treads. 
But every motion of her shape doth seem 
Hallowed by silence, St» did Hebe grow 
Among the god^ a paragon ! Away, I 'm grown 
The very fool of Love P 
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The truth Ib, I never saw anythitig like her, nor I never shal! again* 
How then do I console myself for the Joss of her I Shall I tell yoa, 
but you will not mention it again ? I am foolish enough to believe 
that she and I, in spite of every thing, shall be sitting together over a 
sea-coal fire, a comfortable good old coupie^ twenty years hence ! 
But to my narrative.-^ 

1 was delighted with the alteration in her manner, and said, refer- 
ring to the bust — * You know it is not mine, but your^s ; I gave it 
you ; nay, I have given you all — my heart, and whatever 1 possess, 
18 your*s ! She seemed good-humouredly to decline this carU blanche 
oner, and waved, like a tiling of enchantment, out of the room. 
False calm! — Deceitful smiles! — Short interval of peace, followed 
by lasting woe ! I sought an interview with her that same evening. 
I could not gel her to come any farther than the door. * She was 
busy — she could hear what I had to say there.* * Why do you seem 
to avoid me as you do ? Not one five minutes* conversation, for the 
&ake of old acquaintance ? Well, then, for the sake of the Ttttk Image / * 
The appeal seemed to have lost its efficacy \ the charm was broken ; 
she remained immoveable. * Well, then I must come to you, if you 
will not run away.' I went and sat down in a chair near the door, 
and took her hand, and talked to her for three quarters of an hour ; 
and she listened patiently, thoughtfully, and seemed a good deal 
affected by what I said. I told her how much I had felt, how much 
I had suffered for her in my absence, and how much I had been hurt 
by her sudden silence, for which I knew not how to account, 1 
could have done nothing to offend her while I was away ; and my 
letters were, I hoped, tender and respectful. I had had but one 
\/ thought ever present with me ; her image never quitted my side, alone 
or in company, to delight or distract me. Without her I could have 
no peace, nor ever should again, unless she would behave to me as she 
had done formerly. There was no abatement of my regard to her ; 
why was she so changed ? 1 said to her, * Ah ! Sarah, when I 
think that it is only a year ago that you were everything to me I could 
wish, and that now you seem lost to me for ever, the month of May 
(the name of which ought to be a signal for joy and hojje) strikes 
chill to my heart. — How different is this meeting from that delicioos 
parting, when you seemed never weary of repeating the proofs of 
your regard and tenderness, and it was with difficulty we tore our- 
selves asunder at fast \ I am ten thousand times fonder of you than 
I was then, and ten thousand times more unhappy.' * You have do 
reason to be so ; my feelings towards you arc the same as they ever 
were.' I told her ' She was my all of hope or comfort : my passion 
for her grew stronger every time I saw her.* She answered, * She 
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was sorry for it ; for tf^al she never comld rctura/ I said aomethiog 
about looking ill : she said in her pretty, mincing, emphatic way, * I 
despise looks 1 ' So, thought I, it is not that ; and she says there 's 
no one else : it must be some strange air she gives herself, in con- 
sequence of the approaching change in my circum-stances. She has 
been probably advised not lo give up till all h fairly over, and then 
ebe wiJl be my own sweet girl again. Ali this time she was standing 
just outside the door, my hand in hers ( would that they could have 
grown together ! ) she was dressed in a loose morning-gown, her 
hair curled beautifully ; she stood with her profile to me, and looked 
down the whole time. No expression was ever more soft or perfect. 
Her whole attitude, her whole form, was dignity and bewitching 
grace. I said to her, * You look Hke a queen, ray love, adorned 
with your own graces i ' I grew idoiatrous, and would have kneeled 
to her. She made a movement, as if she was displeased. I 
tried to draw her towards me. She wouldn't. 1 then got up, and 
offered to kiss her at parting. I found she obstinately refused. 
This stung me to the quick. It was the first time in her life she 
had ever done so. There must be some new bar between us to 
produce these continued denials ; and she had not even esteem enough 
left to tell me so. I followed her half-way down-stairs, but to no 
purpose, and returned into my room, confirmed tn my most dreadfiil 
surmises. I could bear it no longer, I gave way to all the fury of 
disappointed hope and jealous passion. I was made the dupe of trick 
and cunning, killed with cold, sullen scorn; and, after all the agony 
1 had suffered, could obtain no explanation why I was subjected to 
it, I was still to be tantalized, tortured, made the cruel sport of one, 
for whom I would have sacrificed alL I tore the locket which con- 
tained her hair (and which I used to wear continually in my bosom, 
as the precious token of her dear regard) from my neck, and trampled 
it in pieces. 1 then dashed the little Buonaparte on the ground, and 
stamped u|x)n it, as one of her instruments of mockery. I could not 
stay in the room; I could not Ikivc it; my rage, my despair wereV 
uncontroulable. I shrieked curses on her name, and on her false ^ 
love; and the scream I uttered (so pitiful and so piercing was it, f 
that the sound of it terrified me) instantly brought the whole house, 
father, mother, lodgers and all, into the room. They thought I was 
destroying her and myself. I had gone into the bedroom, merely 
to hide away from myself, and as I came out of it, raging-mad with 
the new sense of present shame and lasting misery, Mrs. F said, 

* She *s in there I He has got her in there ! * thinking the cries 
had proceeded from her, and that I had been offering her violence, 

• Oh ! no,' 1 said, * She *n in no danger from me ; 1 am not the 
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person ; * and tried to bunt from thin ttccnc of dcgmdation* The 

mother cndeavourtxi to stop mt% and Haid, * For God « sake, doci't go 

out, Mr, ? for God's wkc, don't ! ' Her father, who ww not, 

I believe, in the secret, and was therefore justly scanddised nt msch 
outrageous conduct, said angrily, • Let him go ! Why should be 
stay?' I however sprang down stairs, atid as they called out to nx.*, 
* What 18 it? — What has she done to you?' I answered, * She has 
murdered me! — She has destroyed me for cverl— rShe has doomed 
my soul to perdition ! ' I rushed out of the house, thinking to quit 
it forever ; but I was no sooner in the street, than the desolation and 
the darkness became greater, more intolerable; and the eddying 
violence of my passion drove me back to the source, from whence it 
sprung. This unexpected explosion, with the conjectures to which 
it would give rise, could not be very agreeable to the prfrimie or her 
family ; and when I went back, the father was waiting at the door, 
as if anticipating this sudden turn of my feelings, with no friendly 
aspect, I said, * 1 have to beg pardon, Sir ; but my mad fit is over, 
and I wish to say a few words to you in private.' He seemed to 
hesitate, but some uneasy forebodings on his own account, probably, 
prevailed over his resentment; or, perhaps (as philosopherB have a 
desire to know the cause of thunder) it was a natural curiosity to 
know what circumstances of provocation had given rise to such an 
extraordinary scene of confusion. When we reached my room, I 
recjuested him to be seated. 1 said, * It is true. Sir, I have lost my 
peace of mind for ever, but at present I am quite calm and collected, 
and I wish to explain to you why I have behaved in so extravagant a 
way, and to ask for your advice and intercession.* He appeared 
satisfied, and I went on. I had no chance either of exculpating 
myself, or of probing the cjuestion to the bottom, but by stating the 
naked truth, and therefore I said at once, • Sarah told me, Sir (and I 
never shall forget the way in which she told me, fixing her dove's 
eyes upon me, and looking a thousimd tender reproaches for the loss 
of that good opinion, which she held dearer than all the world) she 
told me. Sir, that as you one day passed the door, which stood a-jar, 
you saw her in an attitude which a good deal startled you ; I mean 
sitting in my lap, with her arms round my neck, and mine twined 
round her in the fondest manner. What I wished to ask was, 
whether this was actually the case, or whether it was a mere inven- 
tion of her own, to enhance the sense of my obligations to her j for I 
begin to doubt everything?' — 'Indeed, it was so; and very much 
surprised and hurt I was to see it.' • Well then. Sir, I can only say, 
that as you saw her sitting then, so she had been sitting for the last 
year and a half, almost every day of her life, by the hour together; 
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and yoQ may judge yourself", knowing what a nice modcBt-looking girl 
she iS) whether, after having been admitted to such intimacy with so 
sweet a creiiture» and for so long a time, it is not enough to make any 
one frantic to be received by her ;in I have been since my return, 
without any provocation given or cause assigned for it.* The old 
man answered very seriously, and, as I think, sincerely, * What you 
now tell me, Sir, mortifies and shocks me as much as it can do your- 
Bel£ I had no idea such a thing was possible. I was much pained 
at what I saw ; but I thought it an accident, and that it would never 
happen again/ — * It was a constant habit ; it has happened a hundred 
times since, and a thousand before. I lived on her caresses as my 
daily food, nor can I live without them.' So I told him the whole 
story, • what conjurations, and what mighty magic I won his 
daughter with,' to be anything but mine for /i/r. Nothing could well 
exceed his astonishment and apparent mo rt ill cation. ' What T had 
said,' he owned, * had left a weight ufion his mind that he should not 
easily get rid of/ 1 told him, * For myself, 1 never could recover the 
blow I had received. 1 thought, however, for her own sake, she 
ought to alter her present behaviour. Her marked neglect and 
dislike, so far from justifying, left her former intimacies without 
excuse; for nothing could reconcile them to propriety, or even a 
pretence to common decency, but either love, or friendship so strong 
and pure that it could put on the guise of love. She was certainly a 
singular girl. Did she think it right and becoming to be free with 
strangers, and strange to old friends ? ' I frankly declared, * I did 
not see how it was in human nature for any one who was not rendered 
callous to such familiarities by bestowing them indiscriminately on 
every one, to grant the extreme and continued indulgences she had 
done to me, without cither liking the man at first, or coming to like 
htm in the end, in spite of herself. When my addresses had nothings 
and could have nothing honourable in them, she gave them every 
encouragement j when I wished to make them honourable, she treated 
them with the utmost contempt. The terms we had been all along 
on were such as if she had been to be my bride next day. It was 
only when I wished her actually to become so, to ensure her own 
character and my happiness, that she shrunk back with precipitation 
and pnic-fear. There seemed to me something wrong in all this; a 
want both of common propriety, and I might say, of natural feeling ; 
yet, with ail her faults, I loved her, and ever should, beyond any 
other human being. I had drank in the poison of her sweetness too 
long ever to be cured of it ; and though I might find it to be poison 
in the end, it was still in my veins. My only ambition was to be 
permitted to live with her, and to die in her arms. Be she what she 
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wcmldf treat me liow slic would, I fe}t that my soul was wedded to 
hers ; and were the a mere lost crcatare, I wodd try to snatcK her 
from perdition, and marry her tomorrow if she woold have me* 
That waA the question — ■* Wotdd she have mc, or would ihc not ? * 
He said he could not tell ; but should not attempt to put any cod- 
straiDt upon her incliDatioo&, one way or other, t acquiesced^ aad 
added, that ' I had brought all this upon myself, by acting comrary 
to the luggestioiis of my friend, Mr. ^ — - , who had desired me to 
take DO notice whether she came near me or kept away, whether she 
imiled or frowned, was kind or contemptuous^ — all you have to do, ia 
to wait patiendy for a month till you are your own man, as you will 
be in aD probability ; then make her an o^er of your hand, and if she 
refittes, there 's an end of the matter.' Mr. L. said, * Well, Sir, and 
I don't think you can follow a better advice ! * I took this as at least 
a sort of negative encouragement, and so we parted. 



TO THE SAME 

(in continuation^. 

My visja FurcMn, The next day I felt almost as sailors must do 
after a violent storm over-night, that has subsided towards day-break. 
The morning was a dull and &tupid calm, and I found she was unwell, 
in consequence of what had happened. In the evening I grew more 
uneasy, and determined on going into the country for a week or two. 
I gathered up the fragments of the locket of her hair, and the little 
bronze statue, which were strewed about the floor, kissed them, 
folded them up in a sheet of paper, and sent them to her, with these 
lines written in pencil on the outstde^^* Pieces of a broken hearty to he 
kept in remembrance of the unhappy, Fartmfell.* No notice was taken; 
nor did I expect any. The following morning I requested Betsey to 
pack up my box for me, as I should go out of town the next day, and 
at the same time wrote a note to her sister to say, I should take it as 
a favour if she would please to accept of the enclosed copies of the 
Vicar of IVakeJield^ The Man of Feelings and Nature and Art, in lieU 
of three volumes of my own writings, which I had given her on 
different occasions, in the course of our acquaintance. I was piqued, 
in fact, that she shoufd have these to shew as proofs of my weakness, 
and as if I thought the way to win her was by plaguing her virith my 
own performances. She sent mc word back that the books I had 
sent were of no use to her, and that I should have those I wished for 
in the aiternoon ; but that she could not before, as she had lent them 

to her sister, Mrs. M . 1 said, *very well;' but observed 
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( laughing) to Betsey, * It *6 a bad rule to give and take ; so, if Sarah 
won^t have thevSe Ixjoks, you must ; they are very pretty oncK» I 
assure you** She curUiied and took them, according to the family 
custom, in the afternooD> when 1 came back to tea, 1 found the 
V littk* girl on her knees, busy in packing up my things, and a large 
paper parcel on the tabic, which 1 could not at first tell what to make 
of. On opening it, however, 1 soon found what it was. It con- 
tained a number of volumes which I had given her at different times 
(among others, a little Prayer- Book, bound in crimson velvet, with 
green silk linings ; she kissed it twenty times when she received it, 
and said it was the prettiest present is the world, and that she would 
shew it to her aunt* who would he proud of it) — ^and all these she 
had returned together. Her name in the title-page was cut out of 
them alb 1 doubted at the instant whether she had done this before 
or after I had sent for them back, and I have doubted of it since ; 
but there is no occasion to suppose her w^/y ail over tvith hypocrisy^ 
Poor little thing ! She has enough to answer for, as it is. I asked 
Betsey if she could carry a message for me, and she said * Tei,^ 
' Will you tell your sister, then, that I did not want all these books ; 
and give my love to her, and say that I shall be obliged if she will 
still keep these that 1 have sent back, and tell her that it is only those 
of my own writing that I think unworthy of her/ What do you 
think the little imp made answer ? She raised herself on the other 
side of the table where she stood, as if inspired by the genius of the 
place, and said — *akd those ajie the ones that she pitiAES the 
MOST 1 ' If there were ever words spoken that could revive the dead, 
those were the words. Let mc kisis them, and forget tliat my ears 
have heard aiight else ! I said, * Arc you sure of that ? ' and she 
said, * Yes, quite sure.' I told her, * If I could be, 1 should be very 
diflPerent from what I was.' And 1 became so that instant, for these 
casual words carried assurance to my heart of her esteem — that once 
implied, 1 had proofs enough of her fondness. Oh ! how I felt at 
that moment ! Restored to love, hope, ;md joy, by a breath which I 
had caught by the merest accident, and which I might have pined in 
absence and mute despir for want of hearing I I did not know how 
to contain myself; I was childish, wanton, drunk with pleasure. I 
gave Betsey a twenty-shilling note which 1 happened to have in my 
hand, and on her asking 'What's this for, Sir?* I said, * It's for you- 
Don'i you think it worth that to be made happy ? You once made 
me very wretched by some words I heard you drop, and now you 
have made me as happy ; and all 1 wish you is, when you grow up, 
that you may find some one to Jove you as well as I do your sister, 
and that you may love better than she docs me ! * I continued in 
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tlisf Mate of delirium or douge oil that day and the next, talked 
JBCetttPtly, kughed at crcry thing, aad va& to extraragaot, nobody 
cooJd CelJ what was the matter with me* 1 munniired ber name ; t 
blest her ; I folded ber to my heart id delicious fondness ; I called 
ber by my own name ; I worshipped ber : i wa^ mad for her. I 

told F< I fibould laugh in her hce, if e^er &he pretended not to 

like me again. Her mother came in and said, she hoped I shoiikl 
excuse Sarah's coming up. * Oh, Ma'am,' I said, *• I have no widi 
to see her ; I feel her at my heart ; she does not hate me after aO« 
and 1 wish for nothing. Let her come when she will, she is to roe 
welcomer than light, than life ; but let it be in her own sweet lime, 
and at her own dear pleasure.* Betsey alto told me she was ' «o glad 
to get the books back/ I, however, sobered and waTercd (by degrees) 
from seeing nothing of her, day after day ; and in less than a week I 
was devoted to the In^mal Gods. I couJd hold out no longer than 
the Monday evening following. 1 sent a message to her ; she returned 
an ambiguous answer; but she came up. Pity me, my itietid, for 
the shame of this recital. Pity me for the pain of hanng erer had to 
make it ! If the spirits of mortal creatures, purified by faith and hope, 
can (according to the highest assurances) ever, during thousands of 
years of smooth-rolling eternity and balmy, sainted repose, forget the 
pain, the toil, the anguish, the helplessness, and the despair they have 
suffered here, in this frail being, then may I forget that withering 
hour, and her, that fair, pale form that entered, my inhuman betrayer, 
and my only earthly love! She said, 'Did you wish to speak to 
me. Sir ? * 1 said, • Ves, may I oot speak to you ? I wanted to see 
you and be friends.' I rose up, offered her an ann-chair which stood 
facing, bowed on it, and knelt to her adoring. She said (going) * If 
that 's all, I have nothing to say.' I replied, * Why do you treat me 
thus ? What have I done to become thus hateful to you ? ' AnrweTf 
*I always tokl you I had no affection for yoti.' You may suppose 
this was a blow, after the imaginary hooey-moon to which I had 
passed the preceding week, I was stunned by it; my heart sunk 
within me. I contrived to say, * Nay, my dear girl, oot always 
neither ; for did you not once (if I might presume to look back to 
those happy, happy times), when you were sitting on roy knee as 
usual, embracing and embraced, and I asked if you could not fove me 
at last, did you not make answer, in the softest tones that ever man 
heard, * / £Ould eati/y tay tOy ^whether I did or not ; you should fudge hy 
my Mtiofu / * Was I lo blame in taking you at your word, when 
every hope 1 had dejiended on your sincerity ? And did you not say 
since I came back, * Tour feelings to me 'were the same as e^ter * * 
Why then is your behaviour so different ? ' S. ' Is tt nothing, your 
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cxposing me to the whole house in the way you did the other evening ? * 
H- * Nay, that was the consequence of your cruel reception of me, 
not the cause of it. I had better have gone away last year, as I 
]3roposed to do, unless you would give some pledge of your lidclity;. 
but it was your own offer that I should remain. " Why should 1 go?** 
you iiaid, ** Why could we not go on the same as we had done, and 
say nothing about the word fortvfr P ** ^ S. *And how did you 
behave when you returned?' H. * That was all forgiven when we 
last parted, and your last words were, *• I should find you the same as 
ever *' when 1 came home ? Did you not that very day enchant and 
madden me over again by the purest kisses and embraces, and did I 
not go from you (as I said) adoring, coniMing, with every aasurance 
of mutual esteem and fricndahip ? * S. * Yes, and in your absence i 
found that you had told my aunt what had passed between us.' 
H, ' It was to induce her to extort your real sentiments from you, 
that you might no longer make a secret of your true regard for me, 
which your actions (but not your words) confessed.' S. * I own I 
have been guilty of improprieties, which you have gone and repeated, 
not only in the house, but out of it ; so that it has come to my ears 
from various quarters, as if I was a light character. And I am 
determined in future to be guided by the advice of my relations, and 
particularly of my aunt, whom I consider as my beat friend, and keep 
every lodger at a proper distance.* You will iind hereafter that her 
favourite lodger, whom she visits daily, had left the house ; &o tliat 
she might easily make and keep this vow of extraordinary self-denial. 
Precious little dissembler ! Yet her aunt, her Ix^t friend, says, * No, 
Sir, no; Sarah "s no hypocrite! * which I was fool enough to believe; 
and yet my great and unpardonable offence is to have entertained 
passing doubts on this delicate point. I said. Whatever errors 1 had 
committed, arose from my anxiety to have everything explained to her 
honour : my conduct shewed that I had that at heart, and that 1 
built on the purity of her character as on a rock. My esteem for her 
amounted to adoration. *8he did not want adoration.' It was only 
when any thing happened to imply that I had been mistaken, that I 
committed any extravagance, because I could not bear to think her 
short of perfection. * She was far from perfection,* she replied, with 
an air and manner (oh, my God ! ) as near it as possible. * How 
could she accuse me of a want of regard to her ? It was but the other 
day, Sarah,* 1 said to her, ' when that little circumstance of the 
books happened, and I fancied the expressions your sister dropped 
proved the sincerity of all your kindness to me — you don't know how 
my heart melted within me at the thought, that after all, I might be 
dear to you. New hope^ sprung up in my heart, and 1 felt as Adam 
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must have dooe when his Ere was created for him ! * * She had 
heard eoougb of that sort of conversation,' (moving towards tliedoor). 
This, I owD» was the unkiodest cut of aJi. I had» in that case, no 
hopes whaterer. 1 fek that I had expended words in vain, and that 
the conversation betow stairs (which I told you of when 1 saw you) 
had spoiled her taste for mine. If the allusion had been classical I 
should have been to blame ; but it was scriptural^ it was a sort of 
religious courtship, and Miss L. is religious ! 

At once he took, his Muse and dipt her 
Right in the middle of the Scripture. 



It would not do — the lady could make neither head nor uil of it. 
This is a poor attempt at levity. Alas ! I am sad enough. * Would 
she go and leave me so ? If it was only my own behaviour, I still 
did not doubt of success. I knew the sincerity of my love, and she 
would be convinced of it in time. If that was all, I did not care ; 
but tell me true, is there not a new attachment that is the real cause 
of your estrangement ? Tell me, my sweet friend, and before you 
tell me, give me your hand (nay, both hands) that I may have some- 
thing to support me under the dre^idiul conviction.' She let me take 
her hands in mine, ^ying, * She supposed there could be no objection 
to that,' — as if she acted on the suggestions of others, Instead of 
following her own will — ^but still avoided giving me any answer. I 
conjured her to tell me the worst, and kill me oo the spot. Any thing 

was better than my present state. I said, * Is it Mr. C ? * She 

smiled, and said with gay indifference, • Mr. C was here a very 

short time' * Well, then, was it Mr. ? ' She hesitated, and 

then replied faintly, ' No.' This was a mere trick to mislead ; one 
of the profoundnesses of Satan, in which she is an adept. * But,' 
she added hastily, • she could make no more confidences.' * Then,' 
said I, * you have something to communicate.' * No ; but she had 
once mentioned a thing of the sort, which I had hinted to her mother, 
though it signified little.' All this while I was in tortures. Every 
word, every half-denial, stabbed me. * Had she any tic ? * * No, I 
have no tie ? ' * You are not going to be married soon ? * • I don't 
intend ever to marry at all 1 ' ' Can't you be friends with me as of 
old?* *She could give no promises.* * Would she make her own 
terms ? ' * She would make none.' — * I was sadly afraid the little 
image was dethroned from her heart, as I had dashed it to the ground 
the other night/ — ' She was neither desperate nor violent,' I did 
not answer^' But deliberate and deadly/ — though I might; and so 
she vanished in this running fight of question and answer, in i%pite of 
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my vain efforts to detain her- The cockatrice, I said, mocks me : 
80 she has always done. The thought was a dagger to me. My f 
head reeled, my heart recoiled witliin mc. I was siung with scorpions; |\ 
my flesh crawled ; I was choked with rage ; her acorn scorched mc 
like flames; her air (her heavenly air) withdrawn from me, stifled 
me, and left me gasping for breath and being. It was a fable. She 
started up in her own likeness, a serpent in place of a woman. She 
had fascinated, she had sturig me, and had returned to her proper 
shape, gliding from mc after inflicting the mortal wound, and instilling 
deadly poison into ercry pore; but her form lost none of its original 
brightness by the change of character, but was all gliitering, beauteous, 
voluptuous grace. Seed of the serpent or of the woman, she was 
divine ! I felt that she was a witch, and had bewitched me. Fate 
had enclosed me round about. / was transformed too, no longer 
human (any more than she, to whom I had knit myself) my feelings 
were marble ; my blood was of molten lead ; my thoughts on lire. 
1 was taken out of myself, wrapt into another sphere, far from the 
light of day, of hope, of love. I had no natural affection left; she 
had slain me, but no other thing had power over me. Her arms 
embraced another ; but her mock-embrace, the phantom of her love, 
stiil bound me, and I had not a wish to escape. So I felt then, and 
so perhaps shall feel till I grow old and die, nor have any desire that 
my years should last longer than they are linked in the chain of those 
amorous folds, or than her enchantments steep my soul in obtivion of 
ali other things I I started to find myself alone— for ever alone, 
without a creature to love me, I looked round the room for help ; 
1 saw the tables, the chairs, the places where she stood or sat, empty, 
deserted, dead. I could not stay where 1 was ; I had no one to go 
to but to the parcnt-mlschicf, the preternatural hag, that had 'drugged 
this posset * of her daughter's charms and falsehood for me, and I 
went down and (such was my weakness and helplessness) sat with 
her for an hour, and talked with her of her daughter, and the sweet 
days we had passed together, and said I thought her a good girl, and 
believed that if there was no rival, she still had a regard for me at the 
bottom of her heart ; and how I liked her all the better for her coy, 
maiden airs : and 1 received the assurance over and over that there 
was no one else ; and that Sarah (they all knew) never staid five 
minutes with any other lodger, while with me she would stay by the 
hour together, in spite of all her father could say to her (what were 
her motives, was best known to herself]) and while we were talk- 
ing of her, she came bounding into the room, smiling with smothered 
delight at the consummation of my folly and her own art; and I 
asked her mother whether she thought she looked as if she hated me, 
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and 1 took her wrwklcd, widtcrod, cadavvroo^ 
it. Faugh! — 

tad of thk itory; dicre k fooMtiuaig m It 
I tdt tiir boMC the oeikt <iaj« 
ia a iCate n near to pbrcnzj* thac I take it the 

K met mr the dsy aifiicr I 

amvcd, and wiD tell jam the wxf I wai in. I was tike a penott m a 
Uigh ^evcr ; anlj mipe was in the nind isitievi of the body. It had 
fmt iSflie ttiiumcs nncoflBibftable cncct oo the hyy tiiimirn* I vi# 



to 
to Scotbod 



iacafahir of any apiiicaiion» tmd dom't know what I tkoM 



lot been lor the kindiw of . I cane to uk jom^ to 

Efcrythmg vent oo «di at to the lav h i iii i ir» ; and a* it 

appnaoched to a cooclotioQ, I wrote to my good friend P to fp 

to M » who had imrried her «ttr, aad atk faun if if woold be 

worth my while to make her a formal aikr^ at toon at I not free^ 
ai, wkh the least eocoura^fneoi, I was ready to throw my«elf at her 
feet ; aod to koow, in caie of reliiml, whetha- 1 tziight go back there 
and be treated as an old (ncnd. Not a word of amwer godU be got 
finon her on either pointy not withiiann wig every mnoitnnity and 

tntreaty ; but it was the opinion of M that I na^/L fo ind ay 

my fortuoe. 1 did so with joy, with tomafai^ likr ooofitece. i 
thought her giriog no positire antwer tmplkd a chance, at least, of 
the rerernoo of her £ivi>ar, in case I behaved weil« All was fiilse, 
hoUow, insidioDt. The Brst night after I got home, I slept oo down. 
In Scotland, the flint had been my pillow, Bot now I dept under 
the same roof with her. What tofaien^ what balmy repoae in the 
▼ery thought ! I saw her that same day and shook hands with her, 
and told her how glad I was to see her ; and she was kind and com- 
fortable, though stiD cold and distant. Her manner was altered trom 
what it waa the last time. She still absented herself from the room, 
bat was mild and aifiable when she did come. She was pale» dejected, 
evidently uneasy about something, and had been ilL I thcmght it 
was perhaps her reluctance to yield to my wishes, her pity Ibr what I 
snfFered ; and that in the struggle between both, she did not know 
what to do. How I worshipped her at these moments ! We had a 
long tntenrtew the third d:iy, and I thought all was doing welL I 
found her Mtting at work in the window-seat of the firoot parlour; 
and on my asking tf I might come in, she made no objection. I cat 
down by her ; she let me take her hand ; I ta.lked to her of in- 
diflferent things, and of old times. I asked her if she would put 
some new trills on my shirts ? — * With the greatest pleasure.' If At 
could get iffc H/tie image mended ? * It was broken in thrw* pieces, 
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and tJie sword was gone, but she would try.* I then asked her to 
make up a ptaid silk which I had given her in the winter, and which 
she said would make a pretty summer gown. 1 eo longed to see her 
in it! — *She had little time to spare, but perhaps might! ' Think 
what I felt, talking peaceably, kindly, tenderly with my love,— not 
passionately, not violentty. I tried to take pattern by her patient 
meekness, as I thought it, and to subdue my desires to her will. I 
then sued to her, but respectfully, to be admitted to her friendship — 
she must know I was as true a friend as ever woman had — or if tliere 
waa a bar to our intimacy from a dearer attachment, to let me know 
it frankly, as I shewed her all my heart. She drew out her hand- 
kerchief and wiped her eyes * of tears which aacred pity had en- 
gendered there*' Was it so or not? I cannot tell* But so she 
stood {while I pleaded my cause to her with all the earnestness, and 
fondness in the world) with the tears trickling from her eye-lashes, 
her head Btooping, her attitude fixed, with the finest expression that 
ever waa seen of mixed regret, pity, and stubborn resolution ; bui 
without speaking a word, without altering a feature. It was like a 
petrifaction of a human face in the softest moment of passion. 
' All ! * I said, ' how you look ! I have prayed again and again 
while I was away from you, in the agony of my spirit, that I might 
but live to see you look so again, and then breathe my last 1 ' 1 
intreated her to give me some explanation. In vain ! At length she 
said she must go, and disappcareid like a spirit. That week she did 
all the little trifling favours I had asked of her. The frills were put on, 
and she sent up to know if I wanted any more done. She got the 
Buonaparte mended. This was like healing old wounds indeed ! 
How i As follows, for thereby hangs the conclusion of my tale. 
Listen. 

I had sent a message one evening to speak to her about some 
special affairs of the house, and received no answer. I waited an 
hour expecting her, and then went out in great vexation at my dis- 
appointment, I complained to her mother a day or two after, saying 
I thought it 80 unlike Sarah^s usual propficty of behaviour, that she 
must mean it as a mark of disrespect. Mrs. L- — ■^- said, * La ! Sir, 
you 're always fancying things. Why, she was dressing to go out, 
and she was only going to get the little image you *re both so fond of 
mended ; and it *8 to be done this evening. She has been to two or 
three places to see about it, before she could get anyone to undertake 
it.' My heart, my poor fond heart, almost melted within me at this 
news. I answered, * Ah ! Madam, that 's always the way with the 
dear creature. I am finding fault with her and thinking the hardest 
things of her ; and at that very lime she 'a doing something to shew 
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* Where does your grandmother live tiow ? * — * At Somers' Town.* 
I immediatety set out to Somers* Town. 1 passed one or two streets, 
and at laat turned up King Street, thinking it most likely she would 
return that way home. 1 passed a hou^ in King Street where I 
had once lived, and had not proceeded many paces, mrainating on 
chance and change and old times, when I saw her coming towards 
me, I felt a strange pang at the sight, but I thought her alone. 
Some people before me moved on, and I saw another person with 
her. 7'hr munier was out. It was a tall, rather weH-looking young 
man, but I did not at first recollect him. We passed at the crossing 
of the Btreet without {tpeaking. Will you believe it, after all that had 
past between us for two years, after what had passed in the last half- 
year, after what had passed that very morning, she went by me 
without even changing countenance, without expressing the shghtcst 
emotion, without betraying either shame or pity or remorse or any 
other feeling that any other human Ix'tng but herself must have shewn 
in the same situation. She had no time to preixire for acting a {>3rt, 
to suppress her feelings^ — ^the truth is, she has not one natural feeling 
in her bosom to suppress. I turned and looked^ they also turned 
and looked — and as if by motua.! consent, we both retrod our steps 
and pas&ed again, in the same way. 1 went home. I w;ik stiHed. 

could not stay in the house, walked into the street and met them 
>miog towards home. As soon as he had left her at the door (1 
mcy she had prevailed with him to accompany her, dreading some 
▼iolence) I relumed, went up stairs, and requested an interview* 
Tell her, 1 said, I 'm in excellent temper and good spirits, but 1 
must see her ! She came smiling, and I said * Come in, my dear 
girl, and sit down, and tell me all about it, how it is and who it is.' 
— 'What,' she said, *do you mean Mr. C — — V 'Oh,' said I, 
*Then it is he! Ah! you rogue, I always suspected there waa 
something between you, but you know you denied it luadly : why 
did you not tell me all aliout it at the time, instead of letting me 
sulTer as I have done I But, however, no reproaches. I only wish 
it may all end happily and honourably for you, and I am satisfied. 
But,* I said, 'you know you used to tell me, you despised looks.' — 

* She didn't think Mr. C was so particuhirly handsome.* * No, 

but he 's very well to pass, and n well-grown youth into the bargain.' 
Pshaw ! let me put an end to the fulsome detail. I found he had 
lived over the way, that he had been lured thence, no doubt, almost 
a year before, that they had first spoken in the street, and that he 
had never once hinted at marriage, and had gone away, because (as 
he said) they were too much togctlier, and that it was better for her 
to meet him occasiotully out of doors. * There could be no harm in 
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ihem walking together** * No, but you may go some where after- 
wards.' — *One must trust to one's principle for that,' Consummate 

hypocrite f ♦♦♦**♦ I told her Mr, M— , who had married 

her sister, did not wish to leave the house. I, who would have 
married her, did not wish to leave it. 1 told her I hoped I should 
not live to see her come to shame, after all my love of her ; but put 
her on her guard as well as I could, and said, after the lengths she 
had permitted herself with me, I could not help being alarmed at the 
influence of one over her, whom she could hardly herself suppose to 
have a tenth part of my esteem for her 1 1 She made no answer to 
this, but thanked me coldly for my good advice, and rose to go, I 
begged her to sit a few minutes, that 1 might try to recollect if there 
was anything else I wished to say to her, perhaps for the last time ; 
and then, not finding anything, 1 bade her good night, and asked for 
a farewell kiss. Do you know she refused ; so little does she under- 
stand what is due to friendship, or love, or honour ! We parted 
friends, however, and I felt deep grief, but no enmity against her. I 

thought C had pressed his suit after I went, and had prevailed. 

There was no harm in that — ^a little fickleness or so, a little_ oixr- 
pretcnsion to unalterable attachment — but that was all. She liked 
him better than me — it was my hard hap, but I must bear it. I 
went out to roam the desert streets, when, turning a corner, whom 
should I meet but her very lover ? I went up to him and asked for 
a few minutes* conversation on a subject that was highly interesting to 
me and I believed not indifferent to him ; and in the course of four 
hours' talk, it came out that for three months previous to my quitting 
London for Scotland, she had been playing the same game with him 
as with me — that he breakfasted first, and enjoyed an hour of her 
society, and then I took njy turn, so that we never jostled ; and this 
explained why, when he came back sometimes and passed my aoor, 
as she was sitting in my lap, she coloured violently, thinking if her 
lover looked in, what a demuement there would be. He could not 
help again and again expressing his astonishment at finding that our 
intimacy had continued unimpaired up to so late a period after he 
came, and when they were on the most intimate footing. She used 
to deny positively to him that there was anything between us, just as 

she used to assure me with impenetrable effrontery that * Mr. C 

was nothing to her, hut merely a lodger.' All this while she kept 
up the farce of her romantic attachment to her old lover, vowed that 
she never could alter in that respect, let me go to Scotland on the 
solemn and repeated assurance that there was no new flame, that there 
was no bar between us but this shadowy love — -I leave her on this 
understanding, she becomes more fond or more intimate with her new 
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r lover ; he quitting the house (whether tired out or not, I can't say) 
— in revenge she ceases to write to me, keeps me in wretched 
suspense, treats me like something loathsome to her when I return to 
enquire the cause, denies it with scorn and impudence, destroys me 
and shews no pity, no desire to soothe or shorten the pangs she has 
occasioned by her wantonness and hypocrisy, and wishes to linger the 
affair on to the last moment, going oat to keep an appointment with 
another while she pretends to be obliging me in the tenderest point 
(which C^ — himself said was too much). . . . What do you 
think of all this ? Shall [ tell you my opinion ^ But I must try to 
do it in another letter. 



TO THE SAME 

(i/r conclusion j* 

I DID not sleep a wink all that night ; nor did I know til! the next 
day the full meaning of what had happened to me- With the 
morning's light, conviction g!rired in upon me that t had not only lost 
f her for ever— but every feeling I had ever had towards her — respect, 
tenderness, pity — al! but my fiital passion, was gone. The whole 
was a mockery, a frightful illusion. I had embraced the false 
Florimel instead of the true ; or was like the man in the Arabian 
Nighta who had married a gouJ, How different was the idea I once 
had of her ? Was this she, 

— ' Who had been beguiled: — she who was made 

Within a gentle bosom to be laid — 

To bless and to be blessed — to be heart -bare 

To one who found his bettered likeness there — ^ 

To think for ever with him, like a bride — 

To hannt his eye, like tajste personified — 

To double his delight, to share his sorrow. 

And hkc a morning beam, wake to him every morrow ? * 

I saw her pale, cold form glide silent by me, dead to shame as to 
pity. Still I seemed to clasp this piece of witchcraft to my bosom ; 
this lifeless image, which was all that was left of my love, was the 
only thing to which my sad heart clung. Were she dead, should I 
not wish to gaze once more upon her pallid features ? She is dead to 
me ; but what she once was to me, can never die ] The agony, the 
conflict of hope and fear, of adoration and jealousy is over ; or it 
would, ere long, have ended with my life, I am no more lifted now 
to Heaven, and then plunged in the abyss ; but I seem to have beeii 
thrown from the top of a precipice, and to lie groveling, stunned, and 
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stupefied. I am melancholy, lonesome, and weaker than a child. 
The worst is, 1 have no prospect of any alteration for the better : rfie 
has cut off all posdbUity of a reconcilemcni at any future period. 
Were «he even to return to her former pretended fondness and 
endeannenis, I could have no pleasure, no confidence in them, I 
can scarce make out the contradiction to myself. I strive to think 
she alwayB was what I now know she is ; but I have great difliculty 
in it, and can hardly believe but she still is what she so long seemed. 
Poor thing ! I am afraid she is little better off herself; nor do I see 
what IE to become of her, unless she throws off the ma^k at once, and 
runs a-muck at infamy. She is exposed and laid bare to all those 
whose opinion she set a value upon. Yet she held her head very 
high, and must feci (if she feels any thing) proportionably mortiiied. 
— A more complete experiment on character was never made. If I had 
not met her lover immediately after 1 parted with her, it would have 
been nothing. I might have supposed she had changed her mind in 
my absence, and had given him the preference aa soon as she felt it, 
and even shewn her delicacy in declining any farther intimacy with 
me. But it comes out that she had gone on in the most forward and 
familiar way with both at once — (she could not change her mind in 
passing from one room to another )^told both the same bare-faced 
and unblushing falsehoods, like the commonest creature; received 
presenis from me to the very last, and wished to keep up the game 
atill longer, either to gratify her humour, her ararice, or her vanity 
in playing with my passion, or to have me as a dernier resort^ in caac 
of accidents. Again, it would have been nothmg, if she had not 
come up with her demure, well -composed, wheedling looks that 
morning, and then met me in the evening in a situation, which (she 
believed) might kill me on the spot, with no more feeling than a 
common courtesan shews, who bilks a customer, and passes him, 
leering up at her bully, the moment after. If there had been the 
frailty of passion, it would have been excusable; but it is evident she 
is a practised, callous jilt, a regular lodging-house decoy, played off 
by her mother u|K)n the lodgers, one after another, applying them to 
her different purposes, laughing at them in turns, and herself the 
probable dupe and victim of some favourite gallant in the end. 1 
know all this ; but what do I gain by it, unless I could find some 
one with her shape and air, to supply the place of the lovely appari- 
tion ? That a professed wanton should come and sit on a man's 
knee, and put her arms round his neck, and caress him, and seem 
fond of him, means nothing, proves nothing, no one concludes any- 
thing fi-om it; but that a pretty, reserved, modest, delicate- looking 
girl should do this, from the first hour to the last of your being in the 
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houdtf without intending anything by it, ts new, and, I think, worth 
explaining. It was, I confesB, out of my calculation, and may be out 
of that of others. Her unmoved indifference and self-possession all 
the while, shew that it is her constant practice. Her look even, if 
closely exainincd^ bears this interpretation. It is that of studied 
hypocrisy or startled guilt, rather than of refined sensibility or con- 
Bcious innocence, * She defied anyone to read her thoughts ? * she 
once told me. * Do they then require concealing ? * I imprudently 
asked her. The command over herself is surprising. She never 
once betrays herself by any momentary forgetful ncss, by any appear- 
ance of triumph or superiority to the person who is her dupe, by any 
levity of manner in the plenitude of her success ; it is one faultless, 
undcviating, consistent, consummate piece of acting. Were she a 
taint on earth, she could not seem more tike one. Her hypocritical 
high-ilown pretensions, indeed,, make her the worse : but still the 
ascendancy of her will, her determined perseverance in what she 
undertakes to do, has something admirable in it, approaching to the 
heroic. She is certainly an extraordinary girl i Her retired manner, 
and invariable propriety of behaviour made me think it next to im- 
possible she could grant the same favours indiscriminately to every one 
that she did to me. Yet this now appears to be the fact* Siie must 

have done the very same with C — , invited him into the house to 

carry on a closer intrigue with her, and then commenced the double 
ganje with both together. She alwaya ' despised looks.' This was 
a favourite phrase with her, and one of the hooks which she baited 
for me. Nothing could win her but a man's behaviour and senti- 
nients. Besides, she could never like another — ^shc was a martyr to 
disapjjointed affection — and friendship was all she could even extend 
to any other man. AH the time, she was making signals, playing off 
her pretty person, and having occasional interviews in the street with 
this very mao, whom she could only have taken so sudden and \iolent 
a liking to from his looks, his personal appearance, and what she 
probably conjectured of his circumstances. Her sister had married 

a counsellor^the Miss F 's, who kept the house before, had 

done so too— and so would she, * There was a precedent for it.' 
Yet if she was so desperately enamoured of this new acc|uaintaDCe, if 
he had displaced tlje Itttie imagf from her breast, if he was become 
her second * unalterable attachment' (which I would have given my 
life to have been) why continue the same unwarrantable familiarities 
with me to the last, and promise that they should be» renewed on my 
return (if I had not unfortunately stumbled upon the truth to her 
aunt) and yet keep up the same refined cant about her old attachment 
ail the time, as if it was that which stotMl in the way of my pre- 
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I. Of all virtues, magoantmity is the rarebit. There are a hundred 
persons of merit for one who willingly acknowledges it in another. 

IL It ia often harder to praise a friend than an enemy. By the 
last we may acquire a reputation for candour ; by the first we only 
seem to discharge a debt, and are liable to a suspicion of partiality. 
Besides, though familiarity may not breed contempt, it takes off die 
edge of admiration ; and the shining points of character are not those 
we chiefly wish to dwell upon. Our habitual impression of any one 
IB very different from the light in which he would choose to appear 
before the public. We think of him as a friend \ we must forget 
that he ia one, before we can extol him to others. 

III. To apeak highly of one with whom we are intimate, is a 
species of egotism. Our modesty as weU aa our Jealousy teaches us 
caution on this subject. 

IV. What makes it so difficult to do justice to others is, that we 
are hardly sensible of merit, unless it falls in with our own views and 
line of pursuit ; and where this is the case, it interferes with our own 
pretensions. To be forward to praise others, implies either great 
cminencei that can afford to part with applause j or great quickness of 
discernment, with confidence in our own judgments ; or great sincerity 
and love of truth, getting the better of our Bclf-lovc. 

V. Many persons are so narrow in this respect, that they cannot 
bring themselves to allow the most trifling merit in any one else. 
This is not altogether ill-nature, but a meanness of spirit or want of 
confidence in themselves, which is upset and kicks the beam, if the 
smallest particle of praise is thrown into another's scale. They are 
poor feeble insects tottering along the road to fame, that are crushed 
by the shadow of opposition, or stopped by a whisper of rivalship. 

VI. There are persons, not only whose praise, but whose very 
names we cannot bear to hear. 
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VII. There are people who cannot praise a friend for the life of 
them. With every cifort and all the good-will in the world, they 
«hnnk from the task through a want of mental courage ; as some 
people shudder at plunging into a cold-hath from weak oerres. 

VIII. Others praise you behind your back# who will not, oo any 
account, do so to your face. I& it that they are afraid of being taken 
for flatterers ? — Or that they had rather any one else should know 
they think well of you than yourself; — as a rival is the last person 
we should wish to hear the favourable opinion of a mistress, because 
it give* him most pleasure ? 

IX. To deny undoubted merit in other8» is to deny its existence 
altogether, and consequently our own. The example of illiberality 
we set is easily turned against ourselves* 

X. Magnanimity is often concealed under an appearance of shyoesa, 
and even poverty of spirit. Heroes, according to Rousseau, are not 
known by the loftiness of their carriage i as the greatest braggarts arc 
generally the merest cowards. 

XL Men of the greatest genius are not always the mofit prodigal 
of their encomiums. But then it is when their range of power is 
confined, and they have in fact little perception, except of their own 
particular kind of excellence. 

XII. Popularity disarms envy in well-disposed minds. Those are 
ever the most ready to do justice to others, who feel that the world 
ha» done them justice. When success has not this effect in opening 
the mind, it is a sign that it has been ill-deserved. 

XIII. Some people tell us all the harm — others as carefully 
conceal all the good they hear of us. 

XIV. It signifies little what we say of our acquaintance, so that we 
do not tell them what others say against them. Tale-bearers make all 
the real mischief. 

XV. The silence of a friend commonly amounts to treachery. 
His not daring to say anything in our behalf implies a tacit censure. 

XVI. It is hard to praise those who arc dispraised by others. He 
is little short of a hero, who perseveres in thinking well of a friend 
who has become a butt for slander, and a bye-word. 

XVII. However we may flatter ourselves to the contrary, our 
friends think no higher of us than the world do. They sec us with 
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the jaundiced or distrustful eyes of others. They may know better, 
but their feelings are governed by popular prejudice. Nay, they are 
more shy of us (when under a cloud) than even strangers; for we 
involve them in a common disgrace^ or compel them to embroi] 
themseivefi in continual quarrela and diaputes in our defence. 

XVIII. We find those who are officious and troublesome through 
sheer imbecility of character. They can neither resolve to do a 
thing, nor to let it alone ; and, by getting in the way, hinder where 
perhaps they meant to help. To volanleer a service and shrink from 
the performance, is to prevent others from undertaking it. 

XIX. Envy, among' other ingredients, has a mixture of the love 
of justice in it. We are more angry at undeserved than at deserved 
good-fortune- 

XX. We admit the merit of some, much less willingly than that of 
others. This is because there ia something about them, that is at 
variance with their boasted pretensions, either a heaviness importing 
stupidity, or a levity inferring folly, &c. 

XXI. The assumption of merit is easiery less embarrassing, and 
more effectual than the positive attainment of it. 

XXII. Envy is the most universal passion. We only pride our- 
selves on the qualities we posBess or think we possess ; but we envy 
the pretensions we have, and those which we have not, and do not 
even wish for. We envy the greatest qualities and every trilling 
advantage. Wc envy the most ridiculous appearance or affectation of 
superiority. Wc envy folly and conceit : nay, we go so far as to envy 
whatever confers distinction or notoriety, even vice and infamy. 

XXIIL Envy is a littleness of soul, which cannot sec beyond .1 
certain point, and if it does not occupy the whole space, feels itself 
excluded. 

XXIV, Or, it often arises from weakness of judgment. We 
cannot make up our minds to admit the soundness of certain pre- 
tensions J and therefore hate the appearance, where we are doubtful 
about the reality* We consider every such tax on our applause as a kind 
of imposition or injustice ; so that the withholding our assent is from 
a fear of being tricked out of our good opinion under false pretences. 
This is the reason why sudden or upstart advantages are always an 
object of such extreme jealousy, and even of contempt ; and why we 
so readily bow to the claims of posthumous and long-established re- 
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pataiion. The last ia the sterling coin of merit, which we no longer 
qoestion or cavil at. The other, we think, may be tinsel ; and we are^ 
unwilling to give our admiration in exchange for a bauble. It is d<3^| 
that the candidates for it in the one case are removed out of our way^^ 
and make a diversion to the more immediate claims of our contem- 
poraries; but that their own are so clear and universally acknowledged, 
that they come home to our feelings and bosoms with their full weight, 
without any drawbacks of doubt in our own minds, or objection on 
the part of others. If our envy were intrinsically and merely a hatred 
of excellence and of the approbation due to it, we should hate it the 
more, the more distinguished and unequivocal it was. On the other 
hand, our faith in standard reputation is a kind of religion ; and our 
admiration of it, instead of a cold servile offering, an enthusiastic 
homage. There are people who would attempt to persuade us that 
we read Homer or Milton with pleasure, only to sfue some living 
poet. With them, all our best actions are hypocrisy ; and our best 
feelings, affectacion. ^m 

XXV. The secret of our self-love is just the same as that of out™ 
liberality and candour. We prefer ourselves to others, only because 
we have a more intimate consciousness and confirmed opinion of oui^ 
own claims and merits than of any other person's. ]H 

XX VL It argues a poor opinion of ourselves, when we cannot 
admit any other class of merit besides our own, or any rival in that 

class. 

XXVII, Those who are the most distrustful of themselves, arc the 
most envious of others { as the most weak and cowardly are the moi|H 
revengeful* ^| 

XXVI II. Some persons of great talents and celebrity have been 
remarkable for narrowness of mind and an impatience of everything 
like competition. Garrick and other public favourites might be 
mentioned as instances. This may perhaps be accounted for, cither 
from an undue and intoxicating share of applause, so that they became 
jealous of popularity, as of a mistress ; or from a want of oth 
resources, so as to be unable to repose on themselves without 
constant stimulus of incense offered to their vanity. 



ime 
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XXIX. We are more jealous of frivolous accomplishments with 
brilliant success, than of the most estimable qualities without it. Dr. 
Johnson envied Garrick whom he despised, and ridiculed Goldsmith 
whom he loved. 
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XXX. Persons of slender intellectual liamitta dread competition, as 
dwarfs are afraid of being run over in the street. Yet vanity often 
prompts them to hazard the experiment, as women through foolhardi- 
ne&s nish into a crowd. 

XXXI. We env7 others for any trifling addition to their acknow- 
ledged merit, more than for the siim*total, much as we object to pay 
an addition to a bill^ or grudge an acquaintance an unexpected piece 
of good fortune. This happns, either because such an accession of 
accomplishment is like stealing a march upon us, and impUes » 
versatility of talent we had not reckoned upon ; or it seems an 
impertinence and affectation for a man to go out of his way to dis- 
tinguish himself; or it is because we cannot account for his proficiency 
mechanically and as a thing of course^ by saying li is his trade f In 
like manner, we plume ourselves most on excelling in what we are 
not bound to do, and are most flattered by the admission of our most 
questionable pretensions. We nurse the ricketty child, and want to 
have our faults and weak sides pampered into virtues. We feel little 
obliged to any one for owning the merit we are known to have — it is 
an old story — but we are mightily pleased to be complimented on some 
fancy we set up for — it is a /rather in our cap^ a new conquest, an 
extension of our sense of power. A man of talent aspires to a reputa- 
tion for personal address or advantages. Sir Robert Wafpole wished 
to pass for a man of gallantry, for which he was totally unlit. A 
woman of sense would be thought a beauty, a beauty a great wit, and 

so OD. 

XXXII. Some there are who can only find out in ns those good 
qualities which nobody else has discovered : as there are others who 
make a point of crying up our deserts, after all the rest of the world 
have agreed to do so. The first are patrons, not friends : the last arc 
not friends, but sycophants. 

XXXIII. A distinction has been made between acuteness and 
subtlety of understanding. This might be illustrated by saying, that 
acuteness ci5nsiBts in taking up the points or solid atoms, subtlety in 
feeling the air of truth. 

XXXIV. Hope is the best possession. None are completely 
wretched but those who are without hope ; and few are reduced so 
low as that. 

XXXV. Death is the greatest evil ; because it cuts off hope. 

XXXVI . While we desire, we do not enjoy ; and with enjoyment 
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desire ceases, which should lend its strongest zest to it. This, 
however, does not apply to the gratification of sense, but to the 
passions, in which distance and difBculty hitve a principal share. 

XXXVII. To deserve any blessing is to set a just value on it. 
The pains we take in its pursuit are only a consequence of this, 

XXXVIII. The winh 'is often 'father to the thought': but we 
are quite ae apt to believe what we dread as what we hope. 

XXXIX. The amiable is the voluptuous in expression or manner. 
The sense of pleasure in ourselves is that which excites it in others ; 
or, the art of pleasing is to seem pleased. 

XL- Let a man's talents or virtues be what they may, we only feel 
•atisfaction in his society, as he is satisfied in himself. We cannot 
enjoy the good qualities of a friend, if he seems to be none the better 
for them. 

XL I. We judge of others for the most part by their good opinion 
of themselves : yet nothing gives such onence or creates so many 
enemies as that extreme self-complacency or Bupcrciltousness of 
manner, which appears to set the opinion of every one else at 
defiance. 

XLII. Self-sufficiency is more provoking than rudeness or the 
most unqualified or violent opposition, inasmuch as the latter may be 
retorted, and implies that we are worth notice ; whereas the former 
strikes at the root of our self-importance, and reminds us that even 
our good opinion is not worth having. Nothing precludes sympathy 
so much as a perfect inditference to it. 

XLIIL The confession of our failings is a thankless office. It 
savours less of sincerity or modesty than of ostentation. It seems as 
if we thought our weaknesses as good as other peopIe^s virtues. 

XLIV. A coxcomb is generally a favorite with women. To a 
certain point his self-complacency is agreeable in itself; and beyond 
that, even if it grows fulsome, it only piques their vanity the more 
to make a conquest of hit. He becomes a sort of rival to them 
in his own good opinion, so that his conceit has all the effect of 
jealousy in irritating their desire to withdraw his admiration from 
himself, 

XLV. Nothing is more successful with women than that sort of 
condescending patronage of the sex, which goes by the general name 
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of gallantry. It has the double advantage of imposing on their wcalt- 
ne«s ^d flattering their pride. By being indiscriminate, it tantalizes 
and keep* them b suspense; and by making a profession of an 
extreme deference for the sex in general, naturally suggests the 
reflection, what a delightful thing must be to gain the exclusive 
regard of a man who has so high an opinion of what is due to the 
female character. It is possible for a man, by talking of what is 
feminine or unfemimne^ vulgar or gtnierii by sajring l>o<w shocking 
such an artkle of dress tSj or that no lady ought to touch a particular 
kind of foody fairly to starve or strip a whole circle of simpletons 
half-naked, by mere dint of impertinence, and an air of common* 
place assurance* How iDteresdng to be acquainted witli a man 
whose every thought turns upon the sex ! How charming to make 
a conquest of one who sets up for a consummate judge of female 
pcrfecnoQs J 

XL VI, We like characters and actions which we do not approve. 
There are amiable vices and obnoxious virtues, on the mere principle 
that our sympthy with a person who jielda to obvious temptations 
and agreeable impulses (however prejudicial) is itself agreeable, while 
to sympathise with exercises of self-deni^il or fortitude, is a painful 
effort. Virtue costs the spectator, as well as the performer, something. 
We are touched by the immediate motives of actions, we judge of 
them by the consequences. We like a convivial character better than 
an abstemious one, because the idea of conviviality in the first instance 
is pleaaanter than that of sobriety. For the same reason, we prefer 
generosity to justice, because the imagination lends itself more easily 
to an ebullition of feeling, than to the suppreasion of it on remote and 
abstract principles j and we like a good-natured fool, or even knave 
better than the severe profesaors of wisdom and morality. Cato, 
Brutus, &c. are characters to admire and applaud, rather than to love 
or imitate. 

XL VI I. Personal pretensions alone ensure female regard. It is 
not the eye that sees whatever is sublime or beautiful in nature that 
the fair delight to see gazing in silent rapture on themselves, but that 
which is itself a pleasing object to the sense. I may look at a Claude 
or a Raphael by turns, but this does not alter my own appearance ; 
and it is that which women attend to. 

XLVIIL There are persons that we like, diough they do oot like 
This happens very rarely ; and, indeed it argues a strong pre- 
sumption of merit both in them and in ourselves. We fancy they only 
want to know us better, to be convinced of the prize they would obtain 
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in our friendship. There are others, to whom no civilities or good 
offices on their parts can reconcile ua, from an original distaste: 
yet even this repugnance would not, perhaps^ be proof against time 
and custom. 

XL IX. We may ob«erve persons who seem to have a peculiar 
delight in the dhagrefabh. They catch alJ sorts of uncouth tones 
and gestures, the manners and dialect of clowns and hoydens, and 
aim at vulgarity as others ape gentility » (This is what is often 
understood by a love of low life. ) They say all eorts of disagreeable 
things without meaning or feeling what they say. What startles or 
shocks other people is to them an amusing excitement, a fillip to their 
constitutions; and from the bluntness of their perceptions and a 
certain wilfulness of spirit, not being able to enter into the refmed and 
pleasurable, they make a merit of being insensible to everything of 
the kind. Masculine women, for instance, are those who, not being 
possessed of the charms and delicacy of the sex, affect a superiority 
over it by throwing aside atl decorum. 

L. We find another class who continually do and say what they 
ought not, and what they do not intend ; and who are governed almost 
entirety by an instinct of absurdity. Owing to a perversity of 
imagination or irritability of nerve, the idea that a thing is improper 
acts as a mechanical inducement to do it ; the fear of committing a 
blunder is so strong, that they holt out whatever is uppermost in their 
minds, before they are aware of it. The dread of some object 
haunts and rivets attention to it j and a continual, uneasy, morbid 
apprehensiveness of temper takes away their self-]K>S8ession» and hurries 
them into the very mistakes they wish to avoid. 

LI. There arc few people quite above, or completely below /ar. 

LIL Society is a more level surface than we imagine. Wise men 
or absolute fools arc hard to be met with, as there are few giants or 
dwarfs. The heaviest charge we can bring against the general 
texture of society is, that it is commonplace ; and many of those 
who are singular, had better be commonplace. Our fancied superiority 
to others is in some one thing, which we think most of, because we 
excel in it, or have paid most attention to it; whilst we overlook 
their superiority to us in something else, which they set equal and 
exclusive store by. This is fortunate for all parties. I never felt 
myself superior to any one, who did not go out of his way to affect 
qualities which he had not. In his own individual character and 
line of pursuit, every one has knowledge, experience, and skill : — and 
who shall say which pursuit requires most, thereby proving his own 
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narrowness and incompetence to decide ? Particular talent or genius 
does not imply general capacity. Those who are most versatile are 
seldom great in any one department : and the stupidest people can 
generally do something. The highest pre-eminence in any one study 
commonly arises from the concentration of the attention and faculties 
on that one study. He who expects from a great name in politics^ 
in philosophy, in art, equal greatness in other things, is little versed 
in human nature. Our strength lies in our weakness. The learned in 
books is ignorant of the world. He who is ignorant of books is 
often well acquainted with other things : for life is of the same 
length in the learned and the unlearned ; the mind cannot be idle ; if 
it is not taken up with one things it attends to another through 
choice or necessity ; and the degree of previous capacity in one class 
or another is a mere fottcry. 

LIII. Some things, it is true, are more prominent, and lead to 
more serious consequences than others, so as to excite a greater share 
of attention and applause. Public characters, authors, warriors, 
statesmen, &c* nearly monopolise public consideration in this way, 
and are apt to judge of their merit by the noise they make in the 
world. Yet none of these classes would be willing to make the rule 
absolute; for a favourite player gains as much applause as any of 
them. A poet stands a poor chance either of popularity with the 
vulgar, or influence with the great, against a fashionable opera-dancer 
or singer. Reputation or notoriety is not the stamp of merit. Certain 
professions, like certain situations, bring it into greater notice, but 
have, perhaps, no more to do with it than birth or fortune. Oppor- 
tunity sometimes indeed ' throws a cruel sunshine on a fooL* I 
have known several celebrated men, and some of them have been 
persons of the weakest capacity ; yet accident had lifted them into 
general notice, and probably will hand their memories down to 
Posterity. There are names written in her immortai scroll at which 
Fame blushes ! 

LIV, The world judge of men by their ability in their profession, 
and we judge of ourselves by the same test ; for it is that on which 
our success in life depends. Yet how often do our talents and 
pursuits lie in different directions I The best painters are not always 
the cleverest men ; and an author who makes an unfavourable or 
doubtful impression on the public, may in himself be a person of rare 
and agreeable qualifications. One cause of this is affectation. We 
constantly aim at what we are least fit for, thwarting or despising 
our natural bent ; so that our performances and our characters are 
unaccountably at variance. 
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LV. If a man is disliked by ooe woman, he will succeed with 
none. The sex (one and all) have the same secret, ot freemasonry y 
in judging of men. 

LVL Any womao may act the part of a cocjuet successfully, 
who has the reputation without the scniplca of modesty. If a woman 
passes the bounds of propriety for our eakes, and throws herself 
unblushingly at our heads, we conclude it is either from a sudden 
and violent liking, or from extraordinary merit on our parts, either of 
which is enough to turn any man's head, who has a single spark of 
gallantry or vanity in his composition. 

LVII. The surest way to make ourselves agreeable to others is by 
seeming to think thena so. If we appear fully sensible of their 
good qualities, they will not complain of the want of them in us, 

LVII I. Wp often choose a friend as we do a mistress^ for no 
particular excellence in themselves, but merely from some circumstance 
that flatters otir self^love. 

LIX* Silence is one great art of conversation. He is not a fool 
who knows when to hold his tongue ; and a person may gain credit 
for sense, eloquence, wit, who merely says nothing to lessen the 
opinion which others have of tliese quahties in themselves, 

LX, There are few things in which we deceive ourselves more 
than in the esteem we profess to entertain for our friends. It is 
little better than a piece of quackery* The truth is, we think of 
them as we please^ — that is, as ihey please or displease us. As long 
as we are in good humour with them, we see nothing but their good 
qualities ; but no sooner do they offend us than we rip up all their 
bad ones (which we before made a secret of, even to ourselves) with 
double malice* He who but now was little less than an angel of 
light shall be painted in the blackest colours for a slip of the tongue* 
' some trick not worth an egg,' for the slightest suspicion of offence 
given or received. We often bestow the most opprobrious epithets 
on our best friends, and retract thera twenty times in the course of a 
day, while the man himself remains the same. In love, which is all 
rhapsody and passion, this is excusable; but in the ordinary intercourse 
of life, it is preposterous, 

LXI. A man who is always defendmg his friends from the most 
trifling charges, wilt be apt to make other people their enemies. 

LXII. There arc those who sec everything through a medium of 
enthusiasm or prejudice; and who therefore think, that to admit any 
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blemish in a friend, is to compromise his character altogether. The 
instant you destroy their heated exaggerations, they feel that they have 
no other ground to atand upon. 

LXIIL We are ridiculouR enough in setting up for patterns of 
perfection ourselves, without becoming answerable for that of others. 
It iis best to confine our absurdities at home. 

LXIV. We do not like our friends the worse becauBC they some- 
times give UB an opportunity to rail at them heartily. Their faults 
reconcile us to their virtues. Indeed, we never have much esteem 
or regard, except for those that we can afford to speak our minds of 
freely ; whose follies vex us in proportion to our anxiety for their 
welfare, and who have plenty of redeeming points about them to 
balance their defects. When we * spy abuses * of this kind, it is a 
wiser and more generous proceeding to give vent to our impatience 
and ill-humour, than to brood over it, and let it, by sinking into our 
minds, poison the very sources of our goodwill. 

LXV. To come to an explanation with a friend is to do away 
half the cause of offence ; as to declare the grounds of our complaints 
and chagrin to a third party, is tacitly to pass them over. Our not 
daring to hint at the infirmities of a friend implies that we are ashamed 
to own them, and that we can only hope to keep on good terms with 
him by being blind to his real character. 

LXVI, It ii well that there is no one without a fault ; for he 
would not have a friend in the world. He would seem to belong to a 

different species, 

LXVIL Even among actors, painters, &c» those who are the 
most perfect, are not always the most admired. It is those who strike 
by their inequalities, and whose faults and excellences keep up a 
perpetual warfare between the partizans on both sides, that are the 
most talked of and produce the greatest effect. Nothing is prominent 
that does not act as a foil to itself. Emery's acting was without a 
fault. This was all that was ever said about it. His merit was one 
of those things that nobody insisted on, because it was taken for 
granted. Mr. Kean agitates and almost convulses the public mind 
by contrary extremes. It is a question whether Raphael would have 
acquired so great a name, if his colouring had been equal to his 
drawing or expression. As it is, his figures stand out like a rock, 
severed from its base : while Correggio's are lost in their own beauty 
and sweetness. Whatever has not a mixture of imperfection in it, 
soon grows insipid, or seems * stupidly good.' 
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LXVIII. I bave knows person wttlKwt a ffiead 
witlioiR «iiiie Wrtae. The firttm of the former 
vices to nak€ the whole world their eocmica* 

LXJX« The gcndy of roctaphyac* hat thii 
h praraotei a certain totegnty aixl uprigfatacii of i 
is a care for the iptrk of Jyiog. He who has deniied Inmsdf to the 
diico fery of truth feets neither pride nor pleanire in the iaweattkm of 
^laehood^ and cannot condescend to any sttch pakry expecfieat* If 
yoQ find a person giTen to Tulg^ shifti and rhodomoocader and who 
at the same time teUs yoo he is a nietaphysician, do not beticrc him. 

LXX. It is the mischief of the regular study of aU ait and 
science^ that it proporttonably uaBts a man for those porsoifs or 
cmergencies m life, which require mere courage and prompcitiide. To 
any one who has found how difHcuJt it is to arrire at truth or 
beauty, with all the pains and time he can bestow upon tliciii« 
eYerythiog seems worthless that can be obtained by a mere aatmnp- 
tion of the qnestioDt <^ patting a good face upon the matter. 
Let a man try to produce a fine picture^ or to solve an abstrwe 
problem by giving himself airs of self-importance, and see what he 
will make of it* But in the common intercourse of life* too mnch 
depends on this sort of assurance and quackery. This is the rea«OD 
why scholars and other eminent men so often fail in what personally 
concerns them selves. They cannot take advantage of the follies of 
mankind *, oor bubmit to arnve at the end they have in view by on- 
worthy means. Those who cannot make the progress of a single step 
in a »vour]te study without iniinite pains and preparation^ scorn to 
carry the world before them, or to win the good opinion of any 
individual in it, by vapouriog and impudence. Yet these last qualities 
often succeed without an atom of true desert ; and * fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread.* In nine cases out of ten, the mere 
sangnineness of our pursuit ensures success; but the having tasked 
our faculties as much as they will bear, does not tend to enhance our 
overweening opbion of ourselves. The bbours of the mtnd, like the 
drudgery of the body» impair our animal spirits and alacrity. Those 
who have done nothing, fancy themselves capable of everything: 
while those who have exerted themselves to the utmost, only feel the 
limitation of their powers, and evince neith«- admiration of them- 
selves nor triumph over others. Their work is still to do, and 
they have no time or disposition iot fooRag. This is the reason why 
the greatest men have the least appearance of it. 

LXXI. Persons who pique themselves on their understanding are 
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frecjuently reserved and haughty ; persons who aim ai wit are 
generally courteous and sociable. Those who depend at every 
turii on the applause of the company, must endeavour to conciliate 
the good opinion of others by e¥ery means in their power, 

* A jest's prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him who hears it.^ 

If a habit of jesting lowers a roan, it is to the level of humanity. 
Wit nourishes vanity ; reason has a much stronger tincture of pride 
in it. 

LXXII. Satiriits gain the applause of others through fear, not 
through love. 

LXXIIL Some persons can do nothing but ridicule otJiers. 

LXXIV. Parodists, like mimics, seize only on defects, or 

turn beauties into blemishes. They make bad writers and indifferent 
actors. 

LXXV* People of the greatest gaiety of manners are often the 
dullest company imaginable. Nothing is so dreary as the serious 
conversation or writing of a professed wag. So the gravest persons, 
divines, mathematictaas, and so on, make the worst and poorest jokes, 
puns, &c, 

LXXVI. The expression of a Frenchman's face is often as 
melancholy when he is by himself, as it is lively in conversation. The 
instant he ceases to talk, he becomes 'quite chop-fallen/ 

LXXVII. To point out defects, one would think, it necessary to 
be equally conversant with beauties. But this is not the case. The 
best caricaturists cannot draw a common outline ; nor the best comic 
actors speak a line of serious poetry without being laughed at. This 
may be perhaps accounted for in some degree by saying, that the 
|jerfection of the ludicrous implies that looseness or disjointedness of 
mindj which receives most delight and surprise from oddity and 
contrast, and which is naturally opposed to the steadiness and 
unity of feeling required for the serious^ or the sublime and 
beautiful. 

LXXVII I. Different persona have different limits to their 
capacity. Thus, i>orac excel in one profession generally, such as 
acting ; others in one department of it, as tragedy ; others in one 
character only. Garrick was equally great in tragedy and comedy; 
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Mrs. SiddoDft only shone b tragedy ; RumcU could play nothing bat 
Jerry Sneak. ^ 

LXXIX. Comic actort have geoeraJly attempted tragedy (ir«t, and 
have a hankering after it to the last. It wa^ the case with Weston, 
Shuteft Manden» Bannister, and even Liston* ProSgioiu / The 
mistake may perhaps be traced to the imposing fcfat of tragedy* and 
the awe produced by the utter incapacity of such persons to know 
what to make of it. 

LXXX^ If we are not first, we may as well be last in any pursuit. 
To be worft is some kind of distinction, and implies, by the rule of 
contrary, that we ought to excel in some opposite cjuaiity* Thus, if 
any one has gcarcely the use of his limbs, we may conceive it is from his 
having exercised his mind too much. We suppose that an awkward 
boy at school is a good scholar. So, if a man has a strong body, we 
compliment him with a weak mind, and via verta* 

LXXXI. There is a natural principle of antithesis in the human 
mind. We seldom grant one excellence but we hasten to make up 
for it by a contrary defect, to keep the balance of criticiem even. 
Thus we say, I'utan 'was a great colourlst^ but did not knovj fxfuf 
to draw. The lErst is true : the last is a mere presumption from the 
iirst, like alternate rhyme and reason ; or a compromise with the 
weakness of human nature, which soon tires of praise. 

LXXXIL There i« some reason for this cautious distribution of 
merit ; for it is not necessary for one man to possess more than one 
quality in die highest perfection, since no one possesses all, and we are 
in the end forced to collect the idea of perfection in art from a number 
of different Bpecimens. It h quite sufficient for any one person 
to do any one thing better than everybody else. Anything beyond 
this is like an impertinence. It was not necessary for Hogarth to 
paint his Sigismunda; nor for Mrs. Siddons to abridge Paradise 
Lost. 

LXXXI II. On the stage none but originals can be counted as 
anything. The rest are • men of no mark or likelihood.* They give 
us back the same impression we had before, and make it worse instead 
of better. 

^ There U a plcaaant instance of thif mentioocd in the Tatlcr. There wai 
an JCtoT of that Hay who cooid play nothing but the Apothecary in Romeo and 
Juliet. He •uccccderl to wcU in thit, that he grew fat upon it, when he wn» tet 
a«irle { an<1 having then nothing to do, pined tway tiU be beoame qualii»ed for the 
part Ag«in, aad bad another run in it^ 
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LXXXIV. It w:ift ridiculous to set up Mr. Kean as a rival to 
Mr. Kemble. Whatever merits the first might have, they were of a 
totally different class, and could not possibly interfere with, much less 
injure those of his great predecessor. Mr- Kemble stood on his own 
ground, and he stood high on it. Yet there certainly was a reaction 
in this case* Many persons saw no defect in Mr. Kemble till Mr. 
Kcan came, and then finding themselves mistaken in the abstract 
idea of perfection they had indulged in, were ready to give up their 
opinion altogether* When a man is a great favourite with the public, 
they incline by a natural spirit of exaggeration and love of the 
marvellous, to heap all sorts of perfections upon him, and when they 
find by another's excelling him in some one thing that this is not the 
case, they are disposed to strip their former idol, and leave him 
* bare to weather,* Nothing is more unjust or capricious than public 
opinion. 

LXXXV. The public have neither shame nor gratitude. 

LXXXVL Public opinion is the mixed result of the lotellect of 
the community acting upon general feeling. 

LXXXVIL Our friends are generally ready to do everything for 
ua, except the very thing we wish them to do. There is one thing in 
particular they are always disposed to give us, aod which we are as 
unwilling to take, namely, advke. 

LXXXVIIL Good-nature is often combined with ill temper. 
Our own uncomfortable feelings teach us to sympathise with others, 
and to seek relief from our own uneasiness in the satisfactions we can 
afford them. Ill-nature combined with good temper is an unnatural 
and odious character. Our delight in mischief and suffering, when 
we have no provocation to it from being ill at ease ourselves, is wholly 
unpardonable. Yet I have known one or two instances of this sort 
of callous levity, and gay, laughing malignity. Such people * poison in 
je«t.' 

LXXXIX. It is wonderful how soon men acquire talents for 
offices of trust and importance. The higher the situation, the higher 
the opinion it gives us of ourselves ; and as is our confidence, so 
is our capacity. We assume an equality with circumstances. 

XC. The difficulty is for a man to rise to high station^ not to fill 
it ; as it is easier to stand on an eminence than to climb up to it. 
Yet he alone is truly great who is so without the aid of circumstances 
and io spite of fortune, who is as little lifted up by the tide of opinion, 
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2s he if deprened by neglect or obecnrityt and wIk» borfowt dignity 
only frcMD htfmelf. It is a 6ne complinKut winch Pope hat paid to 
Lord Oxford — 



'A loul tupreme^ in cai^ hsd instaiMe tiied. 
Above all pain, z\\ pawion, aod aH nidci 
TTie rage of power, the hhst of poMic bfcatb. 
The lust of hicTc, and the diead of death ! " 

XCL The TO06t silent people are geoerally thoce who think 
moft highly of theiD£el¥6S. They fancy thenroelires superior to 
evcfy one else ; and not being sure of making good their secret 
pretensions, decline entering the lists altogether. They thus * lay the 
flattering unctioo to their souls,' that they could have said better 
things than others, or that the conversation was beneath them. 

XCII. There are writers who ncrer do their best; lest if they 
should fait, they should be left without exouc in their own opinion. 
While they trifle with a subject, they feel superior to it. They will 
not take pains, for this would be a test of what they are actually able 
to do, and set a limit to their pretensions, while their vanity ti 
unboimded. The more you find fault with them, the more careiesa 
they grow, their affected indifference keeping pace with and acting as 
a shield against the disapprobation or contempt of others. They 
fancy whatever they condescend to write must be good enough for the 
public. 

XCIII. Authors who acquire a high celebrity and conceal them- 
selves, seem superior to fame. Producing great works mcogntio ia 
like doing good by stealth. There is an air of magnanimity in it« 
which people wonder at. Junius, and the author of Waverley 
are striking examples. Junius, however, is really unknown ; while 
the author of Waverley enjoys all the credit of his writings without 
acknowledging them. Let any one else come forward and claim 
them ; and we should then see whether Sir Walter Scott would stand 
idle by. It is a curious argument that he cannot be the author, 
because the real author could not help making himself known ; when, 
if he is not so, the real author has never even been hinted at, and lets 
another run away with all the praiie« 

XCIV. Some books have a /^-^ffWii/ character. We are attachedl 
to the work for the sake of the author. Thus we read Waltok** 
Angler as we should converse with an agreeable old man, not for 
what he says, so much as for his manner of saying it, and the pleasure 
he takes in the subject. 
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XCV. Some persons are exceedingly ahocked at the cruelty of 
Walton's Angler — as if the most humane could be expected to 
trouble themselves about fixing a worm on a hook, at a time when 
they burnt men at a stake * in conscience and tender heart.' We arc 
not to measure the feelingB of one age by those of another. Had 
Walton lived in our day> he would have been the jSrat to cry out 
against the cruelty of angling. As it was, hia fliea and baits were 
only a part of hia tackle. Thty had not, at this period, the most 
distant idea of setting up as candidates for our sympathy] Man in 
naturally a savage, and emerges from barbarism by slow degrees. 
Let us take the streak* of light, and be thankful for them, as they 
arise and tinge the horizon one by one, and not complain because the 
noon is long after the dawn of refinement. 

XCVT. Livery-servants (I confesa it) are the only people I do not 
like to sit in company with. They offend not only by their own 
meanness, but by the ostentatious display of the pride of their masters. 

XCVII. It has been observed, that the proudest people are not 
nice tn love. In fact, they think they raise the object of their choice 
above every one else. 

XCVIII. A proud man is satisfied with his own good opinion, 
and does not seek to make converts to it. Pride erects a little 
kingdom of its own, and acts as sovereign in it. Hence we sec why 
fionie men are so proud they cannot be a^ronted, like kings who have 
no peer or equal. 

XCIX. The proudest people are as soon repulsed as the most 
humble. The last are discouraged by the slightest objection or hint 
of their conscious incapacity, while the first disdain to enter into any 
competition, and resent whatever implies a doubt of their self-evident 
superiority to others. 

C. What passes in the world for talent or dexterity or enterprise, 
is often only a want of moraJ principle. We may succeed where 
others fail, not from a greater share of inTention, but from not being 
nice in the choice of expedients. 

CI. Cunning is the art of concealing our own defects, and dis- 
covering other people's weaknesses. Or it is taking advantages of 
others which they do not suspect, because they are contrary to 
propriety and the settled practice. We feel no inferiority to a fellow 
who picks our pockets ; though we feel mortified at being over-reached 
by trick and cunning. Yet there is no more reason for it in the one 
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case than in the other. Any one may vnn at cards by cheating—//^ 
/j€ is fttunti out, Wc have been playing against odds. So any one 
may deceive us by lying, or take an unfair advantage of us, who is not 
withheld by a sense of shame or honesty from doing so. 

CI I. The completefit hypocrites arc so by nature. That is, they 
are without sympathy with others to distract their attention — or any 
of that nervous weakness, which might revolt or hesitate at the 
baseness of the means necessary to carry on their system of deception. 
You can no more tell what is pssing in the minds of such people 
than if they were of a different species. They, in fact, are so as to 
all moral intents and purposes ; and this is the advantage they have 
over you. You fancy there is a common link between you, while in 
reality there is none, 

cm. The greatest hypocrites are the greatest dupes. This is 
either because they think only of deceiving others and are off* their 
guard, or because they really know little about the feelings or 
characters of others from their want of sympathy, and of consequent 
■agacity. Perhaps the resorting to trick and artifice in the first 
instance implies not only a callousness of feeling, but an obtuscness of 
intellect, which cannot get on by fair means. Thus a girl who is 
ignorant and stupid may yet have cunning enough to resort to silence 
as the only chance of conveying an opinion of her capacity. 

CIV, The greatest talents do not generally attain to the highest 
stations. For though high, the ascent to thera is narrow, beaten, and 
crooked. The path of genius is free, and its own. Whatever requires 
the concurrence and co-operation of others, must depend chiefly on 
routine and an attention to rules and mtnuiia. Success in business is 
therefore seldom owing to uncommon talents or original power, which 
18 untractable and selfwilled, but to the greatest degree of commonplace 
capacity, 

CV. The error in the reasonings of Mandevillc, Roche foucault, 
and others, is this : they first find out that there is something mixed 
in the motives of all our actions, and they then proceed to argue, that 
they must all arise from one motive, viz,, self-love. They make 
the exception the rule. It would be easy to reverse the argument, 
and prove that our most selfish actions are disinterested. There is 
honour among thieves. Robbers, murderers, &c, do not commit 
those actions, from a pleasure in pure villainy, or for their own benefit 
only, but from a mistaken regard to the welfare or good opinion oi 
those with whom they are immediately connected. 
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CVI. It is ridiculous to say, that compassion, friendship, &c. are 
at bottom only selfishness in disguise, because it is wj* who feel 
pleasure or pain in the good or evil of others ; for the meaning of 
seff-love is not that it is I who Io?e, but that I love myself. The 
motive is no more selfish because it is I who feel it, than the action is 
selfish because it is I who perform it. To prove a man selfish, it is 
not surely enough to say, that it is he nvho ferh (this is a mere 
c^uibble) but to shew that he does not feel for another; that is, that 
the idea of the aufFering or welfare of others does not excite any 
feeling whatever of pleasure or pain in hts mind, except from some 
reference to or reflection on himself. Self-love or the love of self 
means, that I have an immediate interest in the contemplation of my 
own good, and that this is a motive to action; and benevolence or 
the love of others means in like manner, that I have an immediate 
interest in the idea of the good or evil that may befall them, and a 
disposition to assist them, in consequence. Self-love, in a word, is 
sympathy with myself, that is, it is I who feel it, and I who am the 
object of it 1 in benevolence or compassion, it is I who stil! feel 
sympathy, but another {not myself) is the object of it. If I feel 
sympathy with others at all, it must be disinterested. The pleasure 
it may give me is the consequence, not the cause, of my feeling it. 
To insist that sympathy is self-love because we cannot feel for others, 
without being ourselves affected pleasurably or painfully, is to make 
nonsense of the question ; for it is to insist that in order to feel for 
others properly and truly, we must in the first place feel nothing. 
C*€it utte mawvaue plimanterie. That the feeling exists in the 
individual must be granted, and never admitted of a question : the 
only question is, how that feeling is caused, and what is its object — 
and it is to express the two opinions that may be entertained on this 
subject, that the terms sdf-lo'oe and ben£*uoUnc£ have been appro- 
priated. Any other interpretation of them is an evident abuse of 
language, and a subterfuge in argument, which, driven from the fair 
field of fact and observation, takes shelter in verbal sophistry. 

CVII. Humility and pride are not easily distinguished from each 
other. A proud man, who fortifies himself in his own good opinion, 
may be supposed not to put forward his pretensions through shyness 
or deference to others : a modest man, who is really reserved and 
afraid of committing himself, is thought distant and haughty; and the 
vainest coxcomb, who makes a display of himself and his most 
plausible qualifications, often does so to hide hia deficiencies and to 
prop up his tottering opinion of himself by the applause of others. 
Vanity does not refer to the opinion a man entertains of himself, but 
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10 that wbich he wubet odiert to coceruiDof hmi. Pride it iodiff^ 
to the approbatkia of otbere; at niodaty dinnks from k, 
through DaihfulocM, or from as nDwilltngiiess to take any uodiie 
advantage of it, I have koowo Beteral very forward, loquacioas, 
ajHd even OTerbearing penoocy whose confidemial comniiioicatioDi 
were oppreuitre from the sense they entertamed of thdr own demerits. 
In company they talked on in mere brawtdo^ and for fear of betraying 
their weak side^ as children make a doim in the dark. 
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CVIII. True modesty and true pride are much the aame thi 
Both conaift in setting a jtut Taloe on ourselves — neither more nor less. 
It is a want of proper spirit to fancy ourfieWes inferior to others in 
those things m which we really excel them. It is conceit and want 
of common-sense to arrogate a superioriry over others, withoot the 
most weU-founded pretendoni* 

CIX. A man may be justly accused of Taoity and presumption^ 
who either thinks he possesses qualifications which he has not, or 
greatly overrates those wbich he has. An egotist does not think well 
of himself because he possesses certain qualities^ but fancies he 
possesses a number of excellences, because he thinks well of himself 
through mere idle self-complacency. True moderation is the 
bounding of our self-esteem within the extent of our acquirements. 

ex. Conceit is the most contemptible and one of the most odious 
qualities in the world. It is vanity driven Jirom all other shifts, and 
forced to appeal to itself for admiration. An author, whose play 
has been dumned overnight, feels a paroxysm of conceit the next 
morning. Conceit may be defined as a restless, overweening, petty, 
obtrusive, mechanical delight in our own qualifications, without any 
reference to their real value, or to the approbation of others, merely 
because they are ours, and for no other reason whatever. It Ls the 
extreme of selfishness and folly, 

CXI. Confidence or courage is conscious ability— the sense of 
power. No man is ever afraid of attempting what he knows he can 
do better than any one else. Charles Fox felt no diifidcnce in 
addressing the House of Commons : he was reserved and silent in 
company, and had no opinion of his talent for writing ; that ia, he 
knew his powers and their limits. The torrent of his eloquence 
rushed upon him from his knowledge of the subject and his interest in 
it, unchecked and unbidden, without his once thinking of himself or 
hitj hearers. As a man is strong, so is he bold. The thing is, tl 
wherever we feci at home, there wc arc at our case. The 
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John Moore once had to review the troop« at Plymouth before the 
King; aod while he was on the ground and had to converse with the 
difTereot persons of the court, with the Jadies, and with Mr. Pitt whom 
he thought a grrat man, he found himself a good dea! embarrassed ; 
but the instant he mounted his hor»e and the troops were put in 
motion, he felt quite relieved, and had leisure to observe what an 
awkward figure Mr. Pitt made on horseback. 

CXII. The truly proud man knows neither superiors nor inferiors. 
The first he does not admit of: the last he does not concern himself 
about. People who are insolent to those beneath them crouch to 
those above them. Both shew equal meanness of spirit and want of 
conscious dignity. 

CXI II. No elevation or success raises the humble man in his own 
opinion. To the proud the slightest repulse or disappointment is the 
last indignity. The vain man makes a merit of misfortune, and 
triumphs in his disgrace. 

CXIV. We reserve our gratitude for the manner of conferring 
benefits ; and we revolt against this, except when it seems to say we 
owe no obligation at all» and thus cancels the debt of gratitude as soon 
as it is incurred. 

CXV, We do not hate those who injure us, if they do not at the 
same time wound our self-love. We can forgive any one sooner than 
those who lower us in our own opinion. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that wc as often dislike others for their virtues as for their vices. We 
naturally hate whatever makes us despise oursekes. 

CXVI, When you find out a man's ruling passion, beware of 
crossing him in it. 

CXVII. We sometimes hate those who differ from us in opinion 
worse than we should for an attempt to injure us in the most serious 
point. A favourite theory is a possession for life ; and we resent any 
attack upon it proportionably. 

CXVIII. Men will die for an opinion as soon as for anything else. 
Whatever excites the spirit of contradiction, is capable of producing 
the last effects of heroism, which is only the highest pitch of obstinacy 
in a good or a bad cause, in wisdom or in folly* 

CXIX. We are ready to sacrifice life, not only for our own opinion, 
but in deference to that of others. Conscience^ or its shadow, honour^ 
prevails over the fear of death. The man of fortune and fashion will 
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throw away his fife, like a bauble, to preient the elightest breath of 
dishonour. So little arc we governed by self-interest, and ao much by 
imaginadoo and sympathy. 

CXX. The most impertinent people are less so from design than 
from inadvertence. I have known a person who could scarcely open 
his lipa without offending gome one, merely because he harboured no 
malice in his heart* A certain excess of animal epirits with thought- 
less good-humour will often make more enemies than the most 
detiberate spite and ilt>nature, which is on its guard, and strikes with 
caution and safety. 

CXXI. It is great weakness to by ourselves open to others, who 
are reaened towards us. There is not only no equality in it, but we 
may be pretty sure they will turn a confidence, which they arc so 
little disposed to imitate, against us. 

CXXII, A man has no excuse for betraying the secrets of his 
friends, unless he also divulges his own* He may then seem to be 
actuated not by treachery, but indiscretion. 

CXXIII, As we scorn them who acorn us, so the contempt of the 

world (not seldom) makes men proud. 

CXXIV* Even infamy may be oftentimes a source of secret self- 
complacency. We smile at the impotence of public opinion, when wc 
can surHvc its worst censures. 

CXXV. Simplicity of character is the natural result of profound 
thought. 

CXXVI. The affected modesty of most women is a decoy for the 
generous, the delicate, and unsuspecting ; while the artftil, the bold, 
and unfeeling either see or break through its slender disguises. 

CXXVIL We as often repent the good we have done as the ill* 

CXXVI IL The measure of any man's virtue is what he would do, 
if he had neither the iaws nor public opinion, nor even his own 
prejudices, to control him. 

CXXIX. We like the expression of Raphael's faces without an 
edict to enforce it* I do not sec why there should not be a taste in 
morals formed on die same principle. 

CXXX. Where a greater latitude is allowed in morals, the number 
of examples of vice may increase, but so do those of virtue ; at least, 
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wc are surer of the sincerity of the latter. It h only the exceptions 
to vice, that arise neither from ignorance nor hypocrisy, that are worth 
counting. 

CXXXI. The fear of punishment may be necessary to the 
suppression of vice ; but it alw suspends the finer motives to 
virtue. 

CXXXIL No wise man can have a contempt for the prejudices 
of others; and he should even stimd in a certain awe of his own, 
as if they were aged parents and moaitors. They may in the end 
prove wiser than he. 

CXXXIII. We are only justified in rejecting prejudices, when wc 
can explain the grounds of ihem; or when they are at war with 
nature, which h the strongest prejudice of all • 

CXXXIV. Vulgar prejudices are those which arise out of accident, 
ignorance, or authority. Natural prejudices arc tho^e which arise out 
of the constitution of the human mind itself, 

CXXXV, Nature is stronger than reiison ; for nature is, after all, 
the text, reason but the comment. He is indeed a poor creature who 
does not fet^i the truth of more than he inotus or can explain satis- 
factorily to others. 

CXXXVL The mind revolts against certain opimons, as the 
stomach rejects certain foods. 

CXXXVII. The drawing a certaio positive line id morals, beyond 
which a single false step is irretrievable, makes virtue formal, and yice 
desperate. 

CXXXVIII. Most codes of morality proceed on a supposition of 
Original Sin ; as if the only object was to coerce the headstrong pro- 
pensities to vice, and there were no natural disposition to good in the 
mind, which it was possible to improve, refine, and cultivate. 

CXXXI X. This negative system of virtue leads to a very low 
style of moral sentiment. It is as if the highest excellence in 
a picture was to avoid gross defects in drawing j or in writing, 
instances of bad grammar. It ought surely to be our aim in virtue, 
as well as in other things, *to snatch a grace beyond the reach 
of art.' 

CXL. We find many things to which the prohibition of them 
constitutes the only temptation. 
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CXLl, There is oeither so much vice nor so much virtue in the 
world, as it might appear at first sight that there is. Maoy people 
commit actions that they hate, as they affect virtues that they laagh 
at, merely because others do so. 

CXLII. When the imaginatioD is cotitioually Jed to the briolt of 
vice by a system of terror and denunciations, people fling themselvt 
over the precipice from the mere dread of faUing. 

CXLII L The maxim — V^idto mfftora prohttqut, deterwra ttqmr — 
bu not been fijlly explained. In general, it is taken for granted, that 
those things that our reason disapproves, we give way to from passion. 
Nothing like it. The course that persons in the situation of Medea 
pursue has often as little to do with inclination as with judgment : but 
they are led astray by some object of a disturbed imagination, that 
shocks their feelings and staggers their belief; and they grasp the 
phantom to put an end to this state of tormenting suspense, and to see 
whether it is human or not. 

CXLiV. Vice, like disease, floats in the atmosphere* 

CXLV. Honesty is one part of eloquence. We persuade others by 
being in earnest ourselTes- 

CXLVI. A mere sanguine temperament often passes for genius 
iind patriotism. 

CXLVII. Animal spirits are continually taken for wit and fancy ; 
and the want of them, for sense and judgment. 

CXLVIIL Id public speakbg, we must appeal cither to the 

prejudices of others, or to the love of triith and justice. If we think 
merely of displaying our own ability, we shall ruin every cause we 
undertake. 

CXLIX. Those who cannot miss an opportunity of saying a 
good thing or of bringing in some fentastical opinion of their 
own, are not to be trusted with the management of any great 
question. 

CL. There are some public speakers who commit themselves and 
their party by extravagances uttered in heat and through vanity, which 
they retract in cold blood through cowardice and caution. They 
outrage propriety, and trim to self-interest. 

CLI. An honest man is respected by all parties* We forgive a 
hundred rude or ofleosive things that arc uttered from conviction or 
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in the coQscieDtiouB discharge of a duty — never one^ that proceeds 
from design or with a view to raise th^ person who says it 
above us. 

CLII, Truth from the mouth of an honest man, or severity from 
a good-natured one, has a double effect. 

CLHL A person who does not endeavour to seem more than he 
«, will generally be thought nothing of. We habitually make such 
large deductions for pretence and imposture, that no real merit will 
stand against them. It Is necessary to set off our good quahties with 
a certain air of plausibility and self-importance, as some attention to 
fasliion is necessary to decency. 

CLIV. If we do not aspire to admiration, we shall fall into con- 
tempt. To expect sheer, evenhanded justice from mankind, is j folly. 
They take the grois inventory of our pretensions ; and not to have 
them overlooked entirely, we must place them in a conspicuous point 
of view, as men write their trades or fix a sign over the doors of their 
houses. Not to conform to the established practice in cither respect, 
is false delicacy in the commerce of the world. 

CLV. There has been a considerable change in dress and mannera 
in the course of a century or two, as well as in the signs and badges 
of diflferent professions. The streets arc no longer encumbered with 
oumbcriess emblems of mechanical or other occupations, nor crowded 
with the pomp and pageantry of drees, nor embroiled by the insolent 
aire assumed by the different candidates for rank and precedence* 
Our pretensions become less gross and obtrusive with the progress of 
society, and as the means of communication become more refined and 
general. The simplicity and eyen slovenhncss of the modern beau 
form a striking contrast to the dazzling finery and ostentatious formality 
of the oldfashioned courtier ; yet both are studied devices and symbols 
of distinction. It would be a curious speculation to trace the various 
modes of affectation in dress from the age of Elizabeth to the present 
time, in connection with the caprices of fashion, and the march of 
opinion ; and to shew in what manner Sir Isaac Newton's Prificipia 
or Rousseau's Emilius have contributed to influence the gliding move- 
ments and curtail the costume of a modern dandy i 

CLVL Unlimited power is helpless, as arbitrary power iscapriciouB. 
Our energy is in proportion to the resistance it meets. We can 
attempt nothing great, but from a sense of the difficulties we have to 
encounter : we can persevere in nothing great, but from a pride in 
overcoming them. Where our will is our law, we eagerly set about 
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the first trifle we think of, and lay it aside for the next trifle that 
preaenta itaelf, or that is suggested to us. The character of despotism 
18 apathy or levity — or the lore of mischiefV because the latter iseas]f 
and suits iu pride and wantooness* 

CLVII. Affectation is as accessary to the miod, as dress is to 
the body. 

CLVII I. Man is an intellectual animal, and therefore an ever- 
lasting contradiction to hiniself. His senses centre in himself, his 
ideas reach to the ends of the universe ; so that he is torn in piece* 
between the two, without a possibility of its ever being otherwise. 
A mere physical being, or a pure spirit, can alone be satisfied with 
itself. 

CLIX. Our approbation of others has a good deal of selfishness 
in it. We like those who give us pleasure, however little they may 
wish for or deserve our esteem in return. We prefer a person with 
vivacity and high spirits, though bordering upon insolence, to the 
timid and pusillanimous; we are fonder of wit joined to malice, 
than of dullness without it. We have no great objection to receive 
a man who is a villain as our friend, if he has plausible exterior 
qualities; nay, we often take a pride in our harmless familiarity 
with hini, as we might in keeping a tame panther; but we soon 
grow weary of the society of a good-natured fool who puts our 
patience to the test, or of an awkward clown who puts our pride to 
the blush. 

CLX, We are fonder of visiting our friends in health than in 
sickness. We judge less favourably of their characters, when any 
misfortune happens to them ; and a lucky bit, either in business or 
reputation, improves even their personal appearance in our eyes. 

CLXI. An heiress, with a large fortune and a moderate share of 
beauty, easily rises into a reigning toast. 

CLXII. One shining quality lends a lustre to another, or bides 
some glaring defect. 

CLXII I. We are never so much disposed to quarrel with others 
as when we are dissatisfied with ourselves. 

CLXIV. We are never so thoroughly tired of the company of 
any one else as we sometimes are of our own. 

CLXV. People outlive the interest, which, at dilfereDt periods of 
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their lives, they take in themselves* When we forget old friends, it 
is a sign wc have forgotten ourselves ; or despise our former ways and 
notions, as much as we do their present ones* 

CLXVI. We fancy ourselves superior to others, because we find 
that we have improved; and at no time did wc think ourselves 
inferior to them. 

CLXVI L The notice of others is as necessary to us as the air 
wc breathe. If we cannot gain their good opinion, we change our 
battery, and strive to provoke their hatred and contempt. 

CLXVITT, Some malefactors, at the point of death, confess 
crimes of which they have never been guilty, thus to raise our 
wonder and indignation in the same proportion \ or to shew their 
superiority to vulgar prejudice, and brave that public opinion, of which 
they are the victims. 

CLXIX, Others make an ostentatious display of their penitence 
and remorse, only to invite sympathy, and create a diversion in their 
own minds from the subject of their impending punishment. So that 
we excite a strong emotion in the breasts of others, we care little of 
what kind it is, or by what means we produce it. We have equally 
the feeling of power. The sense of insignificance or of being an 
object of perfect indifference to others, is the only one that the mind 
never covets nor willingly submits to. 

CLXX. There arc not wanting instances of those, who pass their 
whole lives in endeavouring to make themselves ridiculous. They 
only tire of their absurdities when others arc tired of talking about 
and laughing at them, so that they have become a stale jest. 

CLXXI. People in the grasp of death wish all the evil they have 
done (as well as all the good) to be known, not to make atonement 
by confession, but to excite one more strong sensation before they die, 
and to leave their interests and passions a legacy to posterity, when 
they themselves are exempt from the consequences. 

CLXXII. We talk little, if we do not talk about ourselves. 

CLXXIII, We may give more offence by our silence than even 
by impertinence* 

CLXXIV. Obstinate silence implies either a mean opinion of 
ourselves or a contempt of our company : and it is the more 
provoking, as others do not know to which o( these causes to 
attribute it, whether to humility or pride. 
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CLXXV, Silence proceeds either from want of something to aayJ 
or from a phlegmatic indifference which dotes up our lips. Thcl 
Bea, or any other wriking object, suddenly bursting on a party of j 
mutes in a stage-coach^ will occasion a general exclamation of suqiriscs 
and the ice being once broken, they may probably be good company 
for the rest of the journey, 

CLXXVI. We compliment ourselves on our national reserve and 
taciturnity by abusing the loquacity and frivolity of the French. 

CLXXVU* Nations, not being willing or able to correct their 

own errors, justify thera by the opposite errors of other nations. 

CLXXVIIL We easily convert our own vices into virtues, the 
virtues of others into vices. 

CLXXIX. A person who talks with equal vivacity on every 
subject, excites no interest in any. Repose is as necessary in 
conversation as in a picture. 

CLXXX. The best kind of converaation is that which may be 
called ihinking aloud. I like very well to apeak my mbd on any 
subject (or to hear another do so) and to go into the question 
according to the degree of interest it naturally inspires, but not to 
have to get up a thesis upon every topic. There are those, on the 
other hand, who seem always to be practising on their audience, as 
if they mistook them for a debating-society, or to hold a general 
retainer, by which they are bound to explain every difficulty, and 
answer every objection that can be started. This, in private society 
and among friends, is not desirable. You thus lose the two great 
ends of conversation, which are to learn the sentiments of others, and 
see what they think of yours. One of the best talkers I ever knew 
had this defect — that he evidently seemed to be considering less what 
he felt on any point than what might be said upon it, and that he 
listened, to you, not to weigh what you said, but to reply to it, like 
counsel on the other side. This habit gave a brilliant smoothness 
and polish to his general discourse, but, at the same time, took from 
its solidity and prominence : it reduced it to a tissue of lively, fluent, 
ingenious commonplace^^ (for original genuine, observations are like 
'minute drops from off the caves,* and not an incessant shower) and, 
though his talent in this way was carried to the very extreme of 
cleverness, yet I think it seldom, if ever, went beyond it, 

CLXXXI. Intellectual excellence can seldom be a source of 
much satisfaction to the possessor* In a gross period, or in vtiJgar 
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society! it is not understood ; and among those who are refined 
enough to appreciate its value, it ceases to be a distinction* 

CLXXXII. There is, I think, an essential difference of character 
in mankind, between those who wish io Jo, ard those who wish to 
have certain things. I observe persons expressing a great desire to 
poeseBS fine horses, hounds, drees, equipage, &c. and an envy of those 
who have them* I myself have no such feeling, nor the least 
ambition to shine, except by doing something better than others. 
I have the love of power, but not of property. I should like to be 
able to outstrip a greyhound in speed ; but I should be ashamed to 
take any merit to myself from possessing the fleetest gr^hound in 
the world. I cannot transfer my personal identity from myaelf to 
what I merely call mine. The generality of mankind are contented 
to be estimated by what tliey possess, instead of what they are. 

CL XXX III. Buonaparte observes, that the diplomatists of the 
new school were no match for those brought up under the ancient 
regime. The reason probably is, that the modem style of intellect 
inclinefl to abstract reasoning and general propositions, and pays less 
attention to individual character, interests, and circumstances. The 
moderns have, therefore, less tact in watching the designs of others, 
and less closeness in hiding their own. They perhaps have a greater 
knowledge of things, but less of the world. They calculate the 
force of an argument, and rely on its success, moving i« vacuoj 
without suihciently allowing for the resistance of opinion and 
prejudice, 

CLXXXIV. The most comprehensive reasoners arc not always 
the deepest or nicest obBcrvcrs, They are apt to take things for 
granted too much, as parts of a system. Lord Egmont, in a speech 
in Parliament, in the year 17 50, ha» the following remarkable 
observations on this subject. * It is not common-sense, but down- 
right madness, to follow general principles in this wild manner with- 
out limitation or reserve ; and give me leave to say one thing, which 
I hope will be Jong remembered, and well thought upon by all those 
who hear me — that those gentlemen who plume themselves thus upon 
their open and extensive understandings, are in fact, the men of the 
narrowest principles in the kingdom. For what is a narrow mind ? 
It is a mind that sees any proposition in one single contracted point 
of view, unable to complicate any subject with the circumstances, 
or considerations, that are or may or ought to be combined with it. 
And pray, what is that understaxiding which looks upon the question 
of naturalruUion only in thiA general view, that naturalization is an 
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increase of the people, and the increase of the [people is the richei of 
the natioD ? Never admittiog the least redcctioti, what the people are 
whom you let in upon qi ; bow, in the pre^nt b^ regulatioii of the 
police, they are to be employed or maintained ; how their principl^i, 
opinions, or practice may influence the religion or politics of the state, 
or what operation their admission may have upon the peace aod 
tranquillity of the country. Is not such a genius equally contemptible 
and narrow with Uiat of the poorest mortal upon earth, who grovel* 
for his whole life within the verge of the opposite extreme ? ' 

CLXXXV. In an Englishman, a diversity of profession and 
portuit (a« the haring been a soldier, a valet, a player, Stc.) implies a 
dJBsipatioa aod dissoluteness of character, and a fitness for nothicg. 
In a Frenchman, it only shews a natural vivacity of dispostdoo, aod 
a fitness for everything. 

CLXXXV I. Impudence, like cvcrythmg else, has its Limits, 
Let a roan be ever so hardened aod unblushing, there is a point at 
which his courage is sure to fail him ; and not being able to carry o^ 
the matter with his usual air of confidence, he becomes more com- 
pletely confused and awkward than any one else would in the same 
drcomstances. 

CLXXXVII. Half the miseries of human life proceed from our 
not perceiving the incompatibility of different attainments, and coo- 
aequently aiming at too much. We make ourselves wretched in 
vainly aspiring after advantages we are deprived of; and do not 
consider that if we had these advantages, it would be quite impossible 
for us to retain those which we actually do possess, and which, after 
all, if it were put to the question, we would not consent to part with 
for the sake of any others. 

CL XXXVIII. If we use no ceremony towards others, we shall 
be treated without any. People are soon tired of paying trifling 
attentions to those who receive them with coldness, and return them 
with neglect. 

CLXXXIX, Surly natures have more pleasure in disobliging 
others than in serving themselves. 

CXC. People in general consult their prevailing humour or 
riding passion (whatever it may be) much more than their interest. 

CXCI. One of the painters (Tenicrs,) has represented monkeys 
with a monk's cloak and cowl* This has a ludicrous effea enough. 
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To a superior race of beings the pretensions of mankind to extra- 
ordinary Banctity and virtue must seem ecjually ridiculous* 

CXCIL When we speak ill of people behind their backs, and are 
civil to them to their faces, we may be accused of insincerity. But 
the contradiction is less owing to insincerity than to the change of 
circumstances. We think well of them while we are with them j and 
in their absence recollect the ill we durst not hint at or acknowledge 
to ourselves in their presence. 

CXCIII. Our opinions are not our own, but in the power of 
sympathy. If a person tells us a palpable falsehood, we not only dare 
not contradict him, but we dare hardly disbelieve him io hij face* 
A lie boldly uttered has the effect of truth for the instant. 

CXCIV. A man*s reputation is not in his own keeping, but lies 
at the mercy of the profligacy of others* Calumny requires no proof. 
The throwing out malicious imputations against any character leaves 
a stain, which no after-reputation can wipe out. To create an 
favourable impression, it is not necessary that certain things should be 
troff but that they have been said. The imagination is of so delicate 
a texture, that even words wound it. 

CXCV, A nickname is a mode of insinuating a prejudice against 
another under some general designationi^ which, as it offers no proofs 
admits of no reply. 

CXCV I, It does not render the person less contemptible or 
ridiculous in vulgar opinion, because it may be harmless in itself, or 
even downright nonsense. By repeating it incessantly, and leaving 
out every other characteristic of the individual, whom we wish to 
make a bye-word of, it seems as if he were an abstraction of in- 
significaiice. 

CXCVII. Want of principle is power. Truth and honesty set a 
limit to our efforts, which impudence and hypocrisy easily overleap. 

CXCVII I, There arc many who talk on from ignorance, rather 
than from knowledge ; and who find the former an inexhaustible fund 
of conversation. 

CXCIX. Nothing gives such a blow to friendship as the de^ 

tecting another in an untruth : it strikes at the root of our confidence 
ever after. 

CC. In estimating the value of an acquaintance or even friend» 
we give a preference to intellectual or convivial over moral qualities, 
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The truth is, that in our habitual intercourse with others, we much 
ofteoer retjuire to be aniuEted than assisted. We consider less, there- 
fore, what a person with whom we arc intimate is ready to do for m 
in critical emergencies, than what he has to say on ordinary OC' 
We dispense with his services, if he only saves us from ennuis 
civilised society, words are of as much importance as things. 



the society of those who are above at 
us in capacity. The one we do from choice, 



casioost 
aii. In j 

choice, ^M 



CCI. We cultivate 
station, and beneath 

the other from necessity. Our interest dictates our submiBsioD to the 
first ; our vanity is flattered by the homage of the last 



ecu. A man of talents, who shrinks from a collisioo with his 
equals or superiors, will soon sink below himself. We improve by 
trying our strength with others, not by shewing it off". A person 
who shuts himself up in a little circle of dependants and admirers for 
fear of losing ground in his own opinion by jostling with the world at 
large, may continue to be gaped at by fools, but will forfeit the respect 
of sober and sensible men. 

CCI 11. There are oiherti, who enteruining a high opinion of them- 
selves, and not being able {for want of plausible qualities) to gather a 
circle of butterflies round them, retire into soHtude, and there worship 
the Echoes and themselves. They gain this advantage by it — the 
Echoes do not contradict them. But it is a question, whether by 
dwelling always on their own virtues and merits, unmolested, they 
iocreate the stock. They, indeed, pamper their ruling vices, and pile 
them mountain-high ; and looking down on the world from the 
elevation of their retreat, idly fancy that the world has nothing to 
do but to look up to them with wondering eyes. 

CCIV. It is a false principle, that because we are entirely occupied 
with ourselves, we must equally occupy the thoughts of others. The 
contrary inference is tlic fair one, 

CCV. It is better to desire than to enjoy— to love than to be 
loved. 

CCVI. Every one would rather be Raphael than Hogarth, 
Without entering into the question of the ufent required for their 
different works, or the pleasure derived from them, we prefer that 
which confers dignity on human nature to that which degrades it. 
We would wish to Jo what we would wish to le* And^ moreover, 
it is most difficult to do what it is most difficult to be. 
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CCVII. A selfish feeling requircB lees moral capacity than a 
benevolent one : a selfish expression requirea less intellectual capacity 
to execute it than a benevolent one j for in expression, and all that 
relates to it, the intellectual is the refiecdon of the moral. Raphael's 
figures are tuBtained by ideas : Hogarth's are distorted by mechanical 
habits and instincts. It is elevation of thought that gives grandeur 
and delicacy of expression to passion. The expansion and refine- 
ment of tlie soul are seen in the face as in a mirror. An enlargement 
of purpose gives a corresponding enlargement of form. The mind, as 
it were, acts over the whole body, and animates it equally ; while 
petty and local interests seize on particular parts, and distract it by 
contrary and mean expressions. Now, if mental expression has t hia 
superior grandeur and grace, we can account at once for the superioril^ 
of Raphael, For there is no doubt, that it is more difficult to give a 
whole continuously and proportionably than to give the parts separate 
and disjointed, or to diffuse the same subtle but powerful expression 
over a large mass than to caricature it in a single part or feature. 
The actions in Raphael are like a branch of a tree swept by the 
surging blast ; those in Hogarth like straws whirled and twitched 
about in the gusts and eddies of passion, I do not mean to say 
that goodness alone constitutes greatness, but mental power docs. 
Hogarth's Good Apprentice is insipid : Raphael has clothed 
Elymas the Sorcerer with all the dignity and grandeur of vice. 
Selfish characters and passions borrow greatness from the range of 
imagination, and strength of purpose ; and besides, have an advan- 
tage in natural force and interest. 

CCVin, We find persona who are actuated in all their tastes and 
feelings by a spirit of contradiction* They like nothing that other 
people do, and have a natural aversion to whatever is agreeable in 
itself. They read books that no one else reads j and are delighted 
with passages that no one understands but themselves. They only 
arrive at beauties through faults and difficulties ; and all their concep- 
tions are brought to light by a sort of Cxsarean process. This ia 
either an aifectation of singularity ; or a morbid taste, that can relish 
nothing that is obvious and simple. 

CCIX. An unaccountable spirit of contradiction is sometimes 
carried into men's behaviour and actions. They never do anything 
from a direct motive, or in a straightforward manner. They get rid 
of .ill sorts of obligations, and rush on destruction without the shadow 
of an excuse. They take a perverse delight in acting not only contrary 
to reason, but in opposition to their own inclinations and passions, 
and are for ever in a state of croas-purposcs with themaclves, 
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OCX. There are some persons who never decide from deliberate 
inottTca at all, but are the mere creatures of impulse* 

OCX I* Insignificant people are a necessary relief in society. Such 
characters are extremely agreeable, and even favourites, if they appear 
satisiied with the part they have to perform. 

CCXII. Little men seldom seem conscious of their diminutiTe 
size ; or make up for it by the erectness of their perBonSt car i 
peculiarly dapper air and manner. 

CCXIII. Any one is to be pitied, who has just sense enough to 
perceive his deficiencies. 

CCXIV. I had rather be deformed than a dwarf and wcU-made* 
The one may be attributed to accident; the other looks like a 
deliberate insult on the part of nature. 

CCXV, Personal deformity, in the well-disposed, produces a fine 
placid expression of countenance ; in the til-tempered and peerish, a 
keen, sarcastic one. 



CCXVL People say ill-natured 
without having a pleasure in them. 



things without design, but not 



CCXVII. A person who blunders upon system, has a secret motive 

for what he does, unknown to himself. 

CCXVIII. If any one by his general conduct contrives to part 
friends, he may not be aware that such is the tendency of his actions, 
but assuredly it is their motive. He has more pleasure in seeing others 
cold and distant, than cordial and intimate. 

CCXIX. A person who constantly meddles to no purpose, means 
to do harm, and is not sorry to find he has succeeded, 

CCXX. Cunning is natural to mankind. It h the sense of our 
weakness, and an attempt to effect by concealment what we cannot do 
openly and by force. 

CCXXI. In love we never think of moral qualities, and scarcely 
of intellectual ones. Temperament and manner alone (with beauty) 
excite love. 

CCXX II. There is no one thoroughly despicable. We cannot 
descend much lower than an ideot; and an ideot has some adrantages 
over a wise man, 
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CCXXIII. Comprisona are odious, becnuse they reduce every 
one to a standard he ought not to be tried by» or leave ue in poBsessioD 
only of those claims which we can set up, to the entire exclusion of 
others. By striking ofF the common qualities, the remainder of ex- 
cellence is brought down to a contemptible fraction. A man may be 
six feet high, and only an inch taller than another. In comparisons, 
this difTerence of an inch is the only thing thought of or ever brought 
into question. The greatest gentua or virtue eoon dwindles into 
nothing by such a mode of computation. 

CCXXIV. It i& a fine remark of Rousseau's, that the best of us 
differ from others in fewer particulars than we agree with them in. 
The difference between a tall and a short man is only a few inches,, 
whereas they are both several feet high. So a wise or learned man 
knows many things, of which the vulgar are ignorant ; but there is a 
still greater number of things, the knowledge of which they share in 
common with him. 

CCXXV. I am always afraid of a fool. One cannot be sure that 
he is not a knave as well. 

CCXXVI. Weakness has its hidden resources, as well as strength. 
There is a degree of folly and meanness which we cannot calcuJate 
upon, and by which wc are as much liable to be foiled, as by the 
greatest ability or courage. 

CCXXVII. We can only be degraded in a contest with low 
natures. The advantages that others obtain over us are fair and 
honourable to both parties. 

CCXXVIII. Reflection makes men cowards. There is no object 
that can be put in competition with life, unless it is viewed through 
the medium of passion, and we are hurried away by the impulse of 
the moment. 

CCXXIX. The youth is better than the old age of friendship. 

CCXXX. In the course of a long acquaintance wc have repeated 
all our good things, and discussed all our favourite topics several times 
over, 60 that our conversation becomes a mockery of social intercourse. 
We might as well talk to ourselves. The soil of friendship is worn 
out with constant use. Habit may still attach us to each other, "but 
we feel ourselves fettered by it. Old fi-iends might be compared to 
old married people without the tie of children. 

CCXXXL We grow tired of ourselves, much more of other 
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people. Uae may in part recoocik us to our own tedtoumefSy 
we do not adopt that of otheri on the same patemaJ principle. We 
may be wiliitig to tell a utory twice, never to bear one more than 
once. 

CCXXXII. If we are long absent from our friendcy we forgA 
them ; if we are constantly with them, we despise them. 

CCXXXII I. There are no rules for fnendihip. It must be Idi 
to itself; we cannot force it any more than love. 

CCXXXIV. The most violent friendships soonest wear tbem* 
selves out. 

CCXXXV. To be capable of steady friendship or laatiog lotCf 
are the two greatest proofs, not only of goodness of heart, bat of 
strength of mind. 

CCXXXVI. It makes us proud when our love of a inistress is 
returned : it ought to make us prouder that we can love her for 
herself alone, without the aid of any such selfish reHection. This ii 
the religion of love. 

CCXXXVIL An English officer who had been engaged in an 
intrigue in Italy, going home one night, stumbled over a roan fast 
asleep on the stairs. It was a bravo who had been hired to aasassiiiaie 
him* Such, in this man, was the force of conscience ! 

CCXXXVI II. An eminent artist having succeeded in a picture 
which drew crowds to admire it, received a letter from a shuffling 
old relation in these terms, ' Dear Cousin, pow you may draw good 
bills with a vengeance.* Such is the force of habit ! This man 
only wished to be a Raphael that he might carry on hts old trade of 
drawing bills, 

CCXXXIX. Mankind are a herd of knaves and fools. It 
necessary to join the crowd, or get out of their way, in order Di>t to 
be trampled to death by them. 

CCXL. To think the worst of others, and to do the best we 
cin ourselves, is a safe rule, but a hard one to practise. 

CCXLI, To think ill of mankind and not wish ill to them. i» 
perhaps the highest wisdom and virtue. 

CCXLIL We may hate and love the same person, nay eren 

the same moment, 
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OCX LI I L We never hate those whom we have once loved, 
merely because they have injured us. • We may kill those of whom 
wc are jealous,' says Fielding, *but we do not hate them.' We are 
enraged at their conduct and at ourselves as the objects of it, but this 
does not alter our passion for them. The reason is, we loved them 
without their loving us ; we do not hate them because they hate us. 
Love may turn to indifference with possession, but is irritated by 
dtsappoiniment. 

CCXLIV. Revenge against the object of our love is madness. 
No one would kill the woman he loves, but that he thinks he can 
bring her to life afterwards. Her death seems to him as momentary 
as his own rash act. See Othelio,—^ My wife! 1 have no wife,' 
&c. He stabbed not at her life, but at her falsehood ; he thought to 
kill the wanton, and preserve the wife. 

CCXLV, Wc revenge in haste and passion : we repent at leisure 
and from rejection. 

CCXLVL By retaliating our sufferings on the heads of those 
we love, we get rid of a present uneasiness, and incur lasting remorse. 
With the accomplishment of our revenge our fondness returns; so 
that we feel the injury we have done them, even more than they do. 

CCXLVIL I think men formerly were more jcdotia of their 
rivals in love — they are now more jealous of their mistresses, and lay 
the blame on them. That is, wc formerly thought more of the mere 
possession of the person, which the removal of a favoured lover pre- 
vented, and wc now think more of a woman's affections, which may 
still foilow him to the tomb. To kill a rival is to kill a fool ; but 
the Goddess of our idolatry may be a sacrifice worthy of the Gods. 
Hackman did not think of shooting Lord Sandwich, but Miss Ray, 

CCXLVIII. Many people in reasoning on the passions make a 
continual appeal to common sense. But passion is without common 
sense, and we must frequently discard the one in speaking of the 
other. 

CCXLIX. It is provoking to hear people at their ease talking 
reason to others in a state of violent suffering. If you can remove 
their suffering by speaking a word, do so ; and then they will be in a 
state to hear calm reason. 

CCL. There is nothing that 1 so hate as I do to hear a common- 
place set up against a feeling of truth and nature. 
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CCLL People try to reconcile you to a disappointment in love, 
by asking why you Bhould cherish a pawion for an object that has 
proved itself worthless. Had you known this before, you would not 
hare encouraged the passion ; but that having been once forraed, 
knowledge does not destroy it. If wc have drank poison, tinding it 
out does not prevent its being in our veins : bo passion leaves its 
poison in the mitKl ! It is the nature of all passion and of all habitual 
aifection ; we throw ourselves upon it at a venture, but wc cannot 
return by choice. If it is a wife that has proved uBworthy, men 
compassionate the loss, because there is a tie, they say, which we 
cannot get rid of. But has the heart no ties ? Or if it is a child, 
they understand it. But is not true love a child ? Or when another 
has become a part of ourselves, * where wc must live or have no life 
at all,* can we tear them from us in an instant ? — No : these bargains 
arc for life ; and that for which our souls have sighed for years, cannot 
be forgotten with a breath, and without a pang. 

CCLII. Besides, it is uncertainty and suspense that chiefly Irritate 
jealousy to madness. When we know our fate, we become gradually 
reconciled to it, and try to forget a useless sorrow. 

CCLII I. It is wonderful how often we see and hear of Shak- 
fipeare's plays without being annoyed with it. Were it any other 
writer, we should be sick to death of the very name. But his 
volumes are like that of nature, we can turn to them again and 
again : 

< Age cannot wither, nor custom stale 
His inHnite vsmcty.' 

CCLIV. The contempt of a wanton for a man who is determined 
to think her virtuous, is perhaps the strongest of all others. He 
officiously reminds her of what she ought to be ; and she avenges 
the galling sense of lost character on the fool who still believes 
in it, 

CCLV. To find that a woman whom we loved has forfeited her 
character, is the same thing as to learn that she is dead. 

CCLVI. The only vice that cannot be forgiven h hypocrisy. 
The repentance of a hypocrite is itself hypocrisy. 

CCLV II, Once a renegado, and always a renegado. 

CCLVIIL By speaking truth to the really beaudftil, we learn to 
flatter other women. 
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CCLIX. There is a kiod of ugiiQe&s which is not disagreeable to 
women* It is that which ia connected with the expression of strong 
but bad pBsiona, and implies spirit and power, 

CCLX. People do not persist in their ^icea because they are not 
weary of them, but because they cannot leave them oC It is the 
nature of vice to leave us no resource but in itself. 

CCLXI. Our consciousness of injustice makes us udd to the 
injury. By aggravating a wrong, we seem to ourselves to justify it. 
The repetition of the blow inflames our passion and deadens 
reflection. 

CCLXI I. In confessing the greatest offences, a criminal gives 
himself credit for his candour. You and he seem to have come to 
an amicable understanding on hh character at last. 

CCLXI 11. A barefaced profligacy often succeeds to an over- 
strained preciseness in morals. People in a less licentious age care- 
fully conceal the vices they have j as they afterwards, with an air of 
philosophic freedom, set up for those they have not, 

CCLXIV. It ia a sign that real religion is in a state of deeay, 
when passages in compliment to it are applauded at the theatre. 
Morals and sentiment fall witlun the province of the stage ; but 
religion, except where it is considered as a beautiful fiction which 
ought to be treated with lenity, does not depend uix>n our suffrages. 

CCLXV. There are persons to whom success gives no satisfaction, 
unless it is accompanied with dishonesty. Such people willingly 
ruin themselves in order to ruin others. 

CCLXVL Habitual liars invent falsehoods, not to gain any end 
or even to deceive their hearers, but to amuse themselves. It is 
partly practice and prtly habit. It requires an effort in them lo 
speak truth. 

CCLX VII. A knave thinks himself a fool, all the time he is not 

making a fool of some other person. 

CCLXVIIL Fontenelle said, * If his hand were full of truths, he 
would not open his fingers to let them out.' Was this a satire on 
truth or on mankind ? 

CCLXIX. The best kind of conversation is that which is made 
up of observations, reflections, and anecdotes. A string of stories 
without application is aa tiresome as a long-winded argument. 
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CCLXX* The most inaigniticant people are the most apt to sneer 
at others. They are safe from reprisals, and have no hope of rising 
in their own esteem, but by lowering their neighbours. The scvcreftt 
critics are always those, who have either never attempted, or who 
have faiJed in original composition. 

CCLXXI. More remarks arc made upon any one's dress, looks, 
&c. in walking twenty yards along the streets of Edinburgh, or 
other provincial towns, than in passing from one end of London to 
the other. 

CCLXXIL There is less impertinence and more bdependcnce in 
London than in any other place in the kingdom. 

CCLXXIIL A man who meets thousands of people in a day who 
never saw or heard of him before, if he thinks at all', soon learns to 
think little of himself. London is the place where a man of sense is 
soonest cured of his coxcombry, or where a foo! may indulge his 
vanity with impunity, by giving himself what airs he pleases* A valet 
and 3 lord are there nearly on a leveL Among a mDlion of men, we 
do not count the units, for we have not time. 

CCLXXIV. There is some virtue in almost every vice, except 
hypocrisy j and even that, while it is a mockery of virtue, is at the 
same time a complimene to it. 

CCLXXV. It does not follow that a man is a hypocrite, becauae 
hi& actions give the lie to his words. If he at one time seems a 
saint, and at other times a sinner, he possibly is both in reality, as 
well as in appearance. A person may be fond of vice and of virtue 
too ; and practise one or the other, according to the temptation of 
the moment. A priest may be pious, and a sot or bigot. A woman 
may be modest, and a rake at heart. A poet may admire the 
beauties of nature, and be envious of those of other writers. A 
moralist may act contrary to his own precepts, and yet be sincere in 
recommending them to others. These arc indeed contradictions, but 
they arise out of the contradictory qualities in our nature. A man is 
a hypocrite only when he affects to take a delight in what he does 
not feel, not because he takes a perverse delight in opposite things. 

CCLXXVL The greatest offence against virtue i« to speak ill 
of it. To recommend certain things is worse than to practise them. 
There may be an excuse for the last in the frailty of passion ; but 
the former can arise from nothing but an utter depravity of disposition. 
Any one may yield to temptation, and yet feel a sincere love and 
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aspiratioo after firtuc ; but he who mzmtMas vice in theory, has not 
even the idea or capacity for virtue in his mind. Men err : fiends 
only make a mock, at goodness. 

CCLXXVII. The passions make antitheses and subtle distinction*, 
finer than any peo. 

CCLXXVIIL I used to think that men were governed by their 
passions more than by their interest or reason, till I heard the 
contrary maintained in Scotland, Wz. that the main-chance is the 
great object in life, and the proof given of it was, that every man m 
the street where we were talking, however he might have a particular 
hobby f minded his business as the principal thing, and endeavoured to 
make both ends meet at the end of the year* This was a shrewd 
argument, and it was Scotch* I could only answer it in my own 
mind by turning to different persons among my acquaintance who 
have been ruined with their eyes open by some whim or fancy. 
One, for instance, married a girl of the town : a second divorced 
his wife to marry a wench at a lodging-house, who refused him, and 
whose cruelty and charms are the torment of his own !ife, and that of 
a]l his friends: a third drank himself to death ; a fourth ts the dupe 
and victim of c|uack advertisements ; a fifth is the slave of his wife's 
ilUhumour : a sixth quarrels with all his friends without any motive ; 
a seventh lies on to the end of the chapter, and to his own nitn, Sec. 
It ia true none of these are Scotchmen ; and yet they live in houses, 
rather than in the open air, and follow some trade or vocation to 
avoid starving outright. If this is what is meant by a calculation of 
consequences, the doctrine may hold true; but it does not infringe 
upon the main point. It aifects the husk, the shell, but not the 
kernel of our dispositions. The pleasure or torment of our lives is in 
the pursuit of some favourite passion or perverse humour. 

* Within our bosoms reigns another lord, 
Passion^ sole judge and umpire of itself.' 

CCLXXIX. There are few things more contemptible than the 
conversation of men of the town. It is made up of the technicalities 
and cant of all professions, without the spirit or knowledge of any. 
It is fiashy and vapid, and is like the rinsings of different liquors at a 
night-cellar, instead of a bottle of fine old port. It is without 
clearness or body, and a heap of affectation. 

CCLXXX. The conversation of players is either dull or bad* 
They arc tempted to say gay or fine things from the habit of uttering 
them with applause oo the stage, and unable to do it from the habit of 
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repeating what is set down for them by rote* A good comic actor, 
if he is a sensible man, will generally be Hilent in company* It is not 
his profession to invent ifon mots, but to deliver them ; and he will 
scorn to produce a theatrical effect by grimace and mere vivacity » 
A great tragic actress should be a muUy except on the stage. She 
cannot raise tlie lone of common conversation to that of tragedy, aad 
any other must be quite insipid to her. Repose is necessary to her. 
She who died the night before in Cleopatra, ought not to revive till 
she appears again as Cassandra or Aspasia. Id the intervals of 
her great characters, her own should be a blank, or an unforced^ 
unstudied part. 

CCLXXXI. To marry an actress for the admiration she excites 
on the 8Ugc, is to imitate the man who bought Punch. 

CCLXXXIL To expect an author to talk as he writes is 
ridiculous ; or even if he did, you would 6od fault with him as a 
pedant. We should read authors, and not converse with them. 

CCL XXXIII. Extremes meet. Excessive refinement is often 
combined with equal grossness. They act as a reh'ef to each other, 
and please by contrast. 

CCLXXXIV. The aeeda of many of our vices are sown in our 
blood : others we owe to the bile or a fit of indigestion. A sane 
mind is generally the effect of a sane body. 

CCL XXXV. Health and good temper are the two greatest 
blessings in life. In all the rest, men are equal, or find an equivalent. 

CCLXXXVI. Poverty, labour, and calamity are not without 
their luxuries ; which the rich, the indolent, and the fortunate, in 
vain seek for. 

CCL XXXVI I. Good and ill seem as necessary to human life 
a« light and shade are to a picture. We grow weary of uniform 
success, and pleasure soon surfeits. Pain makes ease delightful ; 
hunger reJiahea the homeliest food, fatigue turns the hardest bed to 
down ; and the difficulty and uncertainty of pursuit in all cases 
enhance the value of possession. The wretched are in this respect 
fortunate, that they have the strongest yearnings after happiness ; and 
to desire is in some sense to enjoy. If the schemes of Utopians 
could be realised, the tone of society would be changed from what 
it is, into a sort of insipid high life. There could be no fine tragedies 
written ; nor would there be any pleasure in seeing them. We tend 
to this conclusion already with the progress of civilisation. 
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CCLXXXVIII. The pleasure derived from tragedy is to be 
accounted for in this way, that, by painting the extremes of human 
calamity, it by contrast kindles the affections, and raises the most 
intense imagination and desire of the contrary good. 

CCLXXXIX. The question respecting dramatic illusion has not 
been fairly stated. There are diiFerent degrees and kinds of belief. 
The point is not whether we do or do not believe what we see to be 
a positive reality, but how far and in what manner we believe m it. 
We do not say every moment to ourselves, * This is real : ' but 
neither do we say every moment, * This is not real.' The involuntary 
impression steals upon us till we recollect ourselves. The appear- 
ance of reality, in fact, is the reality, so long and in as far as we are 
not conscious of the contradictory circumstances that disprove it* The 
belief in a well-acted tragedy never amounts to what the witnessing the 
actual scene would prove, and never sinks into a mere phantasmagoria. 
Its power of affecting us is not, however, taken away, even if we 
abstract the feeling of identity ; for it still suggests a stronger idea of 
what the reality ivouM be^ just as a picture reminds us more power- 
fully of the person for whom it is intended, though we are conscious 
it is not the same. 

CCXC. We have more faith in a well-written romance, while we 
are reading it, than in common history. The vividness of the repre- 
sentations in the one case, more than counterbalances the mere know- 
ledge of the truth of the facts in the other* 

CCXCi. It is remarkable how virtuous and generously disposed 
every one is at a p!ay. We uniformly applaud what is right and 
condemn what is wrong, when it costs us nothing but the sentiment. 

CCXCII. Great natural advantages are seldom combined with 
great accjuired ones, because they render the labour required to attain 
the last superfluous and irksome. It is only necessary to be admired ; 
and if we are admired for the graces of our persons, we shall not be at 
much pains to adorn our minds. If Pope had been a beautiful youth, 
he would not have written The Rape of the Lock.i A beautiful 
woman, who has only to shew herself to be admired, and Is famous 
by nature, will be in no danger of becoming a bluestocking, to attract 
notice by her ^earning, or to hide her defects. 

CCXCIII. Those people who arc always improving^ never become 
great. Greatness is an eminence, the ascent to which is steep and 



* Milton was a beautiful youth, and yet he wrote Paradise Lost. 
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lofty, and which a man must seize oq at once by natural boldness and 
v^our, and not by patient, wary steps. 

CCXCIV, The late Mr. Opic remarked, that an artist often put 
his best thoughts into his first works. His earliest efforts were the 
result oF the study of all his former life, whereas his later and more 
mature performances (though perhaps more skilful and finished) 
contained only the gleanings of his after-observation and experience. 

CCXCV. The effort neceseary to overcome difficulty urges the 
student on to excellence. When he can once do well with ease, he 
grows comparatively careless and iDdifFereat^ and makes no farther 
advances to perfection, 

CCXCVI. When a man can do better than every one else in the 
same walk, he does not make any very painful exertions to outdo him- 
self. The progress of improvement ceases nearly at the point where 
competition ends. 

CCXCV IL We arc rarely taught by our owo experience; and 
much less do we put faith in that of others. 

CCXCVI 1 1. We do not attend to the .id vice of the sage and 
experienced, because we think they are old, forgetting that they once 
were young, and placed io the same situations as ourselves. 

CCXCIX. We are egotists in morals as well as in other things. 
Every man is determined to judge for himself as to his conduct in 
life, and finds out what he ought to have done, when it is too late to 
do it. For this reason, the world has to begin again with each 
succesBive generation. 

CCC. We should be inclined to pay more attention to the wisdom 
of the old, if they shewed greater indulgence to the follies of the 
young. 

CCCL The best lesson we can learn from witnessing the folly of 
mankind is not to irritate ourselves against it. 

CCCII. If the world were good for nothing else, it is a fine 
subject for speculation. 

CCCII L In judging of individuals, we always allow something 
to character \ for even when this is not agreeable or praiseworthy, it 
affords exercise for our sagacity, and bdHes the harshness of our 
censure. 
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CCCIV. There are persons to whom we never think of applying 
the ordinary rules of judging, Thejr form a class by themsekcB 
and are curiosities in morals, like non-descripts in natural hi&tory. 
We forgive whatever they do or say, for the Bingularity of the thing, 
and because it excites attention. A man who has been hanged, is not 
the worse subject for dissection ; and a man who deserves to be hanged, 
may be a very amusing companion or topic of discourse. 

CCCV. Eyery man, in his own opinion, forms an exception to 
the ordinary rules of morality. 

CCCVI, No man ever owned to the title of a murderer, a tynmtf 
6cc. because, however notorious the facts might be, the epithet m 
accompanied with a reference to motives and marks of opprobrium 
in common language and in the feelings of others, which he does not 
acknowledge in his own mind. 

CCCVII. There are some things, the ulea of which alone is a 
clear gain to the human mind. Let people rail at virtue, at geniu* 
and friendship as long as they will^ — the very names of these disputed 
qualities are better than anything else that could be substi ruled for 
them, and embalm even the moat angry abuse of them. 

CCCVIII. If goodness were only a theory, it were a pity it should 
be lost to the world. 

CCCIX, Were good and evil ever so nearly balanced in reality, 
yet imagination would add a casting-weight to the favourable scale, by 
anticipating the bright side of what is to come, and throwing a 
pleasing melancholy on the past. 

CCCX. Women, when Jeft to themaelTCB, talk chiefly about 
their dress : they think more about their lovers than they talk about 
them. 

CCCXL With women, the great business of life is love; and 
they generally make a mistake in it. They consult neither the heart 
nor the head, but arc led away by mere humour and fancy. If 
instead of a companion for life, they had to choose a partner in a 
country-dance or to trifle away an hour with, their mode of calcula- 
tion would be right. They tie their true-bver*s knots with idle, 
thoughdcss haste, while the institutions of society render it in- 
dissoluble. 

CCCXIL When we hear compliiints of the wretchedness or 
vanity of human life, the proper answer to them would be that there 
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is hardly any one who at some time or other hat not been in ttne^ 
If wc consider the high abstraction of this feeling, it« depth, itrj 
purity, its voluptuous refinement, even in the meanest breast, how 
aacred and how sweet it is, this alone may reconcile us to the lat 
of humanity. That drop of balm turns the bitter cup to a delicioua 
nectar — 

* And vindicates the ways of God to man/ 

CCCXIII. It is impossible to Jove entirely, without being loved 
again. Otherwise, the fable of Pygmalion would have no meaning. 
Let any one be ever so much enamoured of a woman who does not 
requite his passion, and let him consider what he feels when he ^ds 
her scorn or indifference turning to mutual regard, the thrill» the 
glow of rapture, the melting of two hearts into one, the creation of 
another self in her — and he will own that he was before only half in love ! 

CCCXIV. Women never reason, and therefore they are (com- 
paratively) seldom wrong. They judge instinctively of what fall$ 
under their immediate observation or experience, and do not trouble 
themselves about remote or doubtful consequence*. If they make 
no profound discoveries, they do not involve themselves in gross 
absurdities. It is only by the help of reason and logical inference, 
according to Hobbes, that « man becomes excellently wise, or 
excellently foolish.' 1 

CCCXV. Women are less cramped by circumstances or education 
than men. They are more the creatures of nature and impulse, and 
leas cast in the mould of habit or prejudice* If a young man and 
woman in common life are seen walking out together on a holiday, 
the girl has the advantage in point of air and dress. She has a 
greater aptitude in catching external accomplishments and the manners 
of her superiors, and is less depressed by a painful consciousness of her 
situation in life. A Quaker girl is often as sensible and conversable 
as any other woman : while a Quaker man is a bundle of quaint 
opinions and conceit. Women are not spoiled by education and an 
affectation of superior wisdom. They take their chance for wit and 
shrewdness, and pick up their advantages, according to their oppor- 
tunities and turn of mind. Their faculties (such as they arc) shoot 
out freely and gracefully, like the slender trees in a forest ; and are 
not clipped and cut down, as the understandings of men are, into 
uncouth shapes and distorted fancies, like yew-trees in an old-fashioned 
garden. Women in short resemble self-taught men, with more 
pliancy and delicacy of feeling. 

* • Lcviathaa.^ 
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CCCXVI- Women bave as little imagination as they have reason. 
They are pure egotists. They cannot go out of themselves. There 
is no instance of a woman having done anything great in poetry or 
philosophy. They can act tragedy, because this depeoda very much 
00 the physical expressioD of the passions— they can sing, for they 
have flexible throats and nice ears — they can write romances about 
love — and talk for ever about nothing. 

CCCXVI I. Women are not philosophers or poets, patriots, 
moralists, or politicians — they are simply women. 

CCCXVIII. Women have a quicker sense of the ridiculous than 
men, because they judge from immediate impressions, and do not wait 
for the explanation that may be given of them. 

CCCXIXi English Women have nothing to say on general subjects : 
French Women talk equally well on them or any other. This may be 
obviously accounted for from the circumstance that the two sexes 
associate much more together in France than they do with ub, so that 
the tone of conversation in the women has become masculine, and 
that of the men effeminate. The tone of apathy and indifference in 
France to the weightier interests of reason and humanity is ascribable 
to the same cause. Women have no speculative faculty or fortitude 
of mind, and wherever they exercise a continual and paramount sway, 
all must be soon laughed out of countenance, but the immediately in- 
telligible and agreeable^ — but the ahewy in religion, the lax in morals, 
and the superficial m philosophy, 

CCCXX. The texture of women's minds, as well as of their 
bodies, is softer than that of men*s : but they have not the same 
strength of nerve, of understanding, or of moral purpose. 

CCCXXI. In France knowledge circulates quickly from the 
mere communicativeness of the national disposition. Whatever 
is once discovered, be it good or bad, is made no secret of j bat is 
spread quickly through all ranks and classes of society. Thought 
then runs along the surface of the mind like an electrical fluid ; while 
the English understanding is a non-conductor to it, and damps it with 
its torpedo touch. 

CCCXXII. The French are fond of reading as well as of talking. 
You may constantly see girls tending an apple-stall in the coldest day 
in winter, and reading Voltaire or Racine. Such a thing was never 
known in London as a barrow-woman reading Shakespear. Yet we 
talk of our widespread civilisation, and ample provisions for the 
education of the poor, 
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CCCXXVIL The difctnce 
refinenicDt ■een» to be thb — thai, the one relaitcs ta tbe parts^ 
other to the whole. Tbii% tbe arr— idifwwi of a Dmnba- of 
nuticubrji in a work^ 21 the threadi of a gold-boed buttoohole^or the 
riair« on the chin m a portrait of Deooer's, U minute or high fiittah- 
ipg; the gmng the gradation* of tone id a sky of Claode's from 



•ewe to gold, where the distinctioo at each ftep ti impercepdble, hot 
the whole effect it striking and gratid, aod cao only be adzed upon by 
the eye and tatte, ii true refinement and delicacy. 

CXrCXXVIIL Thc/or/r of the French b a ccnain fkciiity sikI 
grace of execution^ The Germans, who are the opponte to them, 
Mte fvll of throet and labour, and do ererything by ao fnrerm-amed 
aod fioknt effort. 

CCCXXIX. The conTersatton of a pedantic Scoichmaa is Jikc a 

' witii a great number of /orh in it. 
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CCCXXX. The most learned are often the most narrowmioded 
men. 

CCCXXXI. The ioBolence of the vulgar ia in proportion to their 
Ignorance, They treat everything with contempt which they do not 
understand. 

CCCXXXII. Our contempt for others proves nothing but the 
illiberality and narrowness of our own views. The English laugh at 
foreigners, because, from their insular situation, they are unacc^uaiated 
with the maoners and customs of the rest of the world. 

CCCXXXI II. The true barbarian is he who thinks cvcrythmg 

barbiirous but his own tastes and prejudices. 

CCCXXXIV. The difference between the vanity of a Frenchman 
and an Englishman seems to be this — the one thinks everything right 
that is French, the other thinks everything wrong that is not English. 
The Frenchman is satisfied with hts own country ; the EDglishman 
is determined to pick a quarrel with every other- 

CCCXXXV. The national prec<?dence between the English and 
Scotch may be settled by this, that the Scotch arc always asserting 
their superiority over the English, while the English never say a 
word about their superiority over the Scotch. The first have got 
together a great number of facts and arguments in their own favour j 
the last never trouble their heads about the matter, but have taken 
the point for granted as self-evident. 

CCC XXXVI . The great characteristic of the Scotch is that of 
all semi-barbarous people, — namely, a hard defiance of other nations. 

CCCXXXVII, Those who are tenacious on the score of their 
faults shew that they have no virtues to bring as a set-off against 
them. 



CCCXXXVIII. An Englishman in Scotland seems to be 
travelling in a conquered country, from the suspicion and pre- 
cautions he has to encounter ^ and this is really the history of the 
case. 

CCCXXXIX. We Icam a great deal from coming into contact 
and collision with individuals of other nations. The contrast of 
character and feeling — the dilfercnt points of view from which they 
things — is an admirable test of the truth or reasonableness of our 
Qpinions. Among ourselves we take a number of things for granted, 
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which, as soon as wc find ourselves among strangers, we are called 
upon to account for« With those who think and feel differently from 
our habitual tone, we must have a reason for the faith that is in us, 
or we aliaJl not come off very triumphantly. By this comparing of 
notes, by being questioned and cross-examined, we discover how far 
we have taken up certain notions on good grounds;, or barely on txust* 
We also learn how much of our best knowledge is built on a sort of 
acquired instinct, and how little we can analyse those things that seem 
to most of us self-evident. He is no mean philosopher who can give 
a reason for one half of what he thinks. It by no means follows that 
our tastes or judgments are wrong, because we may be at fault in an 
argument. A Scotchman and a Frenchman would differ equally 
from an Englishman, but would run into contrary extremes. He 
might not be able to make good his ground against the levity of the 
one or the pertinacity of the other, and yet he might be right, 
for they cannot both be so. By visiting different countries and 
conversing with their Inhabitants, we strike a balance between 
opposite prejudices, and have an average of truth and nature left. 

CCCXL. Strength of character as well as strength of understand- 
ing is one of the guides that point the way to truth. By seeing the 
bias and prejudices of others marked in a strong and decided manner, 
we are led to detect our own — from iaughing at their absurdities we 
begin to suspect the soundness of our own conclusions, which we find 
to be just the reverse of them* When I was in Scotland some time 
ago, I learnt most from the person, whose opinions were, not most 
right (as I conceive) but most Scotch. In this case, as in playing 
a game at bowls, you have only to allow for a certiiin bias in order 
to hit the Jack : or, as in an algebraic equation, you deduct so much 
for national character and prejudice, which is a known or giveo 
quantity, and what remains is the truth. 

CCCXL I. We learn little from mere captious controversy, or the 
collision of opinions, unless where there is this collision of character to 
account for the difference, and remind one, by implication, where 
one's own weakness lies. In the latter case, it is a shrewd presump- 
tion that inasmuch as others are wrong, so are we : for the widest 
breach in argument is made by mutual prejudice. 

CCCXL n. There are certain moulds of national character in 
which all our opinions and feelings must be cast, or they are spurious 
and vitiated. A Frenchman and an Englishman, a Scotchman and an 
Irishman, seldom reason alike on any two points consecutively. It 
is vain to think of reconciling these antipathies : they are something 
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in the juices and tlie blood. It is not posaible for a Frenchman to 
admire Shakapeare, except out of mere affectation : nor h it at all 
necessary tJiat he should, while he has authors of hia own to admire. 
But then his not admiring Shakspeare is no reason why we should 
not. The hami is not in the natural variety of tastes and dis- 
positions, but in Betting up an artificial standard of uniformity, which 
makes us dissatisfied with our own opinions, unless we can make them 
universal, or impose them as a law upon the world at large* 

CCCXLIII. I had rather be a lord than a king. A lord is a 
private gentleman of the first class, amenable only to himself. A 
king is a servant of the public, dependent on opinion, a subject for 
history, and liable to be * baited with the rabble*s curse,' Such a 
situation is no sinecure. Kings indeed were gentlemen, when their 
subjects were vassals, and the world (instead of a stage on which they 
have to perform a difficult and stubborn part) was a deer-park through 
which they ranged at pleasure. But the case is altered of late, and 
it is better and has more of the sense of personal dignity in it to 
come into possession of a large old faniily estate and *aocefitraJ* 
groves, than to have a kingdom to govern — or to lose. 

CCCXLIV. The affectation of gentility by people without birth 
or fortune is a very idle species of vanity. For those who are in 
middle or humble life to aspire to be always seen in the company of 
the great \h like the ambition of a dwarf who should hire himself as 
an attendant to wait upon a giant. But we find great numbers of 
this class — whose pride or vanity seems to be sufficiently gratified by 
the admiration of the finery or superiority of others, without any 
farther object. There are sycophants who take a pride in being 
seen in the train of a great man, as there are fops who delight to 
follow in the train of a beautiful woman (from a mere impulse of 
admiration and excitement of the imagination) without the smallest 
personal pretensions of their own. 

CCCXLV. There is a double aristocracy of rank and letters, 

which is hardly to be endured — mom/rttm ingens, h'lforme. A lord, 
who is a poet as well, regards the House of Peers with contempt, as 
a set of dull fellows; and he considers his brother authors as a 
Grub-street crew. A king is hardly good enough for him to touch : 
a mere man of genius is no better than a worm. He alone is all- 
accomplished. Such people should be sent to Coventry ; and they 
generally arc so, through their insufferable pride and self-sufficiency. 

CCCXLVL The great arc fond of patronising men of genius, 
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when they are remarkable for pervooal insignificance, so that they can 
dandle them like parroquett or lapdogs^ or when they are disttn- 
guiflhed by some awkwardncsft which they can laugh at« or son 
meanness which they can despise. They do not wish to enccxingej 
or shew their respect for wisdom or rinue» but to witness the defecfa.1 
or ridiculous circumstances accompanying these, that they may bawc 
an excuse for treating all sterling pretensions with si^rciliofus indif- 
ference. They seek at best to be amused, not to be instnictecL 
Truth is the greatest impertinence a man can be guilty of in polite 
company ; and players and buffoons are the beau ideal of men of wit 
and talents. 

CCCXLVII. We do not see nature merely from lookbg at it. 
We fancy that we see the whole of any object that is before us, 
because we know no more of it than what we see. The re&t escapes 
us, as a matter of course ; and we easily conclude that the idea in 
our minds and the image in nature are one and the same. But in &ct 
we only see a rery small part of nature, and make an imperfect 
abstraction of the infinite number of particulars, which are always to 
be found in it as well as we can. Some do this with more or less 
accuracy than others, according to habit or natural genius. A painter, 
for instance, who has been working on a face for several days, still 
finds out wmething new in it which he did not notice before, and 
which he endeavours to gire tn order to make his copy more perfect, 
which shews how little an ordinary and unpractised eye can be supposed 
to comprehend the whole at a single glance. A young artist, when he 
first begins to study from nature, soon makes an end of his sketch, 
because he sees only a general outline and certain gross distinctions 
and masses. As he proceeds, a new field opens to him ; differences 
crowd upon differences ; and as his perceptions grow more refined, 
he could employ whole days in working upon a single part, without 
satisfying himself at last. No painter, after a life devoted to the art 
and the greatest care and length of time given to a single study of a 
head or other objea, ever succeeded in it to his wish, or did not 
leave something still to be done. The greatest artists that have crcr 
appeared are those who have been able to employ some one view or 
aspect of nature, and no more. Thus Titian was famous for colouring; 
Raphael for drawing ; Correggio for the gradations, Rembrandt for 
the extremes oi light and shade. The combined genius and powers 
of observation of all the great artists in the world would not be 
su^cient to convey the whole of what is contained in any one object 
in nature ; and yet the most vulgar spectator thinks he sees the whole 
of what is belbre htm, at once and without any trouble at all. 
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^F CCCXLVIIT, A copy is never so good as an original. This 

^K would not be the case indeed, if great painters were io the habit of 

^H copying bad pictures ; but as the contrary practice hotds, it follows 

^K that the excellent parts of a tine picture must lose in the imitation, 

^1 and the indifferent parts will not be proportionally improved by 

H aoything nibstituted at a venture for them^ 

^^ CCCXLIX. The greatest painters are those who have combined 

^f the finest general effect with the highest degree of delicacy and 

correctness of detail. It is a mistake that the introduction of the 
parts interferes or is incompatible with the effect of the whole* Both 
are to be found in nature* The most finished works of the most 
renowned artists are also the best. 

CCCL» We are not weaned from a misplaced attachment by 
(at last) discovering the un worthiness of the object. The character 
of a woman is one thing ; her graces and attractions another ; and 
these last acquire even an additional charm and piquancy from the 
disappointment we fee! in other resijects* The truth is, a man in 
love prefers his passion to every other consideration, and is fonder of 
his mistress than he is of virtue. Should she prove vicious, she 
makes vice lovely in his eyes. 

CCCLI. An accomplished coquet excites the passions of others, 
in proportion as she feels none herself* Her forwardness allures, her 
indifference irritates desire. She fans the flame that docs not scorch 
her own bosom ; plays with men's feelings, and studies the effect of 
her several arts at leisure and unmoved. 

CCCLI I. Grace in women is the secret charm that draws the 
soul into its circle, and binds a spell round it for ever. The reason of 
which is, that habitual grace implies a continual sense of delight, of 
case and propriety, which nothing can interrupt, ever varying, and 
adapting h&eW to all circumstances alike. 

CCCLIII* Even among the most abandoned of the sex, there is 
generally found to exist one strong and individual attachment, which 
remains unshaken through all circumstances. Virtue steals like a 
guilty thing into the secret haunts of vice and infamy, clings to their 
devoted victim, and will not be driven quite away. Nothing can 
destroy the human heart. 

CCCLIV. There is a heroism in crime as well as in virtue. 
Vice and infamy have their altars and their religion. This makes 
nothing in their favour, but is a proud compliment to man's nature. 
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Whatever he is or docs, he cannot entirely efface the stamp of the 
Divinity on him. Let him strive ever so, he cannot divest himself 
of hift natural sublimity of thought and affection , however he msLj 
pervert or deprave it to ill. 

CCCL V. We judge of character too much from names and classes 
and modes of life. It alters very litdc with circumstances. The 
theological doctrines of Ortglnai Sin, of Grace, and Eieitiott, admit 
of a moral and natural solution. Outward acts or events hardly 
reach the inward disposition or fitness for good or eviL Humanity 
is to be met with in a den of robbers, nay, modesty in a brothel. 
Nature prevails, and vindicates its rights to the last. 

CCCL VI. Women do not become abandoned with the mere loss 
of character. They only discover the vicious propensities which 
they before were bound to conceal. They do not (all at once) 
part with their virtue, but throw aside the veil of affectation and 
prudery, 

CCCLVn. It is enough to satisfy ambition to excel in some one 
thing. In everything else, one would wish to be a common man. 
Those who aim at every kind of distinction turn out mere pretenders 
and coxcombs. One of the ancients has said that * the wisest and 
most accomplished man is like the sutues of the Gods placed against 
a wall — in front an Apollo or a Mercury, behind a plain piece of 
marble.' 

CCCL VI 11. The want of money, according to the poet, has the 
effect of making men ridiculous. It not only has this disadvantage 
with respect to ourselves, but it often shews us others in a very 
contemptible point of view. If we sink in the opinion of the world 
from adverse circumstances, the world is apt to sink equally in ours. 
Poverty ia the test of civility and the touchstone of friendship- 

CCCLIX. There are those who borrow money, in order to lend 
it again. This is raising a character for generosity at an easy rate, 

CCCLX. The secret of the difficulties of those people who make 
a great deal of money, and yet are always in want of it, is this — they 
throw it away as soon as they get it on the first whim or extravagance 
that strikes them, and have nothing left to meet ordinary expenses or 
discharge old debts. 

CCCLXI. Those who have the habit oi being gtneroui hefort they 
are just, fancy they arc getting out of difficulties all their lives, 
because it is in their power to do so whenever they will ; and for 
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this reason they go on in the same way to the last, because the 
time never comes for baulking their mclmations or breaking off 
a bad habit. 

CCCLXIL It is a mistake that we court the w>cicty of the rich 
and the great merely witii a view to what we can obtain from them. 
We do so, because there is bomethiag in external rank and splendour 
that gratifies and imposes on the imagination, just as we prefer the 
company of those who are in good health and spirits to that of the 
sickly and hypochondriacal, or as we would rather converse with a 
beautiful woman than with an ugly one, 

CCCLXIIL Shakspeare says, * Men's judgrnents are a parcel of 
theij" fortunes.' A person in depressed circumstances is not only not 
listened to— he has not the spirit to say a good thing* 

CCCLXIV. We are very much what others think of us^ The 
reception our observations meet with, gives us courage to proceed or 
damps our efforts, A man is a wit and a philosopher in one place, 
who dares not open hia mouth and is considered as a blockhead in 
another. In some companies nothing will go down but coarse 
practical jests, while the finest remark or sarcasm would be dis- 
regarded. 

CCCLXV. Men of talent rise with their company, and are 
brought out by the occasion. Coxcombs and pedants have no 
advantage but over the dull and ignorant, with whom they talk on 
by rote. 

CCCLXVI. In France or abroad one feels one's self at a Iob« ; 
but then one has an excuse ready m an ignorance of the language. 
In Scotland they speak the same language, but do not understand a 
word that you say. One cannot get on in society, without ideas in 
common. To attempt to convert strangers to your notions, or to 
alter their whole way of thinking in a short stay among them, is 
indeed making a toil of a pleasure, and enemies of those who may 
be inclined to be friends, 

CCCLXVII. In some situations, if you say nothing you are called 

dull ; if you talk, you are thought impertinent or arrogant. It is hard 

L to know what to do in this case. The question seems to be whether 

1^ your vanity or your prudence predominates. 



CCCLXVIIL One has aomedmes do other way of escaping from 
a sense of insignificance, but by offending the self-love of others. We 
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thould recollect, howcTer, ihat good manners art indispensable at 
timet and places, whereas no one is bound to make a figure, at the 
expense of propriety. 

CCCLXIX. People iometimes complato that you do not talk, 
when they hare not giTcn you an opportunity to utter a word for a 
whole evening. The real ground of disappointmeiie has been, that 
you have not shewn a suffideot degree of attencioD CO vhat they have 
said. 

CCCLXX, 1 can iisten with patience to the dulleit or emptiest 
companion in the world, if he does not require me to do anything 
more than listen. 

CCCLXXI. Wit is the rarest quality to be met with among 
people of education, and the most common among the uneducated, 

CCCLXXII. Are we to infer from this, that wit is a vulgar 
faculty, or that people of education arc proportionably deficient in 
liveliness and spirit ? 

CCCLXXIII. We seldom hear and scldomer make a witty 
remark. Yet we read nothing else in Congrevc^s plays. 

CCCLXXIV. Those who object to wit are envious of it. 

CCCLXXV. The persons who make the greatest outcry against 
bad punts ^c the very aame who also find fault with good ones. A 
bad pun at least generally leads to a wise remark — Aai u h a had 
one, 

CCCLXXVL A grave blockhead should always go about with 
a lively one — they shew one another off to the best advantage. 

CCCLXXVII. A lively blockhead in company is a public 
benefit. Silence ur dullness by the side of folly looks like wisdom. 

CCCLXXVIIL It is not easy to write essays like Montaigne, 
nor Maxims in the manner of the Duke de la Rochefoucault. 

CCCLXXIX. The most perfect style of writing may be that 
which treats strictly and methodically of a given subject ; the most 
amusing (if not the most instructive) is that, which mixes up the 
personal character of the author with general reflections. 

CCCLXXX. The seat of knowledge is in the head ; of wisdom, 
in the heart. We arc sure to judge wrong, if we do not fed right. 
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CCCLXXXI. He who exercises a constant independence of 
spirit, and yet seldom gives offence by the freedom of his opinions, 
may be presumed to have a weU-reguJated mind. 

CCCL XXXII. There are those who never offend by never 
speaking their minds ; as there are others who blurt out a thousand 
exceptionable things without intending it, and because they are 
actuated by no feeUngs of personal enmity towards any one. 

CCCLXXXI II. Cowardice is not synonymous with prudence. 
It often happens that the better part of discretion is valour. 

CCCL XXXIV. Mental cowards are afraid of expressing a strong 
opinion, or of striking hard, lest the blow should be retaHated. 
They throw themselves on the forbearance of their antagonists, and 
hope for impunity in their insignificance, 

CCCL XXXV. No one ever gained a good word from friend or 
foe, from man or woman, by want of spirit. The public know 
how to distinguish between a contempt for themselves and the fear of 
an adversary. 

CCCLXXXVI. Never be afraid of attacking a buUy. 

CCCL XXXVII. An honest man speaks truth, though it may 
'give offence ; a vain man, tn order that it may, 

CCCLXXXVI I L Those only deserve a monument who do not 
need one ; that is, who have raised themselves a monument in the 
minds and memories of men. 

CCCL XX XIX, Fame is the inheritance not of the dead, but 
of the living. It is we who look back with lofty pride to the great 
names of antiquity, who drink of that flood of glory as of a river, and 
refresh our wings in it for future Bight. 

CCCXC. The inhabitant of a metropolis is apt to think this 
circumstance alone gives him a decided superiority over every one 
else, and docs not improve that natural advantage so much as he 
ought, 

CCCXCI. A true-bred corhjy fancies his having been born in 
London is a receipt in full for every other species of merit He 
belongs, in his own opinion, to a prhi'tltged class* 

CCCXCII. The number of objects we see from living in a large 
city amuses the mind like a perpetual raree-show, without supplying 
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It witb any ideas. The undcrstaoding tfaiu becomes habitually 
mechanical and superb cial. 

CCCXCIIL In proportion to the number of persons we see, wc 
forget that wc know less of mankind. 

CCCXCIV. Pertness and conceit are the characteristics of a true 
coclmy. He feels little respect for the greatest things, from the 
opportunity of seeing them often and without trouble; and at the 
same time he entertdns a high opinion of himself from his familiarity 
with them. He who has seen all the great actors, the great public 
characters, the chief public buildings, and the other wonders of the 
metropolis, thinks less of them from this circumBtancc ; but con- 
cetves a prodigious contempt for all those who have not seen what 
he has. 

CCCXCV. The confined air of a metropolis is hurtful to the 
minds and bodies of those who have never lived out of it. It is 
impure, stagnant— without breathing-space to allow a larger view of 
ourselves or others — and gives birth to a puny, sickly, unwholesome, 
and degenerate race of beings. 

CCCXCVI. Those who, from a constant change and dissipation 
of outward objects have not a moment's leisure left for their own 
thoughts, can feel no respect for themselves, and learn little con- 
sideration for humanity. 

CCCXCVI I. Profound hypocrisy is inconsistent with Tanity : for 
the last would betray our designs by some premature triumph. 
Indeed, vanity implies a sympathy with others, and consummate 
hypocrisy is built on a total want of it. 

CCCXCVIIL A hypocrite despises those whom he deceives, but 
has no respect for himself. He would make a dupe of himself too, 
if he could. 

CCCXCIX. There is a degree of selfishness so complete, that il 
does not feel the natural emotions of resentment, contempt, 8tc? 
against those who have done all they could to provoke them. 
Everything but itself is a matter of perfect indifference to it. It 
feels towards others no more than if they were of a different species ; 
and indicts torture or imparts delight, itself unmoved and immovable. 

CCCC, Egotism is an infirmity that perpetually grows upon a rtian, 
till at last he cannot bear to think of any tiling but himself, or even to 
suppose that others do. 
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CCCCI. He will never have irue friends who is afraid of making 
enemies. 

CCCCII. The way to procure insults is to submit to them. A 
man meetfi with no more respect than he exacts. 

CCCCII I. What puts the ba&eness of mankind in the strongest 
point of view is, that they avoid those who are in misfortune, instead 
of countenancing or assisting them* They anticipate the increased 
demand on their sympathy or bounty, and escape from it aa from a 
falling house. 

CCCCI V. Death puts an end to rivaJship and competition* The 
dead can boast no advantage over us; nor can we triumph over 
thera. 

CCCCV. Wc judge of an author by the quality, not the <juantity, 
of his productions. Unless we add as much to our reputation by a 
second attempt as we did by our first, we disappoint expectation, and 
lose ground with the public. Those therefore who have done the 
least have often the greatest reputation. The author of Waverley 
has not risen \n public estimation by the extreme volummousness of 
his writings : for it seems as if that which is done so continually 
could not be very difficult to do, and that there is some trick or inaci 
in it. The miracle ceases with the repetition ! The Pieimtres of 
Hope and the Pleasures of Memory^ on the contrary, stand alone 
and increase in value, because they seem unrivalled and inimitable, 
even by the authors themselves. An economy of expenditure is the 
way to grow rich in fame, as well as in other pursuits. 

CCCCVL It is better to driok of deep griefs than to taste shallow 
pleasures. 

CCCCVII, Those who can command themsehc«, command 
others. 

CCCCVIIL A surfeit of admiration or friendship often ends in 
an indifference worse than hatred or contempt. It is not a lively 
perception of faults, but a sickly distaste to the very idea of the 
persons formerly esteemed, a palling of the imagination, or a con- 
scious inertness and inability to revive certain feelings — a state from 
which the mind shrinks with greater repugnance than from any 
other. 

CCCCI X. The last pleasure in life is the sense of discharging our 
duty, 
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CCCCX. Those j>cople who are fond of giving trouble like to" 
take it ; just as those who pay no attention to the comforts of others, 
are generally indifferent to their own. We are gOYcmed by 
sympathy ; and the extent of our sympathy is detcrrnioed by that of 
our eensibility. 



CCCCXI 



No one is idle, who can do anything. 

CCCCXI I. Friendship is cemented by interest, vanity, or thi 
want of an^usemeot: it seldom implies esteciiii or even mutual 
regard. 

CCCCXIII. Some persons make promises for the pleasure of 
breaking them. 

CCCCXIV, Praise is oo match for blame and obloquy. For, were 
the scales even, the malice of mankind would throw in the casting- 
weight. 

CCCCXV. The safest kind of praise is to foretell that another 
will become great in some particular way. It has the greatest shew 
of magnanimity, and the least o( it in reality. We are not jealous of 
dormant merits which nobody recognises but ourselves, and which in 
proportion as it developes itself, demonstrates our sagacity. If our 
prediction fails, it is forgotten ; and if it proves true, we may then set 
up for prophets. 

CCCCXVL Men of genius do not excel in any profession because 
they labour in it, but they labour in it, because they excel. 

CCCCXVlr, Vice is man's nature: virtue is a habit — or ;t 
mask. 

CCCCXVIII, The foregoing maxim shews the difference between 

truth and sarcasm. 

CCCCXIX, Exalted station precludes even the exercise of natural 
affection, much more of common humanity, 

CCCCXX. We for the most part strive to regulate our actions, 
not so much by conscience or reason, as by the opinion of the 
world. But 6y the world we mean those who entertain an opinion 
about us. Now, this circle varies exceedingly, but never expresses 
more than a part. In senates, in camps, in town, in couctry, in 
courts, in a prison, a man's vices and virtues are weighed in a separate 
scale by those who know him, and who have similar feelings and 
pursuits. We care about no other opinion. There is a moral 
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horizon which bounds our view, and beyond which the rest is air. 
The public is divided into a number of distinct jurisdictions for 
different claimB ; and posterity is but a name, even to those who 
sometimes dream of it. 

CCCCXXL We can bear to be deprived of everything but our 
self-conceit. 

CCCCXXII. Those who are fond of setting things to rights, 
have no great objection to seeing them wrong. There is often a good 
deal of spleen at the bottom of bcnevolence. 

CCCCXXIII. The reputation of science which ought to be the 
fno6t lasting, as synonymous with truth, is often the least so. One 
discovery supersedes another ; and the progress of light throws the 
past into obscurity. What has become of the Blacks, the Lavoisiers, 
the PriestlcyB, in chemistry ? In political economy, Adam Smith is 
laid on the shelf, and Davenant and De Witt have given place to 
the Says, the Ricardos, the Malthuses, and the Macullochs. These 
persons are happy in one respect — they have a sovereign contempt for 
all who have gone before them, and never dream of those who are to 
come after them and usurp their place. When any set of men think 
theirs the only science worth studying, and themselves the only 
infallible persons in it, it is a sign how frail the traces are of 
past excellence in it, and how little connection it has with the general 
affairs of human life- In proportion to the profundity of any inquiry, 
is its futility. The most important and lasting truths are the most 
obvious ones. Nature cheats us with her mysteries, one after another, 
like a juggler with his tricks; but shews us her plain honest face, with- 
out our paying for it. The understanding only blunders more or less 
in trying to find out what things are in themselves : the heart judges 
at once of its own feelings and impressions ; and these are true and 
the same, 

CCCCXXIV. Scholastic divinity was of use in its day, by afford- 
ing exercise to the mind of man. Astrology, and the finding-out the 
philosopher's stone, answered the same purpose. If we had not 
something to doubt, to dispute and quarrel about, we should be at a 
loss what to do with our time. 

CCCCXXV. The multitude who require to be led, still hate 
their leaders. 

CCCCXXVI. It has been said that any man may have any 
woman. 
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CCCCXXVII. Many people are infatuated with Ul>8QCce8S» and 
reduced to despair by a lacky turn m their faTcor. WliiJe all goes 
wcU, they are liJtr Jitb out of water. They ha?e no confidence or ^_ 
sympathy with their good fortune, and look upon it a» a momentary fl 
delusion* Let a doubt be thrown on the question, and they begin to ^^ 
be full of lively apprehensions again ; let all their hope» vanish, sekI 
ihey feel themsclTes on firm ground once more. From want of 
spirit or of habit, their imaginations cannot rise from the low ground 
of humility, cannot reflect the gay, flaunting colours of the rainbow, ^ 
flag and droop into despondency, and can neither indulge the ex> | 
pectaiion, nor employ the means of success. Etcd when it is within 
their reach, they dare not lay hands upon it, and shrink from un- 
looked-for prosperity, as something of which they are ashamed and 
unworthy. The class of croaktrs here spoken of are less delighted 
at other people's misfortunes than at their own. Querulous com- 
plaints and anticipations of failure are the food on which they live, 
and they at last acquire a passion for that which is the favourite 
subject of their thoughts and conversation. 



CCCCXXVII I, There are some persons who never succeed, 
from bebg too indolent to undertake anything; and others who 
regularly fail, because the instant they find success in their power, 
they grow indifferent, and give over the attempt. 

CCCCXXIX. To be remembered after we are dead, is but 
a poor recompense for being treated with contempt while wr are 
Itnng. 

CCCCXXX. Mankind arc so ready to bestow their admiration on 
the dead, because the latter do nut hear it, or because it gives no 
pleasure to the objects of it. Etren fame is the offspring of envy* 

CCCCXXXI. Truth is not one, but many ; and an observation 
may be true in itself that contradicts another equally true, accord* 
ing to the point of view from which we contemplate the subject. 

CCCCXXX 1 1. Much intellect is not an advantage in courtship. 
General topics interfere with particular attentions. A roan, to 
be successful in I«ve, should think only of himself and his mistress. 
Rochefoucault observes that lovers are never tired of each other's 
company* because they are always talking of themselves. 

CCCCXXXI II. The best kind of oratory or argument is not 
that which is most likely to succeed with any particular person. In 
the latter case, we must avail ourselves of our knowledge of individual 
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circumstances and character : in the former^ we most be guided by 
general rules and calculations. 

CCCCXXXIV. The picture of the Misers, by Quintin Matsys, 
seems to proceed upon a wrong idea. It represents two persons 
of this description engaged and delighted with the mutual contem- 
plation of their wealth. But avarice is not a social passion ; and the 
true miser should retire into his cell to gloat over his treasures alone, 
without sympathy or observation. 



The End. 
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MEMOIRS OF THOMAS HOLCROFT 



The chief tourcc of inforaution rttperting the life of Thomat Holcroft {i74S- 
1809) it the h^^t here printed. A brief resume of date* may not, however, be 
uselcvt. He was bora in LomJon, December lo, 1745(0,$.). After wandering 
with his father, who wa* in turn shoemaker, horte-dcatcr and pedlar, he was 
apprenticed at die age of thirteen as a stablcboy at Newmarket. He returned to 
London when he was sixteen, and his next years were spent as shoemaker, school- 
nutter and ttTolling player. He tamed dramatist, and h» first piece, Tkt Crisis^ 
or Love ami Fam'iHe^ was acted on May f, 1778, for a single performance. He 
turned author, an<i in 1780 his first novel, v^wyn, or the Gentlanan Qjmtd'mny was 
puhliabed. These were followed by other novels and many plays, the best known 
of which is The Road to Ruim (Covenl Garden, February 18, 1792)* lo 1783 he 
went abroad in the interests of jotimaltsm, and busied himself with sundry trans- 
latfons («.#. Lt Mariage de T'tgarn^ by Beatimarchais, which wai successful at Covent 
jGarden, December 14, 1784, as Tkt Follut ef a Day), He did not escape the 
'polkkftl troobles of his time, and, on October 7, 1794, he was sent to Newgate 
to await his trial for high-treason : he was discharged, however, without being tried, 
on December i. The remaining years of his life were spent in unfortunate hosi- 
nt»* speculations (chiefly picture-buying) and literary adventures in England and 
abroad ; they were years of constant struggle against poverty and adverse fate. 
He died on March 13, 18091 and Lies bnried in Marylebone Parish Cemetery. He 
married four times. 

There does not seem much reaton for the abbreviation of the name* of people 
mentioned in Holcroft^s * Memoirs,* since they are rarely the subject of scandaL (See, 
however, with respect to the Diary, a letter from Wm. Godwm to Mrs. Holcroft, 
given in C. Kegan Paul's •William Godwin,' vol. ii. pp. 176-77, and Hazlitt's remarks 
on p. 1 69 of the * Memoirs.') Capit;9 la were evidently used for the sake of shortnets { 
ID some cajes it is easy to identify from the context the persons indicated | in 
others, less so, and, where possible, the idenliiication is made in the Notes. In 
some few cases it has not been possible to state definitely the person meant. 

In addition to the works mentioned in the text Holcroft seems also to have 
traoslated Count Stolberg^s 'Travels through Germany, Switzerbnd, Italy and 
Sicily* {1796), 'The Life of Baroa Trenck* (1792), Goethe's ' Hermano and 
Dorothea' (1801), *SacTcd Dramas' by the Countess dc Gcnlis (1786). 

fn a letter from Mary Lamb to Mrs. Hazlitt (Nov. 30, 1 8 1 o, * Monotn of 
Haxlitt,' vol. i. p. 179), in speaking of Haxlitt's * Memoirs of Holcroft,' she call* 
the book the * Life Everlasting.* 

rAGK 

I. Oraugt CocMt, Lektaer FkJdt, known later ai Orange Street, Leicester Square. 




2. Hittory <f ParUmttt and Parismenoi* 
Emanuel Ford (fl. 1607), 



A romance of Bohemia (1598) by 



THE LIFE OF THOMAS HOLCROFT 



rAci 
2. Stvtn CJiamfwns ff Ckristtmiom. By Richard Johnton (1573-1659?) Pub> 

lithed 1596-97. 
4. ChapmanU Sooiif i^. bcx)k» tahi by chapmen or pedlan. 
6. Note. Hu^A Trevor. •The Adventures of Hugh Trevor,* LoncJon, 1794*97, 

6 voU. Sec p. 136. 
10. tkf ftatt (freaion. Pope, Hor. Bk. n. Sal. 1. 

18. thi gredt vulvar and the small. Cowley, Hor. Od. in. 1* 

19. t^n and fiu/f, A gume of ball. The bait ( = nur) is released by a spring from 

a mp at the end of a piece of Steel (=ftpcU). The object ii to strike it 
when released, as far a» pat»ible. 
Aaitdj, A game similar to hockey. 
priton-hars, A g^mc of speed in ruaning from gosU or 

zz. CMidert. 1715. He was one of the fleetest honei ever known, and was 
never beaten. 
Certhts. 1751. Wat bred by John Borlace Warren of Staplcford^ Kott«. 
He seems to have been beaten in 175S by Atlas at Huntingdon. In 176^0 
he beat the Duke of Devonshire's Atlas at York, but previouslyj, in 1759, 
he had suffered another defeat from Atlas at Newmarket. 

2f, Mr, H^aadc9ck. Holcroft's father could hanily have applied to a better person. 
John Woodcock was chosen by Mr. Jcnison Shafto in 176 1 to ride a match 
tor him on the following conditions : to ride a hundred miles a day on sny 
one horse each day for twenty-nine successive days on any number of horves 
not exceeding twenty-nine. He began on Newmarket Heath, May 4, 1761, 
at one o'clock in tlie morning^ and won the sum staked, two thousand guinea*, 
for his master on the ist of June, kt six o'clock in the evening, having 
ridden on only fourteen horses. One day he rode a hundred and surty miles 
owing to his first horse having tirc<i when sixty miles only had been accom- 
plished. Sec Whyte's * History of the British Turf,' vol. L p. 513. 

a^ Tim Boiiin^t Lancaskirt dialect. By John Collier (i 708-1786). A popular 
humorous work in dialogue and dialect (1746). 

35. ckiKk-J^r thing. A game in which cains are thrown into a prepared hole. 

homt, tinnoi^and thMtvi, * Heart, sincwt, and bones.* — "Troilus and Cresslday' 
V. 8. 

42, Death and the Lady. See Bell's * Early Ballads and Ballads of the Peasant 

(1877), p. 252* 
Margaret's Gk^st, 'William and Margtret' (1714), by Dflvid Mallet (?I705- 

1 765). Sec aUo Bell's * Early Ballads,* 1877, p. 1 20. 
Ktng Charlef*s golden rules. Twelve pithy ' Table Observations,' probably of 

seventeenth ccnttiry origin. See * Notes and Queries^' March 7 and 14, 1863, 

Jan. 13, 1872, Cf. Goldsmith's *The I>cscrted Village,' 1. 33a. 

43, the ff^oJf Duty of Man. 1659. Authorship unknown. 
Horneck^t Crucified yeiu*. 1686. Anthony Homeck (164 1- 1697). 

The Lift of Francis Sp'tra. Possibly * A Relation of the fcarfni estate of Franci* 
Spira after he turned apostate from the Protestant Religion to Popery." By 
N. Bacon, 1637 and many later editions. 
56. Mr, Gramtille Sharpe. G. Sharp, the abolitionist (1735-1813). 

one Macklm. Charles Macklin (?» 697-1797). 'Man of the World* (1781)- 
For particulan of fxirthcr weti«known actors referred to in the * Memoirs of 
Thomas Holcroft,* see Notes to Hajtlitt's * A View of the English Suge»' 
present edition, 
59. Mr. FoGte* Samuel Foote (1720-1777). 

Pierre and JaffUr, In 'Venice Prclcrwd' {tfiSl-Sz)^ by Thomas Otway 
(i652'i6Ss). 
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59. LclAarie, In ^The Fair Peniteni^ (1703)1 ^Y NichoUi Rowe (1674-1718). 

as Nic. Settvm layt. * A Midiummcr Night* Dream/ i, 2. 
63. Mtntop. Henry Mosaop (? 1 729-? 1774) haH opened Smock Alley Theatre in 
1 76o» 

66. Dvwning or Dunmng, ? George Downing {A, 1780), who wrote tbe coiite<1y, 

*Ncvrmarkct» or The Humours of the Turf (1763). 

67. lam&^t loool. A drink mailc of ale, nutmeg^ lugar and roasted applet. 
70. C/ementi. Muzio Ciementi (1752-1832), the father of pianoforte music. 

Note, tit Sailed CJuld, 1790. Aacribed to Isaac Bickerau^e (d, 1S12 f). 

Note, The Road ttt Ruin, Sec p, ill, and note thereto. 
7t. Duki^i Place. Aldgate. A Jewish quarter since 1650. 
7s. lie fart of Sardo/ftA^ and the two following quotations. ' 1 King Hcory IV,* 

rr. 4, and iti, i. 
"j^^ Dr. Latt in hh Chariot. 1769. By BickcrstafTe* 

76, fVttton, Thomas Weston (1737-1776), 

Note, the Theatrkal Recorder. A monthly {niblicatioiif condacted by Holcroft 

for 2 volt. (1805-6), 
Note. Jerry Sneak. Id Footc's * The Mayor of Gatratt' (1763), 
Abel Drugger, In Ben Joason*i *The Alchemist' {1610). 
Scrub* In * The Beaux* Stratagem' (1707), by George Farquhar (167R- 

Sharp. Iq David Garrick'i ' The Lying Valet ' (1741). 

77, Note, Bar tkoleme^o Fair. A famoui ground for shows and theatrical exhibi- 

tions. The fair was held at West Smithiicld from 1133 to 1^55, and 
centred round the festival of St, Bartholomew, Aug. 24. 

Shvter, Edward Shuler (? 1728- 1776). 

Mrs.C/rvt* Catherine Clivc (1711-1785), 

Kittf Pry. In Garrick*s *The Lying Valet.* 

The reason Aas often been aiked. Cf. a similar passage in ' The Round Table,* 
Oh Actori afui Acting, 

78, Patie and Peggy. In *Thc Gentle Shepherd' (1725), by Allan Ramsay 

(l686-i75«). 
Mri. Inehbald. Elizabeth Indibald (1753-1821), novelist, dramatist and actress. 
the fioty graphic art. See p. 103. 

79, Bateit company. Joah Bates (1741-1799). 

Ji^. Shield. William Shield, mwsical composer (1748-1829). Rewrote the 

music for *Thc Flitch of Bacon,* tbe saccess of which obtained for him the 

post of composer to Covcot Garden Theatre 5 and be composed many 

popular songs. 
Leimt)t's Grammar. *A Short Introduction to English Grammar* (1762), by 

Robert Lowth (1710-1787). 
the character of Attiatt. Pope's * Epis. to Arbuthnot.' 
Dance. ? William Dance (1 755-^840), one of the founders of the Philhartnonic 

Society. 
Miss Harref. Sarah Harrop (d, 181 1), She married Joah Bates, 
tAe commemoration of Handel. 1784. 

Bttndle^ in the Waterman. 1774. By Charles DibdtQ (1745-1814). 
Ritstm . , ^ the Treatise en Animal Food* Joseph Rltson (i752-i8o3), the 

■nliquarian. 'An Essay 00 Abstinence from Animal Food as a Moral 

Duty* (1802), 
8p, tktpoet CttnuingkoM. John Cunningham (1729-1773), Irish poet and itroUing 

actor* 
MisM in her Tmhs. 1 747, 
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The FuluooaUe Lover (1772) 



ti. 

TM Crow. May t^ 1779, Geaett fStt 
M. vi. p. 12) ny« ii wM Kted for the 

«She WmU and She Wonlrf Not, 

07<»)»lbTColkf Gibber 067t.t7S7)- 
MAT M « Fl^p, I76«. By 
pfUkJtda, 1745. B7 
S^ndhrWrntu rpj^ By fti«ii Kelly (1739. 1777 K 
Fmtklta Lover, 

(t 711-1 tit). 
Brukeru 17^. By Cbmbrrfaii^ 
APVi/ /«i£«M. 1771. By Cunberkad. 
Zicw/ m/ Clarissa 176S. By BtcfcentaBe. 
Afr. Gremlh. Ridianl Fnlke Grcriik, nthor of ' Mazimty Chamcter*, 

RcAectkMU* (i756)« aad gnodfktfaer of the diarkts* C^ie» wa4 Henty ' 

Greirilk. See * The Early Diary of Franeet Boney ' (ed. Annie Raine £Uix» 

a volt., 18S9), «i<i BovwelT* Lifi (ed. G. B. HIU, n. 304). Mrs, GreviUe 

{PrtBGct Macartney} wa« Fanny Bume/i godmofhrf> She ami ber 

mi^trr (Mn^ aftcrwar<)t Lady, Oewe) were *^the two grstert beautiet ia 

Eaijlaaif.' 'Early Diary^' etc^ t. p. 23. 
tUfmffMmmg9, In *Tlie Padlock* (176S), by Bidceratafie. 
Lmmfwr L»vt. 1695. B7 Coogrevc. 
Mm^mtw. In *Tbe Hypocrite' (1768), a comedy by BickenU^ 

(throofh Cibber't * Nonjuror ') 00 MoUere'i *Tartuflfe.* 
I5. iTi* 'f tke Dt^ f 1 779, By Mra, Hannah Cowley < 1 743 - » 809K 

Tfe Flkth 6/ Saem. tjjt. Compoaed by Henry Bate, aftenrardi the Acv. 

Srr Henry Bale DniJley (1745-1824), with nuuic by Shield. For Bate, lee 

Boa well fed. G, B. Hill), rr. 196. 
tk€ Camp, y-yl* By Richard Tickell (17$!- 1793). 
W. iM S^plurdex* sftke Alft, Co^^ot Gardcfi, Jao. i&, 17I0. 

M.r, Jb-nt. Michael Arnc (1741?- 1 786), 
%J. Mr, King. Thomaa King (1730- 1805), actor and dramatirt, was tfaree-fo 

owner of Sadlen Wella Tbeacret 1771-78. 
Tkt NUU Peasant, Aug, a, 1784. 

Elegy on hit DtatL ' On the death of S, Foote, Eaq^* and * On Age * ( 1777). 
Baik Eattan Vasu ' Lady Millo^a coUecttoo of weraes by fashiooable peo|>le!, 

which wtre put into her Vaae at Batheaaton Villa, near Bath, in eompetj. 

tioD for honorary priaet, being i&entiooed, he beid tbnn very cheap : ^ Anrj. 

rni/f (aaid he) ia a mere conceit, and an tH ooaeeit kmv ^ I woniler how 

people were peraoaded to write in that nanoer for this lady/" — Boswcll's 

Ufe ^fJtJmtm <cd. G, B. HUl, iL 356). 

88. Hl»it€'Cond$iit Hwft, The tea-|rardeas formerly on the eaot tide of Penton 

Street, Penton villc, a reaort of Goldtznith's, 
Nan Cati^, Aon CaUey (1745-1789). 

89. Dmpiidty, Holcroft'a f\x%\ comedy, Covent Garden, Oct. 13, 1781. See 

p. too. 

P . Jamca Perry (1756-18*1) political vrriter and joint editor and pro- 

prieiCfr (with Jame* Gray) of *Tbe Morning Chrooide,' 'the only contti- 
lutional paper,' referred to on p. 94. 



NOTES 



Nkh/s^n. William Ntcholaon (i;753-»Si5), writer on cbrmiitry. 

Mn, }Vkitelocke. Mri. Wliitlock (1761-1836) wa* a mter of Mr*. SiciHom. 

Her husband was part proprietor of the Newcaitle Theatre and of othcri in 

the North. She was an excellent tragedienne, though her fame hat beea 

eclipsed by that of her sister. 
kit Jr and N ~ ^ . Nicholson. 
pOTitphltt. A Plain . , , Narratire of the late Riots in London . . . 

Wc«min»ter, and . . . Soothwark . . . with an Account of the Com- 

milrtient of Lord G. Gordon to the Tower, etc. ... By William Vincent of 

Gray'i Inn (1780). 
LeugiJbotougA. Aiexander Wedderbom, lit fiaron LouKhboroogh (1733- 

1805), Lord Chancellor (1791-1801), 
Mr* Harris, Thomas Harrit {A, 1820) wai aiaociated with Cotman and 

others in the proprietorship and management of Covent Garden Theatre. 
King Arthur^, Probably Drydcn's (1691). 
Mr. Linley* Thomas Linley (1732-1795) was associated with Sheridan in 

Drury Lane Theatre, He luperintended the muiic. Sheridan married 

his daughter Eliiabcth Ann. 
Mr, fFntiii^Egr. Ralph WcwiUcr ( 1748- 1 825). 

103. Mr, Ce/man. George Colnian (1732-1794) took over the Haymarket from 

Foote in 1776, 

104. t^e Sceptic, * Human Happine«», or the Sceptic,' a poem in six cantos 

the FamHy Picture ^ or Domestic Dialogues on Amiable Subjects (1783), 2 voltt 
Premaiur ncntum in annum* 

*aonamque prematur in anniuai.' 

Hot. De Arte Poet., 388. 
Note. Telet of the Castle, or Stories of Initraction and Delight, being Les 
Veilleca du Chateau, written in French by Madame la Comtcsse dc Cenlit 
(1784). Translated Into English (1785). 5 vols. An eighth edition was 
published in 1806. 

105. Ducktn of Dev&Kxkirt, The celebrated Georgiana (i757- 1806), who married 

in 1774 the 5th Duke of Devonshire. 

106. Mr. Jtkn Rhvifigtott. See Haelitt's note on p. to8. The publiaher'i (1710- 

1792) name was also John. 

107. Caroline of Lstchfeld. Translated from the French of J. L P. de Battens, 

Baroness de Montotieu. 
Tke Amotirs of Peter the Lcmg, * An Amourous TaJc of the Chaste Loves of 

Peter the Long and the History of the Lover's Well. Imitated from the 

original French' (L. E. Billardson de Sanvigny, 1786). 
Memoirs of De Tott, * Memoirs of the Baron de Tott on the Turks and 

Tartars. Translated from the French by an English Gentleman at Paris, 

under the immediate inspection of the Baron ' {1785), 2 vols. 
So'vary'i Travtli in Egypt. Nicholas Savary^s Letters oo Egypt, translated 

from the French (1786). z vols. 
An Aectuni of the Manatn and Treatment ofAnimalsf by D^Obt'^nvilU. Philo- 
sophic Essays on the manners of various foreign animals. By Fotichef 

D'Obsonville(i784). 
the Rctbinsans. Grorge Robinson (i737'i8oi). His son and hij brother 

joined and succeeded him in his business as a bookseller. 
Mercier. Louis Sebastien Mercier {1740-18 14), author of many dramas. 

His *The Year 2500 ' (2440 in French) wa* published in 1772. He was a 

supporter of the Revolution. 
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THE LIFE OF THOMAS HOLCROFT 

Mr. BmnrviUt. Nichobu it Bonneville, a poet of the Revolittioo f 1760* 
iSz8} and « itndcot of GermAo literature. *No««cau Theatre AUanAod ^' 
(i* volt.), I7&»*S- 

Tif C^mmiueuru Pottibly a confuBioo for tocnc other pljy of Colia«i*«. 
* The CoanotMeor * wai a journal of the 'SpectJtor * type, cofidaaed by G. 
Colman and Eonnell Thornton, J.i^n. 31, 1754, to Sept. 30, 1756* 

Ja/f/r */ HejrAam. 1789. By Gcor^ Colman the yoanget (1762-18^6). 

Tkt MttmtaitKtru 1793. By Colman the younger, 

7Ar, ^OMirajr Outlaw, 1805. By Robert WiUkm £Uiiton ( 1 774-1 85 iji, 
comedian and dramatijt. 

Note. T/u Man 0/ Buuwtis, i774> By Colman the elder. 

PartMi. Wm. Parsons (1736-1795)* 

Edmm . John Edwin the elder (1749^ 1790) 

TJk Cko/eic Fatkeru No v, i o, 1 78 5. 

Tk§ FaUiei ufa Day. Dec 14, 1784. Publithed 17S5. 

Mr, Banner, Chartei Bonnor (fl. 1777-1829?). 

M. Serf urn. Amauid Berqain (i749-i790t " writer for dbildrexi, 

SeJuctiofi^ March 12, Dniry Lane. 

Les Liahom Dangtreux, *Lef LLaitoni DangereuKf' (i/Sz), a novel, by 
P. A. F. Cb. de Laclos (1741-1S03). 

tkt King cf Pntiija't %Dorks. Pofthunioa» works of Frederic n^ Kiog of 
Pruuia (cranilated from the French) (17&9), 13 voU. 

Etioyt cf Lavater, * £«sa)^ on Physiognomy ; for the Promodoa of the 
iCnowledge and Love of Mankind' (1793), 3 voli. 

the German Hotel . Nov, n, 1790. 

Thi Schftoi for Arrogance, Feb. 4, 1791, Covcnt Garden. *A5 Holcroft 
imagined that Harris was prejudtccd agatnat him, MarihaU at first avovired 
himself as the author of the piece/ — Genest, vol. vlt. p. 27. The play 
wai founded on * Le Glorieua' (1732) of Destoucha (i68o-i7;4). 

Tkt Road to Ruin. Covent Garden, Feb. iS, 1792. See 'Lectures on the 
EnglUh Comic Writers/ viii. Some * Remarks ' signed ' William Ha^Iltt * 
are prefixed to French's (late Lacy's) Acting Edition of the play; ace 
^Memoirs of Haslitt,* toI. ii. p. 272, for the probabk source of these 
'Rcraarkj.' They will be found in the Notes to (She volume of the preterit 
edition containing the bulk of Hartitt's dramatic criticism. 

Lewis. Wm. Thomas Lewis (1748 ?-igi I ). 

Cattle Rackrent, iKoo« By Maria Edgeworth (i 767-] 849). 

* A fauitlen mcntter^ vtthick the war id ne'er taw,* From the Eiuy OH Poetry of 
John Sheffield^ Duke of Buckingham (1648-1721). 

quod tic mihi tttendisy incrtduJus odi. Hor. de Arte Poet., 188. 

t^Iy aii over tvitk affectattou, Cf. * He it ugly all over with the aiFectation 
of the fine gentleman.' guoted by Steele from Wycherley, Tk* Tatler^ 
No. 38. 

*A reasoning, Bclf-sufficicnt [sclf-sufficmg] thing/ — Wordsworth. *A Poet'a 
Epitaph.* Poems : Sentiment, etc., vlii. 

in to quetmnahie a vhape^ * In such a questionable shape.'' — Hamlet, u 4. 

Mr. Locke* t Euay. The Esiay was published in 1 690. 

the very Head and front cf hii offending. Othello, 1. 3. 

Mr. HdcrtftUotm *• Narrative of Factt^ *A Narrative of Facts relating to 
a Prosecution for High Treason, including the Address to the Jury which 
the Court refused to hear | with Letters to the Attorney-General . . . and 
Vicary Gibbs^ Esq., and the Defence the Author had prepared if he had 
been brought to trial ' (l795}« 
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tM€ priictamatloits * For prcveoting seditious meetings •nd wTitirnw.* 

Mr. Rtevti^s Aisociation. John Reeve* (1752-1829), fonnder of the Awocia- 

tion for Preserving liberty and property againtt Leveller* and Republicans. 

He h^mKlf was proKcuied by order of the House of Commons for a 

svppoted libellous passage in * Thoughts on the English Government' 

(1795}, but acquitted. 
Tk* iatt yokn Hunter. Anatomist and surgeon (1728-1793). 
Hkkts'i Hall. Hicks Hall, fonnerly in St. John Street^ CIcrkenwell. It 

was built in 1611 by Sir Baptist Hicks as a aesaions house, and abandoned in 

1779. The milestones on the Great North Road were measured from here, 
Lcrd Chief Justice Ejre, Sir James Eyre (1734- 1799 J, Chief- Justice of the 

Common Picas. 
Attornty*Gtntral. Sir Jotin Scott, Attorney- General, afterwardi Lord Eldon, 

was Counsel for the prosecution. 
Erikirtf, Thomas Erskine ( 1 750-1823)11. advocate and Lord Chancellor. He 

eloquently defended many prosecuted for political offences in 1793-4, 
G'thbi. Vicary Gibbs (1751-1820), afterwards Sir Vicary Gibbs, otherwise 

* Vinegar Gibbt* from his caustic manner. Attorney -General (1807-1812), 

and Chicf-Jualice of the Common Picas (1814-1818). He was a shrewd 

anti learned lawyer and hati been complimented by the Attorney-General on 

his successful defence of Thomas Hardy and Home Tooke, 
Mr* Mtauieit. Joseph Shepherd Mondcn (1758- 18 32), comic actor. He 

was a favourite actor for the part of Domtoo in *The Road to Ruin.' See 

Lamb's 'Elia,' ed. Ainger, p. 201, * On the Acting of Munden," 
*iin acquitted felm* A phrase of Windham's. William Windham (1750- 

1810) was a member of Pitt's government, and heartily supported mea*urci 

for the repression of * sedition.' 
TiiffOT^j /fiorify (1752-1S32), radical politician. He was brought to trial for 

high treason^ Oct, 28, 1794, and found not ijuiliy on Nov. 5. 
the trial of Mr. Teftke, John Hornc Tookc (1736-1812) had been acquitted 

on Nov. 12, 1794. 
Mr, KydyCtc. Stewart Kyd (d, iSii), political and legal writer. Jeremiah 

Joyce (1763-1816), raiicelbneoos writer. He was tutor to the sons of Lord 

Stanhope, at whoie house, Chevening, Kent, May 4, 1794, he was arretted 

for treason. See Note to p. 222. 
Sharp, William Sharp (1749^1824), engraver, republican and enthusiaBt. 

Sec p. 226. 
Mr SymwKmds. H. D. Symmonda, of 20 Paternoster Row, publisher of 

HolcToft*s * Narrative of Facts* and * Letter to Mr. Windham.* 
Mr, Thtlwaltt Ucttfrej^ John Thelwall ( 1 764- 1834)^ reformer, disseminated 

political views by means of lectures on Roman history. Later, he viras a 

popular lecturer on elocution. 
Note. TAe Berougk tf Catten. A ^pocket -borough * between Merstham aad 

Rcigate, Surrey. 
Letter tc Mr. tVindham. *A Letter to the Right Hon. W. Windham on the 

intemperance and dangerous tendency of his pubtic conduct* (1795^. 
Dundax, Henry Dundas, ist Viscount Melville (1742- 18 11), a trusted 

friend of Pitt's, and a member of his government. He practically ruled 

Scotland for Lhirty years, Cf. Cockburn's * Life of Francis Jeffrey,* 

pp. 74, ft stp and Sir H. Craik*B*A Century of Scottish History,' voL ii. p. 91. 

* Lb^s Frailties,' or Precept against Practice, Feb. j. 

* Tir Deserted Dattgkter* May 2. Owing to the political prejudice agiinat 
Holcroft many of his plays appeared under assumed names or anonymously. 
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THE LIFE OF THOMAS HOLCROFT 

* Th Mm of Ttn TJkcmaad.* Jan. 2 j. 

* TAi Force 0/ R idiadt: Dec. 6, 1 7 96. 
^Knavi at Not* Jan. 25. 
^Bt*i mvck to hJame," Frb. 13, 179S. See p. 1 90. 
Baitnitter. John Bannutcr (1760-1S36}. 

Miu Farrtm, Eliwbeth Fanren (1759 ^-iSzg), actjos and, later, Coniitia» of 

Derby. 
tkttrttgtdyofCato. 1713. By Addison. 
Mm Jordan, Dorothea Jordan (1762-18 16). 
^erittvping tkt modeity tfnaturt, Hamlet, iii. 2. 
tlu Clax'igo ofGotihe. 1774, 
^Tie Infuisitor.* June 23, 1798. 
' r*/ 0/d Ciotknman: 1 799 (made by Thomat Attwood, 1 765- 1 8 3 8) . Genctt 

(voL vii. p. 434) speakf of its being actcif a second time on April 3. 
Mr^ Godtvitt, Win, Godwin (1756-1836). Mr. Kcgan Paul's 'Wtlliam 

Godwin, Hit Friends and Contemporaries' (1S76) contains many of HoJ- 

CToft's letters, and much of interest to reader* of the ' Mcmoin." It teems 

to have been at Godwin's house, Holcroft and Cotcridgc also present, that 

Harlitt first met Lamb. See * Memoirs of Hazlilt,* vol. i. p. 126. 
Political yvitice, • Enquiry concerning Political Justice and its influence 00 

Morals and Happiness* (1793). 
Griffithi. Ralph Griffiths (1720-1803), LL.D.| founder, proprietor ami 

publisher of ' The Monthly Review.' 
the Rrview cfMr. Maltkut's pttUicatioH, The * Essay on the Principle of 

Population' (Thomss Robert Malthus, 1766-1834) was published in 1798. 
Coionet Harvtood, ? Col. Harwood, nephew of William Tookc, Home Tookc's 

friend, 
tit Fratra Poloni. Polonorum Fratnim Bibliotheca quo* Unitarioe vocant^ 

etc., 16561, 5 vols, folio. See 'Memoirs of Hazlitt,* vol. i. p. 33, 
tki original picture tf Sian Uoute^ painted by fVjhon, * A virw of Sion House 

from Richmond Gardens' (1776), by Richard Wilson (i7i4>i782}, one of 

the greatest of English landscape painters. 
Gretiet. Jean Baptiste Louis Grcsset (1709-1777)1 French poet aod dramatitt. 
priiM-i>ar$, Sec note to p. 19. 
Afr. and Mrs. Opie, John Opic (1761-1807), historical painter. One of his 

portraits of Holcroft forms the frontispiece to the present volume. His 

wife, Amelia, was a writer of ability. 
Dthrett^u The shop of John Debrett (d, 1822), opposite Burlington Hoitse, 

Piccadilly, a Whig resort. 

R, Ad . Sir Robert Adair (1763-1855), the friend of Charles Tamet Fok, 

Lord Fin William Wcntworth, 2nd Earl FiUwilliam (1748-1833). 

Z> F . William Henry Cavendish Bentinck, 3rd Duke of Portland 

(1738.1809). 
Frofettor Fontm, Richard Porson (1759-1808), Greek scholar and critic. 
MiddUton* I preface. Conyers Middleton's (1683-1750) 'History of the Life 

of M. Tullius Cicero' (1741), A book which enjoyed a frcat repotatioOy 

and which reached a fourth edition in 1750. 
th Utters to Trovfu 'Letters to Mr, Archdeacon Travis [George, 1741- 

1797] in answer to his Defence of the three heavenly witnesses' [1 JoKn 

V. 7], published by Porson in 'The Gentleman's Magajtine/ i788-$9» and 

in a volume in 1790 ; described by Gibbon as 'the most aoite and accurate 

piece of crilicisOT since the days of Beotley.* 
the Minor. 1 760. By Foote. 
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NOTES 

Petmmtt^s tour in Scdtiand. Thoma! Pennant's (1726-1798) *Totirs in Scot- 
land^' were pubtiBhci^ in 1771-75. * HJe'i a ff^kig^ Sir 5 a lad dug , , . but 
he's the best travcllcT I ever read/ — ^Johnson. Sm Bo^well't Life (ed. 
G. B. Hill), lit, 274. 

Carttsle. Sir Anthony Carlisle (1768-1840), comparative anatomist^ who 
was asBociaited in iSoo with Hokroft'i friend Nichotton in hit electrical 
researchea. 

Mr, H^aldroH, Francis Godolphin Waldron (1 744-1 81S), writer and actor* 
171. Perry. Sec note to p, 89, Ferry was sent to Newgate by the House of 
Lor lis, 22nd! March 1798> for three months, and fined ^^ 50, for a * libel' 
on that assembly. 

Pf'aktfitU*! pamphlet. Gilbert Wakefield (i 756-1801), pamphleteer, scholar, 
and critic, was sentenced to two years* imprisonment, in May 1799> for 
remarks in a pamphlet addressed to the Bishop of Llan<ia6^. Hi» ptibtisher 
(Cuthell) and printer were also convicted. Ertktne defended Cuthell, whose 
punishment was remitted. See also p. 202. 

And Note. Mr. Ftrtocett. Dissenting minister amJ poet (? 1758-1804), Mrs. 
Sidefons and the ICembles were often amonpt his listeners. 'The Art of 
War* was published in 1:79';. See * Memoirs of Haelitt,* vol. i. pp. 7^-79* ^^ 
« collection of Hazlitt's notices of Mr. Fawcett. Sec also sune^ry refer* 
cnccs to him in *Thc Spirit of the Age,' Godwin says : *Thc four prin- 
cipal oral instructors to whom t feel my mind indebted for improvccnent 
were Joseph Fawcet, Thomas Holcroft, George Dyson, and Samuel Taylor 
Colcrutgc* (Kcgan Paul's 'Godwin,' i. p. 17). 

Lvd Townikend, George, 4tli Viscount and 1st Marqaia (1724-1807). 

5/. JoAh, 'John St. John {1746-1793), dramatist and M-P, 

Bower*t Life if Ptfe jiltxamitr the Sixtk. Probably Archibald Bower's 
(1686-1766) *^ History of the Popes,' the first volume of which was pub' 
lishcci In 1748, an<{ the sLxth and seventh just before his death. 

*■ First Elements.* •Elements of Natural History and Chemistry* (1788) and 
Chaptart ''Elements' (1795), both translations or adaptations, 

Fentifiek'i pubiictation. A pamphlet on behalf of the Rev. James O'Coigly. 
The *late trial* would be that of Arthur (referred to on the ne«t page) 
O'Connor (1763-1852) and Coigly at Mairlstone for high treason. Coigly 
was found guilty on May 22, 1798, and executed on June 7. Although 
O'Connor was founfi Not Guilty, be waa not liberated until 1 803. See 
alio Note to p. 186. 
174* Mr Stodarr. Sir John Stoddart (1773*1 856)* whoK only tiiter, Sarah, 
married W. HatUtt. 

Mrs. Revily. Maria Revelcy {nee James), a friend of Godwin's, {See 
Regan Paul's * Godwin,' vol, i. p. 81 ei stq.). 

Warren, RJchard Warren (1731 -1797}, the head of the medical practice of 
hit day. Mrs, Inchbald composed memorial verses on his death, 

Sk George Baker (1 722-1S09). 

175. RtyTtvld's, For Reynold's read Reynolds's, 

iht fdlvwmg assertion ofyohnim. See Life (ed, G. B, HiU)» VOL il p. 1 98. 
C— — . Carlisle, See note to p. 170, 

176. Ireland's Hogarth Illustrated, John Irebnd's (d. 1B08) edition, in 3 voUi., 

roy. 8vo, 1791-98. 

Bt^fd and Btnfidd. Walter Boyd (1754 ?-i837), financier, and Paul Benfield 
(d. 1 8 10), Indian trader. They were bankers, established in London in 
1793 and mined in 1799. See Lockhart's * Scott/ chap. Irxvi, 

Law. John Law (1681-1729), Bnancial projector and Parisian banker. 
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Pvrrti Henry Porcell (1658 ?- 1695). 

ai BbtukU a^ms. See Life (ed. C. B. HiU), ii. 342. The itatemeiit wai 

made by Tom Daviet. Dr. Burney taya, m a noie, that Corelli never wai 

to EogUnti. 
CareUi, Areiouigtlo Corelli, Italian matkuua (1653-1713). 

177. PAiflift, Sir Ridbar<i Philfip* (1767- 1840), author, boak»cll«r, and publiaher. 

He establbhed the '^Monthly Magazine* in 1796, which wat edited by 

John AikJn. 
F, tlu Camhr idgt matt. Flower. See Note to p. 190. 
Piiiktrt(m{HeTMt^i Letter t\, John Pinkerton (1 7 58- 1^16), Scottish hittorbii 

and antiquarian. Hi> ' Lett era of Literature* (Kobert Heroo, >7S5} 

totrodticedi him to Walpole. See De Qumcey't * Ortbo^graphic Mutineers.* 

Wprki, ed. Maaton, xu pp. 443-44- 
the foift of Fetiat, Jerome Petion de Villeneuve (1756-1794) of the French 

Revolution. He was proicrtbed in 1793 and cacaped, but he and hia 

companions shot thcmsclvet. 
George Dyer (1755*1841), miicetlaneoua writer. Sec Lambda ^Amicna 

Rcdivivui.' *£lia^* ed. Aittger^ p. 181. 

178. Ant CarUi, Schiller (1787). Stoddart (lec note to p. 174) pubUibed ■ 

trauflation of * Don Carlos* with G. H. Noeh«4cn in 1798. 
Pitt , . . datL Pitt fought a duel with Tiemey, 27th May, 1798, oa 

Putney Heath. Pitt had accuied Tiemey of wilful obstmction. Neither 

shot look effect. 
Count Rtm/ortTi txperimcnti on k*ai* Sir Benjamin Thompson (1753-1814}, 

created Count voo Rumfortl by the Elector of Bavaria for hu aervicea to 

that State. He founded the Royal InstttutioQ. 
Dmlrympk, Alejtander Dalrymple (1737-1 808), hydrographer to th« Aiimtraity^ 
Sir Jtuepk Banks (1743-18^0), naturaliit and companion of CapUm Cook 

in a voyage round the world. 

C , G , 0—, Probably Carliile, Godwin, and Opie, 

Laudoftn, Gideon Emeat Laudohn (1716-1790). Becauae of the mtrigoci 

of hia rivala he waa not crrateki Field-Marshal until 1778, 

179. Crebillm. Prosper Jolyot de Cr&illon (1674-1762), dramatic poet« 

180. CrffTtf/. Dominique Joseph Corote Garat (1749*1833) of the French 

Revolution. 

Sir Willum 3 . Sir William Bcechey (1753-1839). 

Ait fktttre of tie dying Cardittal. * The Death of Cardinal Beaufort/ A 

drawing by Fuaelt of the same subject had appeared at the Royal Academy 

in 1774, 
« piiiiare ky Fuufi for Coma. Henry Fuseli (1741-182$). The picture 

would be one of his forty for the * Milton Gallery,* opened May 30, 

1799, in Pall Mali 

181. Sir F. Bowgeoii. Sir Peter Francis Bourgeou (1756-1 Si i), landscape 

painter to George tit. His collection was beiijueathed to Dulwich College. 

Mr. P . Mr. PinXerton, la this the » tragedy ' spoken of by Sir Walter 

See Lockhart't *Life,* Letter to Miss Joanna Biillie, March 21, 



Scott r 

1813. 
Wokttt, 

poet. 
Stervens, 



John Wolcot, * Peter Pbdar ' (i738<i8t9), physician, tatiritt, and 



George Stccveni (1736- iSoo), Shakespearian commentatnr» 
tke two SAfartt^u John (1766- 1798), and Henry (17 53- 1798), of the *UnitBd 
Irishmea.* They were executed fur high treason. See Lady WiWe't 
poem, ^The Brothen.* 
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NOTES 

rAOt 

182. a ^li^c by Fra/ieis . . . agaitut Thurtow. Sir Philip Franch (1740-1 S 18), 
reputed author of the 'Lettcri of Junius,' and £(iward Thurlow {>73*- 
1806), Lord Chancellor (1778-83 and 1784-92). The speech by FranciB 
wai delivered on July i6j 1784 (ParL Hhi. xxiv. pp. iioz-zz). 

182. Sastret. To whom Johnion bequeathed Ave poundi, 'to be laid out in booki 

of piety for hit own use' (ed. G. B. Hillf iv. 403). Boswell haei perhaps 
Bonoyed him by a patugc (ed. G. B. Hitl,.iii. 21), in which, ipeaking of the 
widely different perton* with whom Johnson associated, he joined Lord 
Thnrlow's name with that of 'Mr, SattreSf the Italian matter.* 

183. yoknion ccmftiaim in cne ef Ait htttrt. *The best night I have had these 

twenty years was at Fort Augustus.' Letter to Boswell (Life, ed» G. B. 
Hill, iiL 369). 

184. the nmt edition of Pilkington, * The Gentleman's and ConnoisMur's Dictionary 

of Paiotcfs' (1770), by Matthew PiUcin^ton (1700 ?- 1784), A new edition, 
edited by Dr. Wolcoc, appeared in I799> 

Malane, Edmund Malcne (1741-1812), commentator on Shakespeare and 
the friend ami editor of BoawelL 

Read, tsaac Recti (i742>i8o7), critic and Shakespearian commentator. 

SorwtU iikrwiu pratet. See Life (ed. G. B, Hill, iv. 40-41). 

Dr. Towert, Joseph Tower* (1737-1799), political writer. See p. 202. 

tAe fate Dr, Kipptx, Andrew Kippis (1725-179$), dissenting divine. 

P' 'j tragedy. Sec note to p. 181. 

(8$. Loutieripurg. Philip James Loutherbourg (1740-1812), landscape painter. 

GUltmy, James Gillray ([757-1815), caricaturist. 

Mr. E , Erikine. 

186. Lerd Thanei. Sackville Tufton, 9th Earl of Thanet (1767-1825). A Whig 
sympathiser of Arthur O'Connor's. He was tried April 25, 1799, for 
attempting to rescue O'Connor at Maidstone. Sec note to p. 173. He 
was sentenced to one year's imprisonment, Aned j^iooo, and ordered to And 
security for 7 years in ^20,000. 

Judgt Su/ler. Sir Francis Buller (1746-1800). He presided at the trial of 
Arthur O'Connor. 

Garrfw, Sir William Garrow (1760*1840), successively Solicitor-General 
(1812-13) ^°'^ Attorney-General (1813-17). 

Fullarton. ? William Follarton (1754-1808), Anglo- Indian Commander, and 
Member of Parliament. 
188* tke rtifite of Send. Oliver Bond (i76o?-i79S), Irish republican, was 
tried, July 1798, and sentenced to be hanged for high treason. He was 
respited by the Viceroy, the Marquis Cornwallis, on the entreaty of hia 
fellow-prisoners, who, to spare him, agreed to turn informers. Seep. 190. 
Farmer's tUtrary. Richard Fanner (1735-1 797), Master of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and author of * An Essay on the Learning of Shakipcare ' (1767). 
The Catalogue ran to nearly 400 pages, concerning over 8000 books. The 
library had cost j^5oo to collect, and sold for over ^^jooo. The comment 
in the * Annual Register' h *«uch is the rage for musty literature/ 
Dr. Gouet. Isaac Gossct the younger (1735 ^-1812), bibliographer. He was 
a well-known figure at London auction sales. 

189. B . Sir William Beechey. 

Deienfkni, Noel Joseph Dcsenfans (174J-1807), picture-dealer. 
Farrtngttn. Joseph Farington (1747-1821), landscape painter. 
Hsdges, William Hodges (1744-1797), Royal Academician, 

190. the Ctmbridge p^fXr. 'The Cambridge Intelligencer,' editc«1 by Benjamia 
Flower (1755-1829). He wu imprisoned for libel in due course. Hit 
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paper wm» a rare example of a provincial paper, advocating reliant IF 

and condemntfig the French war. 
191, L^vft (mmthned by Mm in kit life of^foMrngm). Mxiiritiot Lowe (1746- 

1793/, the painter. For Bofwell^i veraion of the ttory referred to in the 

teat, te« Life (ed. G. B. Hill, iv. loi-a). 
tqi. N . Nicholioi). His* Journal [tee pp. 19a, 212] of N-itural PhLLotophf, 

Cbemiitry, and the Arts,* etc.» appeared in 1797-180} and 1802-r ;* 
191a. tie xMt^agf of Penuse. John Franci« Galoup de la Peroaae (b> 1741)^ French 

circumnavigator. He pcriihcd off the New Hebridc* after March 1788. 

TranabtiuR* of 'A Voyajje round the World 1785-8^ ' were pablia bed 1798 

(8vo)t and 1799 (4^0). 
I94< ^^ 0#j'i, or the Strolling Gentleman. 1791. By John O'KeeflTe. In 1798 

hit Workx were publtthed by Subscription in 4 vols. 
Mr, Ramiey. James Ramsey, divine aniiphilanthropi»t (i733->7S9), His * An 

Esaay on the Treatment and Conventon of Afriokn Slaves in tKe British 

Sugar Colonies * wa» publiihed in 1784. 

195. Emery jttd Mn, Milh, John Emery (1777-1812), S«c Haxlitt^i note on p, 

70. Genett (vol. vii. p,^ 426) says Mra. Milli from York made her aecond 
appearance on Oct. 10 (Covent Garden). She acted Sophia in ^Thc Road 
to Ruin/ add Little Pickle in 'The Spoil'd Child." 

196. Dr,Parr, Samuel Parr (1747-iSi^), *the Whig Johnion.* Hia *Pr«f*tio 

ad Bellcndenum de Statu* waa publiihed in 1787. 
AfaikintosA, PSir James Mackintoah (1765-18^2). He was aaaociateil with 

the Society for Coactitutional Information. 
Lweri Vovjs. 1798. By Mrs. Inchbald, adapted from Kotiebue. 

197. J. Akidn. Jamea Atckin or Aikin (d. 1803), actor. 
Citmhertand sent kii *nheritii (in Caprear]. 

19S. Dr. A — ? Dr. John Aikin (1747-1822], phyticiaD and editor of 'The 

Monthly Magazine.' He was the father of Mr*. Barbanld. 
Palmer, Thomai Palmer. See Ccntft (vol. vii. p. 427), 
Edelinck. Gerard Edclinck (1649-1707), engraver. 
199. Baaden, Jamea Boadcn (1762.1 8 39), the biographer of Mr«. tnchbald« 

BotviUt. William Boiville (1745-18 13), bon vivant and friend of Home 

Tooke. See the latter'a *Diveraiont of Parley.' 
T^bin. John Tobin (1770-1804), "dramatic writer. 
20O4 Gremfilie. Willi^im Wyndham, Baron Grenville (i759>iS34). 

Cormtfallii, Charlca, ist Marquii and and Earl Cornwall^ (i7|8'iSo5}. 
Governor-General of India, and Lord -Lieu tenant of Ireland. 
20t. School^ Ingratitude. A comedy by Fiaher (1798). 

Mr Reynolds. Frederick Reynold> (1764- 1 S4 1 ). * Cheap Living * appeared io 
I797j but 'The School for Ingratitude* had been aubmitted at Drury 
Lane and rejected before ita publication in 1798, See Gcneat (voL vil, p. 

319)- 
Tiemey. George Ticrncy (1761.1S30), atatciman and political wTiter, Whig 

and duclliat (with Pitt). Probably the T referrec* lo on p. 109. 

Walpole^i Painters, Anecdote* of Painting in England (1761-1771}. Itcned 

from Strawberry HilL 
th Ngrrasive^ etc. See notca to pp. 1 39 and 1 56, 
Fittler. Jamea FitUer (1758-1835), engraver, 
the Exiles. A tranilation or adaptation of fCotcehoe'a (1761-1 8 19} pbty. See 

p. 196. 
Platcmnt Taylor. Thomaa Taylor (1758-1 835)^ lecturer on, and trantUtor oC, 

PUto. 
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NOTES 

TAGM 

20X. Tone. Theobald WoUe Tone (1763-179S), Iriih revolutionitt. He com- 
mitted luidde in prison while under sentence of death. 
W^t£tl£t pamfkUt. See note to p. 171. 

Merland* George Morland {\jhy\%o^^ painter of country •cenes and 
humbk life. 

103. £>/*. Franklin. Benjamin FrankHn (i 706- 1 790), 

Dr, SutaHtUr, Daniel Charlei Solander (1736-1781), Swedish naturalist, 
and companion of Sir Joseph B»nki and Captain Cook in a voyage round 
the world,^ 

Beniley, Thomas Bentlcy (1731-1780), entered into partnerthip with 
Wedgwood, 176S. 

Wedgewood, JoAiab Wedgwood {\j%Q'\j<^^)^ the potter, 

Sr Framcii Burden (1770-1844), radical politician. 

104. King'i , . . spttch. At the opening of Parliament, Nov. zo. 

Brenvn^ the Egypttatt travtUtr, William G«or§c Browne (176^1813), whose 

'Travels in Africa, Egypt, and Syria 1792-98' appeared in »8oo. 
5 J. Symmonds's. Sec p. 205 and Note to p. 15^, 

205. ff^ard, the pMgilut. Child Joe War «f, the father of the prize ring (b. 1751). 

See Pierce £gan*8 ' Boxiana,* vol, L, p, 424, and vol. iii. p. 496. 

ye%o K . John King. See a letter from Godwin to him, Jan. 24,1796, 

concerning * the frequency of my visits* (Kegao Paol's • Godwin,* 1, 

»SS)' 

206, tk£ daugkten of ffantt To^i, Mary nnd Charlotte Hart, his illegitimate 

daogbters. 
tik fVhtel <t/ Fartune, 1 79$. By Cumberland. 
20S, Cami'mg*t fifu tpetek, Ticrncy had moved 3 peace proposal nn Dec. It. 
Canoinjf's speech against the motion (which was oegatived) occupies thirty- 
eight columns in the * Parliamentary History.* 
Z09. Nvt/kote, James Northcotc (1746-1831). 

f^est, Benjamin West (1738-1820), painter. 
21 i, Dr, Btddoeu Thomas Beddocs (1760-1808). He wsi the father of Thomas 
LovcU Bed does.. 
fTedgrtwod. Thomas Wedgwood (1771-1805), the friend of Coleridge. 
Parkinsem^ jun, . . . Parkinaon^ urn. James Parkinson (1730 P-iSij) 
won Sir Asbton Lever's Museum (1784) by lottery. Placed in a building 
erected for it at the Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge (later the home of the 
Surrey Institution), it was one of the sights of London. It was sold by 
auction in 1S06. Joseph Parkinson, son of the above (1783-1855), was 
an architect, and designed the Library of the Levcrian Museum. 
Liliis Fatal Cttrktity^ 1736. By George Lillo (16931739). 

ti|. L- . Willoughby Lacy, Garrick*a partner at Drury Lane. 

Z14. Brutyt, Franjois Paul Brucy* d'AigaiUiers (1753-1798), the French admiral 
who commanded the fleet in the Egyptian expedition. He was killed at 
the battle of Aboukir. 
Serrei, Dominic Semes (1722-1793), of Gascon birth, was marine painter to 
the king ; he was succeeded in that office by his son, John Thomas Scrres 
(1759-1815). 

215. * tkt Jew and tAt Doctor,' 1798. By Thomas J. Dibdin (1771-1841). 

216. Le Bon. Joseph Le Bon (1765-1795) ; his acts against the opponents of the 

Revolution were very harsh, and they led to his being guillotined. 

217. Tkmt/i mciion, Tierncy complained on the 27th against the 'Times* for 

misrepresenting speeches of meoibcrt. The motion was withdrawn on the 
31st after satisfactory assurances from the editor to Tiemey. 
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ii;. Lard HdLtmd. Henry Richard Vawall Fok» jrd Lord HolUoil (i773-t3 
He iirefcrfctj to Utcr ai Lofl H^ . 

N 1 . * , ^itdmy. Nicholson opened a ichool io Soho,bttt it ba4 only 

brief career, 
2t8, Hit tpettk in thi L^rdt, The thtrd readrns of the Bill for the Suapexuioo of 
the Habeti Corpui came up in the Lords on Jan. 3. After it waa carried 
Lorii Holland entered a protest on the Joumali. 
St^. ' Tkg Votary ^ IVtahh* 1799. By Joseph George Holman ([764-1^17)^ the 
original Harry Domtoo in Holcroft's ' Road to Ruin.* 

Behkam from Datttnant. Probably William Belfham (1751-1827), a writer 
on the Whig «iHc, and brother of the Unitarbn divine. Davatm^: 
Dr. Charici D. (1656 J714), political economut. 
110. at the ihn^ftc^ •Trnilut and Crc«iida,' ijk 3. 

211. Lord Camelford^t atumjyr, Thomai Pitt, ind Baron Camclford (1775* XS04), 
naval commander, tried to go to France to procure a set of Frrnch charta, 
using a French refugee** letter of introduction to Barras, in which he waa 
•et forth ai one ready to serve the French Government. The sutpiciona of 
the boatmen, however, were aroused, and he was handed over to the English 
Government officials. He was examined by the Privy Council, and, 
■ilhoiigh set at liberty, the Admiralty disapproved of his action and relieved 
him of the comman<l of his ihip. 

Girtom, Thomas Cirtin (1775-1802), watir-coloiir painter^ of whom Turner 
•aid, * Had Tom Girtin lived, I should have starved.* 

Jlrtm, Jncques d'Artoit, Flemish painter of rural tcenes (1613 ?-i<578). 

B^rfy^ the fainter. James Barry (1741-1806), painter of the large pictorca 
* Human Culture* for the Society of Arts. 
til, kii -vtriet on yoang staiesmm. A political jtu d'tsprit * On the Yottng Slates- 
men ' attributed to Dryden. 

Pgul BenfieU, See note to p. 176. 

C Grey, M.P, (1764-1845), after warils the 2nd Earl Grey. 

Lifd S s Addrett, Charles, ^rd Earl Stanhope (i7SJ-i8i6), of revola- 

liuniiry tympathiet, issued nn * a4ldress to the Nations of Great Britain and 
Ireland * against the proposed Union. 

* the Sorcertr * ♦ , . Veil JVebet. An edition of Tke Sorcerer^ a Tale, from the 
German of Veil Weber, was published tn London in 1795. 

KitigAf. Thomas Knight (d. 1820). 

224. S y a /minter. Probably John Smart (1741-181 1}, miniatiire painter, who 

was in Inilio for some year« between 17M8 and I797. 
£>r, Drtmuim. William Drennan (1754' 1820), M.D., Irish poet« and % 
leader of the United |rishmen. 

225. Menu. Gabriel Metxu (1615-1658), Dutch painter, 
J26. hc/edM. Charles Incledon (1763-1826), vocalist. 

Mauer FntJ. John Field (1782- 18 57). After his d/hut as an infant prodigy 
(he had played at a public concert with Clemcnti in 1794 or -95) he went on 
a continental tour with Clemcnti, and Haally settled down io Russia, where 
his music was much appreciated. 

Brpriert, Richard Brothers (1757-1S24), fanatic, who set forth in 1793 aa 
the nephew of the Almighty. 
S17* R, A* R. Adair. See note to p. 169. 

22S« Afr. XVvtnsM*^ Samuel Drummond (1765-1844), portrait and historical 
painter. 

Ctdtii, Thomas Cadelt the younger (1773*1836). 

Bmwf^t trmftiu S» note to p. 204. 
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NOTES 

Sea-et, 1799. By Edward Morrb. 

Feudal Timet. 1799- By George Colman the younger. 

Deaf and Dumb, or the Orphan protected, an historical drama taken from 
the French of J, N. Bouilly (under tlie name of Herbert Hitl). iSoi. 

Travelt in France, Travelt from Hamburg, through Weitphalia) Hollandy 
and the Netber lands, to Pari*. 1804. 2 vols. 

The Escaptt^ or the Water-Carrier. Covent Garden, Oct. 14, 1801. 

A TaU of Myttery, Covcnt Garden, Nov. ij, 1801. 

Tke Lady of the Rock. Feb. 12, 1805, Dmry Lane. 

TAe Kindictive Mart, A Comedy, 1806, Drury Lane. 
256. the Theatrical Recorder. See note to p, 76. 

' Tate* m Vitu^ Critical, Satirical, and Humorous, 1S06. 2 vols. 

*■ Briem PerdmeJ' Memoir* of Bryan Pcfduc, 1805, 3 vols. ? 
242. eur iwtrlhy and hherai ^iend G. Godwin. 

245. trnntjs. Brig-like vessels. 

PffCscA, Robert Pocock of Gravesend. Hia * Grave«end Water Companion, 
dnCTibing all the towns, churches, vilbges, parisbca, and gentlemen's seata, 
as iccn from the Kivtr Thames, between London Bridge and Gravctcad 
Town,' was published in 1798. 

traject. Patttage, 

246. TAe potentate of the North . . . Peter . . . Paul. Probably the Ciari Paul 

(1754-1801) and Peter the Great (1672-1725) are intended. Paul, an 
imperious and capricious Emperor, reigned 1796-1801. 

251. Cidpeffer. Nicholas Culpeper (1616-1654), herbalist. 

252, Pontvffidan. Eric Pootoppidaa (1698-1764), author of *The Natural 

H istory of Norway,' 
255, ancient PittoL * Merry Wives of Windsor ' and * Henry IV,* 

267. Aff. Prefutor Dttgald Stewart^ philosopher and metaphysician (1753-182^). 

268. Lit Viiltits du Chattau. See note to p. 104. 

Madams de Gintis, Stephanie Fclicite du Crest de Saint-Aubin, Counteis de 
Genlts {1746-1830), a voluminous writer. 
170. Theatre d* Education. * Theatre a Tusagc des jcuncs pcrsonnes' (1779-80). 

* Theatre de Societe ' ( 1 78 1 ). 

271. Lord Kaimeit Sketches of Man, Henry Home, Lord Karnes (1696-1782), 

* Sketche« of the History of Man ' (1774). 

273. Mrs. Colies. ?Mrs. Cole, Holcroft's daughter, see p. 143, note. 

278. Note. Th£ Pantisocraiy Scheme, The Utopian 'all men are equal * scheme, 

advocated by Southey, Coleridge, and Lovell (c 1794). 

279. Mr Derwtody, Thomas Dcrmody (1.775-1802). 

Robert Level! (1770 ?• 1796). The associate of Southey and Coleridge in 
their plan for an ideal life on the banks of the Susquehanna. The three 
friends married three sisters. 

280. Mergiei. Mr. W. C. Haalitt writes ihat thii name should be Merger. 

281. Frum Madame dt CeuHs, Thia letter would teem to be the one to which 

Holcroft replied. See p. 2684 
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The facta relating to the episode in Haalitt'i Life which is the subject of this 
book are referred to in the General Iniro*luction to the present edition (tec vol. i. 
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NOTES 

VAOX 

294. Mr, M'^^. Sarah Walker** elder •«tcr had married a m»D called Rotcoe, 
who is referred to in the Liber Amcris a* * Mr. M .' 

300. *ff^Aaf it tkh xoorM* etc. Chaucer*! CatiterinBy Tales {T^ Knigkm Tdilt, 

IL 2777-79)' 

301, 'Sn tiait tkoujind «*,' eU. Byron*t SardanApalm^ Act iv. Scene i» 

Riaetta, la Bickerit&i^e'g Lmtt in a yiliagt, one of the moot sacces»ful parts 
pbycd by Catherine Stephens (i 794-1 8S3). Sec Hazlitt's Dramatic Essays. 
301. Mr, Macrtady. Williarn Charles Macrcady (1793*1875) .ippears to have 
pbyed Romeo at Co vent Garden on |«n. 24, 1822. 

303. * Ok / if I tA»ugJit,' etc. Trailui and Crentday Act 111. Scene 2. 

304. C. P , £«y. Peter George Patraore (1786-1855), joumalin, and author 

of Jmttatiofts cf Celibrated Authors^ etc. (1826), Chatrworrhj, ar the Rcmiartce of 
a fVeek (1844}, Tke Mirror of tie Mont At (1826), and other works. His 
recollections of Haztitt in My Fritndi and Acqwantamce (3 vob^, 1854) arc 
mtereating and even valuable if allowance is made for some exaggeration. 
He was the father of Coventry Patmore. See B, Champney\ Memun and 
Corretpandence of Coventry Patmwe (1900), chap. ii. 

Bees-Inn. Rcnton Inn, on the London Road, near Grant's House in 
Berwickahire, forty-one miles from Edinburgh. 

^OJ such s%oeet breath composed* Hamlet^ Act i«. Scene i. 

^Atentftr me tiat. Master Br 99k.' 

'Think of that. Master Brook.* 

Merry fVhues ofWmdsior^ Act 111. Scene 5. 

Letter IIL From Edinburgh, March 30, iSsz. 
Letter IK From Edinburgh, April xi, 1821. 
* T» iipa iAaste ene* etc, 

'^To lip a wanton in a ftccnre couch, 
And to suppose her chaste/ 

Otiejiioy Act IV. Scene 1. 

Strike fi^fhrehtad mgmmt tke aan, 

'j^Qod si me lyncts vatibua inserts, 
Sublrmi fcriam sidcrs vertice/ 

Horace, Odct, I. i. 35-36. 



306. 



308. 



As Rcusstou said. *Ce fdt dans ce boiquet qu'assts avee elle stir un banc de 
gazon, sous un acacia tout charge dc fleurs, je trouvai, pour rendre les 
moavcmcots dc mon cirur, on langagc vraimcnt dignc d^euji.'^ — Ctrnfeisisntf 
Liv. J1C, p. 393 (edit. Gumter). 

Letter y. From Edinburgh, April 7, 1822, 

From MtiTstrose, This is of course fiction, like HaEtttt*s statement in the 
advertisement that the author was a native of North Britain (see antt^ 
p, 285). 
309. • Treason domestic^' etc. Macbeth^ Act nu Scene 2. 
311. Letter P^JI. From Edinburgh, June 20-21, 1822. 

• And carved on every iret^* etc. As Teu Like It, Act ill. Scene 2. 

Letter VIU. From Renton Inn, June 9, 1822. 
314. Lt mghty hearty etc. Cf. *And all that mighty heart was lying still* in 
Wordsworth's Sonnet * Composed upon Westminster Bridge.* 

Tke Prince of Critics^ etc. Francis Jeffrey (1773-1850) had lived at Craig- 
crook (on the north-eastern slope of Curstorphine Hili, not on *the far-off 
Pentland Hills') since 1815. Haflitt had already contributed several 
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NOTES 

PA6t 

3 JO. Haw mar am /, «rc. (Quoted, with omiattonj, from Middleton*s ffcmtm beware 
Wvaen {ff^erks^ ed. I>ycc, iv» 569-70), 

*Illim qaidquid sgit, quoqoo vestigia mdvit 
Componit fBrtini sobwqaiturquc decor.* 

From the firtt of the Salpicia poems (not the work of TibolJui) in the 

fourth book of the Elegies. 
3 J4. * &r wuA what a waving atr^ etc. B. W. Procter's (Barry Cornwall's) AfiV- 

Mt^B^ (Act u Scene 3). 
335. *fVkat cQitjurathm^ ttc» Othtth, Act i. Scene 3. 
3jfi. * Nature and Art* By Mrs. Inchbald, published in 1796. 
337, * Ugly all over with hypccriiy* See anu^ note to p. 130. 

340. At 9na At teot^ tte» 

* Then took hii Mitse at once and <lipt her 
Full in the middle of the Scripture.' 

Gay, * Verves to be pbced under the Picture of Sir Richard 
BLackmore, EngUnd*s Arch. Poet, etc.* 

341. * Drugged thisfptset.^ Macbetk, Act 11. Scene 2« 
34X. * Bestow i^me tfit^ tedumsmis i^nytuj* 

*■ Dogberry, But truly, for mme own part, if I were tediont at a king, I could 
find (t in my heart to bestow it all of your wor^tp, 
Leonato, Ail thy tediousoess on me, ah ?* 

Much Ado Ahvit NotMng, Act m. Scene 5. 
343. *0/ te>iirs which iacredftty^ etc. At Tom Like //, Act 11. Sun« 7, 
347, The False Fiorimel, The Faerie Slvetm^ Book iii. Canto viii. 

Tht mam in the Arakiam Nights. Sec The History of Sidi Novman. 
3^0. *■ Tunted all t^foww amd to frettinets* HamUt^ Act it. Scene 5. 
3^6. Herdei, according to Rtmsuau. Cf. *Le brave ce fait %cs preuves qu'aux jours 
de bataille : le vrai heros fait les lieimes tons les jours ; et ses vcrtus, pour 
se moRtrer quclquefois en pompCf n*en aont ps d'nn usage molns frequent 
■oai un ezterieur plus modeste/ Ditcours ittr la vertu la plus mectssaire astx 
h/rot. 



CHARACTERISTICS 



360. Tie with is tfiea */ather 10 the thought,' Henry /3F^, Part II. Act rr. Scene 5. 

364. *■ Stme trick not worth en egg.* Ceriolanus^ Act it. Scene 4. 

365. *^ ahutes,^ * It is my nature's plague to spy into abuses.* Otheiloy Act rii. 

Scene 3. 
Emery's acting. John Emery (1777-1822). Sec Haslttt's Dramatic Essays, 
where he speaks of Emery in similar terms, 

366. * Folds msJk i» where angeh fiar tp tread* Pope's Essay on Criticism^ L 625. 

367. * A jes^l prosferityj etc, Lwe's Labour 'j Lett, Act T. SccDC 1. 
' liluite chofy-faJlen* Hamlet^ Act v. Scene i, 

368. RusulL Samuel Thomas Rusaell (1769 ?-iS45), famooa for his acting of 

Jerry Sneak in Footers Meyar of Garratt (1763), a part created by Thomas 
Weston (i717-l776). Edward Shotcr (i728?-i776), whom Carrick 
described as the greatest comic genius he had ever seen. For Joseph 
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CHARACTERISTICS 



SiKpherd Mundca ^175^.1831), John Bannuter (1760*1836)^ and Jolm 
Liston (1776 ?-t846), Jice die volume cfmtainmg Hii«litt*« Dramatic 
Cridciimf. 

368. *Mfl» efm mark or liktliio^d: Htmy /^,» Part L Act 111. Scene 2, 

369. *■ Bmrt u mtemtker* Cymheiau^ Act ui. Sc^c j, 
• FaiMn in jest.* HamUt, Act ni. Scene 2. 

370. « A imi 9»^tm€* etc, Epitttt §• RiAtrt, £^l »/ Orfird^ U, 23-26, 
' Lay the J^ttmng imctiom to tAeir tomh* Httmht^ Ac 
Tit dvtkor 0/ * frmfteHtyu Scott publicly acknowledj^cd hi* atitiiorshJp «t 3 



I7«' 



Act Ui. Scene 4. 
3wledj^cd hi* 
dinner on'bdulf of Ac Theatrical Fund on Feb. 23, 1817. Scr Locklxarl 
Tut, 79-84). 
*m cmueioKe mJ t§nd^ ktart* ^Al wai conictence and tendre hean.*^ — 
Chancer, Prohgta^ 150. 
372. MamdfvUU. Bernard Mandevillc (l670r-t733), andior of *Thc Fable of 

the Beea* (1714.)- 
J77. * TV iiutttk a gract^ etc. Popc't Eisay «n Cntiehm^ V. 153. 
378. yidf nuli&ra^ ttc. Ovid'f Mttamer^kottt, 7» 21. 
381. *" Minut* drdptfr^m off tht eavn,* 



Cf. 



H» tears run down hit bear<1, like winter'* drop* 
From cavc» of reeds,' 7/ot^m/, Act », Scene r. 



383. 



L«rd Egmom. John Perceval {1711-1770), 2nd Earl of Rgmont (in the 
peerage of Ireland), The paingv quoted it from a tpcech delivered in the 
Houae of Cormnooa^ againit the Bill for the Naturalisation of Jew ^ 00 
May 22, 17^3 (not 1750). See Pari /fifr.| xiv.* i366>[430. HaxUtt 
included a part of the tpcech in hit Ehfumit of tJk Br huh Sematt (li. 
519-21), where the year ii also wrongly given. In • note on the passage 

auuted in the text he aaya : *This patiagt difcoven more real depth of 
nought than any Uitng elac I have met with in the course of these debates. 
There may be obscrvattons of equal value in Bnrkc, but there is no single 
observation in any part of his works more profoond, original, acute, and 
comprehensive ; it may indeed be said to contain the germ of all hia 
potitical reasoning. (See his French Revolution, etc.) In this speech we 
find the first denunciation of the iatrusion of abstract theorems and meti- 
physical generalities into the science of politics.' 

* Afy tvi/rt I /urot n* ttfi/e* Othello, Act v. Scene 2, 

HuchMm, James Hackman (i7S2>i779) shot Martha Ray, mistress of the 
4th Earl of Sandwich, on April 7, 1779, ** ^^ *■* leaving Covcoi 
Garden Theatre, According to his own story, he intended to kill neither 
Misa Ray nor Lord Sandwich, but himself. He had two pistols, a circTim> 
stance which led to a violent dispute between Dr. Johnson and Topham 
BMUcUrk. See BosweU's Life (ed. G. B. Hill, iii. 38; 85). BosweUi 
accompanied him to Tyburn. Sir Herbert Croft in 1780 published an' 
account of the Imgedy b a series of fictitious letters entitled Lavt ^nd Mad- 
nets, Johnson disapproved of this * mingling real facts with fiction * {tlfiJ, 
iv. 287*). 
392. *H^ifre it/e mtut live,* etc. Otitl/of Act rv. Scene 2, 

*Age fannot wither^ etc. Afitotty and Cl^ofatra^ Act it. Scene 2, 

Fanttntiie taid, ' Si je tenaia toutes les verites dans raa main, je me doBoerah 
bien de ^arde de Touvrir aBX honunea,*^ 

A fecamd dknrttd kh ftfi/S-, #ff. Ha#liti here tarns op the ttory of Littrr 
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NOTES 

PAGE 

398. Afr. Ofie. John Opie (1761-1807). 
400. And vindicates^ etc, Pope*t Euaj on Man^ £p. 1. 1. 16. 
402. Denner's, Balthasar Denner, a mechanical German painter (1685-1749). 
405. ' Baited with the rahbU^t curse* Macbeth^ Act v. Scene 8. 
* Monstrum ingens^ biforme.' 

' Monttrnm horrendum, informe, ingens, cni lumen ademptnm/ 

Aeneidy lu. 658, 

409. * Men^s judgments f etc. Antony and Cleopatra^ Act iii. Scene 13. 

413. Tie Pleasures of Hope. Thomas Campbell's The Pleasures 0/ Hope W9» ^uh- 
lished in 1799 ; TAe Pleasures of Memory y by Samuel Rogers, in 1792. 

415. The Blacks^ etc, Joseph Black (1728-1799), Professor of Medidne and 
Chemistry in Edinburgh University; Antoine Laurent Lavoiaier (1743- 
1799) i Joseph Priestley (1733-1804) ; Charles Davenant (i6$6-i7i4),son 
of the poet ; John De Witt (1625-1672); Jean Baptiste Say (1767.1832) ; 
David Ricardo (1772-1823), and his disciple John Ramsay M^CuUoch 
(1789- 1 864) ; Thomas Robert Malthus (1766- 1834), author of the famous 
Essay on the Principle of Po^lation^ etc, (1798). 

ii6. Rochefoucault observes, Maxims, No. 261. 

417. The picture of ' The Misers,* Les deux Avares of Quentin Metxys or Maisys 
(1466-1 531). Hazlitt describes the picture in his Sketches of the Prisuipal 
Picture Galleries in England (Pictures at Windsor Castle). 
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